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Aiit. I.— JIvSSOUM 

A Urporf on the District of Jessare : Us Anliqniiies, Us UiUorij 
nnd Us ('imuiercc. Second Edition^ Revised and corrected, 
l>y J. Wl‘s(1:uk1, as., La(o J\Ligistrnto aud Collector of 
Jessoro, Calcutta : D{3iigal Secretariat Press, 187 k 

W K believe* Mr. We.'MjaiKl was the very first member of the 
I'engal Civil Service to present us with a District Manual, ' 
the first edition of which mado^its a])pcaranco in 1870i and the 
good example sot b^ him lias be<!?u followed successively by Mr. 
Oldham in Ghazipur, Mr. Toynbee inOii&a, Mr. Williams in Dobra 
Dun •and Mr. Glazier iti Ilangpur. All such works arc of great 
utility ; and wc hope tthey may increase in numhei until eveiy 
district, tlu'oughout th{ length and brca(*th of Dritish India is 
provided Vith a .similar useful work.. The fact that the hist 
eTTTfion of J\Ir. Westland s report has been exhausted within so 
short <i .space ^of time, and a .secondR edition aheady rendered 
iiecc.s.sary,*coiiclusivel/proves that that gentleman’s ‘ labours have 
been duly appreciated by the jiublic.* Mr. Westland performed hi.s 
laborious and arduous task well and ccH’cndly, that the hrst 
edition of his work contained, wo w<tc rather surprised to funl. 
only a few errors ; but in the .second edition, wc regret to have to 
point out, that most of those errors have been perpetuated, albeit 
stated to be “ revised and corrected." This i.s, however, probab^ 
owing, in a great measure, to his having in the interim left, not 
only the district, but also the Lower Provinces altogether. W(?^ 
purpose noticing, in the course of our article, all the errors wc are 
able to detect, howcvei'"' small they may be ; not any wise in a 
cavilling or hypercritical spirit, but simply because Mr. Westland’s 
\vork, being uni>;crsaily reckoned an authority, and rightly «o, on 
matters pertaining to tlio distpet, ought to be freed as much as 
possible from all ulistakes and inaccuracies that have in any way 
crept into it ; and itb^ we consider, the bounden duty of those who 
arc able to discover any error, to contributo towards tliis most desir- 
able result. Heuce, we trust, wo shall escape the charge of cap- 
tiousucss in so doing ; jfud it is certainly far from our iutentioa 

A 
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to (lopiociiito .T work from 'which we have, wo candidly confess, 
derived a vast deal of local infcrrhatioii ou various subjects, and we 
by no means iindor-estimate its intrinsic worth. ’ 

-Mr. Westland lias divuk'd his voluminous report, which extends 
to nearly two hundred a^d fifty paees, into half-a-do;'oii parts, 
thus “ Part I.— GcognD^Dhical. Part II.— Antiipiitics. Part 
“111— The first thirty years of Driti^h Administration. Part IV. 
“ Landed Property. Pa^t V. — Agriculture and V-<^uimerce. Part 
“VI. — GazcUiicr.’' Be.siiles this, there is an appendix, containing 
some statistical information regarding liopulation, agriculture, 
I’cveuuc and commerce. Wc shall notice the subjects treated of 
by J\Ir. Westland sfii'iatlm, hnt our j^rcsent article will be confined 
to a review of only the first two*parts. 

Tim general features of the district arc hiithfully depicted as a 
“ plain intersected by rivers ; ”^and accurately divided into three 
parts, denoniinateil, respectively, iiortherii, centred, and southern. 
Tho/ins^ is described as high Land, with^sandy soil, and the rivers 
watering it beyond the tidal range. The second is swampy land, 
composed almost entirely of hils or* marshes, and the rivers therein 
within tidal influence, 'fhc Hurd is low laiuT, which forms the 
Sundarban portion of the district, and its surface is generally 
below liigli-watcr level, hut the rise of tide* wc must add, jarics 
Amsidcrably on the Avestern and eastori/ sides of the Gangctic 
Delta, for the grcatcsl^rise in the former, yi the Hugl>at Calciitta, 
has been ascertained to bo but 2o feet f inches, wher(?lis in the* 
latter it has reached, it said, over eighty feet I The raiflTRll 
too, in this trii^; ^lilLu's vfj ennsiderahly, for, whereas aU Sar^ar 
Island the average annual fall is only inciics^r82’21), in flie Baoir- 
ganj District it is stated to be “ fV(f»n 200 to r>00 inches in' the 
year.'’* TIic averagif annual rainf^tll in Jessoro is, accordim-- to 
^Ir. Blanford's elaborate table, inches OUT- 1, distributed throiKdr- 
out the year thus : — “ 

1. — January, indies 

2. — February ,, 

T — March „ 

4.— April „ 

Maj. 

0. — June „ 

8. — Ai%usf „ 

9. — September „ 

10. — October „ 

11 . — November „ 

12. — December „ 

* CaicuUa Review^ vol. xxxiS, i), 2oU. 


OoG 
1 82 
4-00 
7-27 
13 42 
10-98 
1001 
9-52 
G39 
()‘80 
001 



The physical aspects of each of the three sovciJll divisions are 
also, of course, very different. ’ ^'he uppev portion is stated to 
be^wcll-woodod in some parts with numerous kinds of trees, 
especially that useful species of the palm "onus, rich in saccharine 
sap, known to us as the date, and Ciyicd by the natives the 
I'kajuv, (Phamix sylvestris, Roxburgh) : in other parts, the ex- 
tensive lields, aus paddy, the rice crop gathered in autumn, is cul- 
tivated, and in tii cold weather the sevcri^l sorts of pulses, such as 
khesdri, Mlldl, and peas. In the CGtdml portj^jn paddy is 
almost exclusively cultivated,*' and the villages, situated on the 
margin of the rivers, are covered with trees of various descriptions, 
and hero those useful members of the grass •family (Bambusn, 
Schreb) nourish in extreme luxuihlnce. In the lovjev portion rlcc 
is the only crop cultivated, and the liouses of the few inhabitants 
l()cate<I theicin — for it is sparsely populated — are far apart from one 
another, and built entirely on the banks of rivers and klidls, where 
the ground is rather liighcf than in Uie interior, as usual in recent 
alluvial formations. These arc the Sundarbaii clearances. All * 
the rest of it is clad with almost^ impenetrable juugle,^composcd 
for the most part of*that species of bullrush, wrongly designated 
by us clcpharit-grass, known to the natives as Itoyld (Typha ele- 
plucniina, Roxburgh),^ the so-called ni})a p:dm, or gol-pdid, 

( N ipafruticans,\Vi\\(\<iipo\v), the well-known mils, reed, ifArundS 
Karka, Liiiituus), At., ajid dense forests, coBiprising such trees as 
the two species of sundarl, (He/diem minor, Roxburgh et IL 
liffTmUis, Willdcnow), the (Bonneratin apctella, Rucha- 
naii), the fjdb, (i)iospnrosglnilnosa, KJ^nig^, tho (jd^dn, {Ccriops 
lioxbimjluanud, Ari^, the bhord^^ (Rkizopborcij mucvonaUi, 
Lamarack), and numerous others. In these wi^ds, wdicre the foot 
of man never treads, except tTiat of the ad 'Venturous wood-cuttcr 
or daiing shikari, roam those superior mammals, tho lieree tiger, 
(FeJis tigrls, Linnauis), the gigantic hw&iio, J Bnbalus arni, 
idodgson), the stupendous rhinoceros (ii. so)id(ticus,f Miiller), the 
surl y boar (Sus indicits, Schiny), and four mem hers of th^^ 
cervine group, the swamp deer, or bdrdsbojltd (llaccrons Duvaii- 
celli, li\y[\[), the spoiiQil doQv ( A'^is macnlatus, (hay), tho hog-^ 
<loer (A. rts porcinus\ Bl^lh), and tho barking deiy: (Ccrvidus 
aiircas, Hamilton Smitlif. • 

We find that Mr. Wetland has not alluded to certain physical 

* The iiuir.slics, or in^tlio cold Ills brcii ussiauL’d to it t)y n.^tnrali.sty 
floason Iccni witli iiuiiilMTlesa species on tlio su|i]H>>ition that il is identical 
of wild fowl, from the imnderoin with Uic Javanese rhiiioceio.s, but 
and HOMibiv-hued gdose (Anser this wc think extreinely doubtful foi 
cincrcus, Meyer), to the lii;lit and various reasons, which it would he 
bright pluinaged blno-winged teal, jn eniat lire to hero slate ; w(‘ con.uder 
Qucrguedula circia. lAmi,) , lh(‘ Siuulaihan animal to bo a new 

t Tho above seioutilk designaliou and di-'t met species. 
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plienoiuciKi lic.'fi'd in tlic district of Jes.sorc, a.s well as in tlic adjoin- 
district of Baqirganj, and generally known as the * IJarisdl Guns.’ 
They are so called, bccausQ, probably, they are more distinctly heard, 
or rather, more especial^ noticed in tliat station tliau clscwlierc. 

In 1870, we brought t^e subject proraincntly to the notice of 
Mr. Henry F. Blanford, thtfli Meteorological Reporter for ncngal, 
in a letter under date the 25th June of tliat year ; and as that let- 
ter describes the phononiona, we may as well (pio\e it in extenso 
“ I have the honour ko bring to your notice the occurrence in the 
“ districts of Baciirganj and Jessorc, and even as far north as 
“ Faridpur, I believe, periodically during the prevalence of the 
“ S. \V. Monsoon ^nd rainy season, of certain peculiar noises 
“ from the south and south-east directions, or sca-boaid, rchcm- 
“ bliug the report of cannons or loud explosions, usually heard 
“distinctly after :i Jienvu fall of rain , or cessation of a squall, 
“ generally u'hilst the tide is rising, and to solicit- your being good 
“ enougli to investigate this physical pheiioincnou with the 
“ view of^discovering the cause thereof, as there most decidedly 
“ exists a profound ignorance oi^ the subject, and more particu- 
“larly as it may prove of some interest to scicntilic research. 

“ In the Englishman newspaper, a coircjspondent writing under 
“ the signature of Barisdl, lias lately noticed those singular noises, 
^ as you may have casually observed, \ 7 ith (ho avowed inten- 
“ tion of obtaining arf authoritative explanation of it ; ‘but judging 
“from the futile efforts ^f numerous similar attempts previously 
‘‘ made, I do not think he is likely to meet with any success, 
“ which is only ex/ase for trouhlin" you the r^idjcct, 
“ though it is hanlly need(;d, as 1 venli?^) to think you will be 
“ suiricionfcly interested in tlic inrjuirj^ to enter into it con amoreJ* 
Mr. Blanford thei? wrote and suggested to us that the letter 
jniglit he read at a meeting of the Asiatic Society in Calcutta, 
with the view of getting the subject fully discussed; and wo 
gladly acquiescing in the suggestion, it was duly read, when a 
discussion followed, which was reported in Proceedings, Asiatic 
Society, Jl, for August 1870. We do not think it necessary 
to re[)rodncc tlic discussion as*tlicre given ; and an epitome of it 
will, we thii4l\, amply suflicc for tliu presoiit purpose, 
t The President, the llou’blc J. B. Pm‘ar, invited the memhers 
present to express their opinions on Ijie subject, and attributed 
the sfiunds#' to*brcakers on tlie sca-coast,” roniankiiig that similar 
plicnomena were mot with in DcvoMsliiri? and^Curnwall, and were 
due to the same cause, , 

Mr. Westland, the autliov of llio repef^t under review, boro 
testimony to the actual occurrence ot t ho phenomena, but dis- 
agreed with the preceding speaker as to the origin of the sounds. 
Mr. Hall mciitionod several cxplauatiofis he had hcaid regarding 
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(ho cause of the phenomena, one of wliicli was tlmt they were 
ascribed “ to explosive gases siiiTe\rby some sort of volcanic action." 

Mr. Blanford agreed with the rresident regarding the expla- 
nation he had given of the cause of the phenomena, and which 
liad been suggested previously by Mr.^Jbdeetwood H. Pellew, 
{Journal, Asiatic Society, 11, vol. xxxvi. p, i:33.) lie, Mr. 
Jjlanford, considered that "Hhe conditions under which the 
“ sounds were hc^,rd, were all such as Jto point Jto the breaking 
‘'oftlie surf as their cause ", but “to clear up*ev^ry supposed 
“diniculty, much closer observation was doubtless reepured than 
“ had hitherto been given to the matter. " 

Mr. Westland again spoke, and at some leiigth, against what 
may be designated the “surf theory" He argued that, “if they 
“ are produced by the breaking of surf, it is clear that to produce a 
“ sound loud enough to be heard so well over a long distance, it 
“ will rcciuirc, noj, tlie breaking of a wave at any point, but tlie 
“ breaking of waves over of considerable extent of country." 

Baboo RajendraUla Mitia also spoke in disapproval of the 
r,urf-brcaking hypothesis, reasoning from analogy that “the Deltas 
“ (»f the Ira wall, the Mahanadi, the Danube, the Mississipi and 
“ the Amazon, had similar estuaries, but they did not produce 
“ the«‘ Bari.sal Guns.' " * 

Both Mr. Blanford anckthe President again spoke in favour of thoif 
views ; and ^llo latter adduced, as an instanccin support of their C(m- 
tention, tlfat on “some occasions, tho sounds of firing at Shconicss 
“7)r elsewhere in the neighbourhood of|thc mouth of the Tliaincs, 
“reached the s^me place" — “part of sVffolk, with*^hicli ho was 
“ familiar*" — “ and n#5st have traversed not less than iifi.y miles" 
“ But" he added, “the matter should not bo ^eft to conjecture," 
and a little careful observation ought to sutlicc “ to clear it up." 

In rroceedinys, Asiatic Society, B., for November l!S70^ 
appeared a letter from Mr. Fleetwood 11. Pellew, c.s., giving an 
explanation of tho surf-theory advanced by him, thus : — 

“ In regard to the * Barisal Guns, ’ my notion was that wav^ii 
“ of a length of a mile or two each, advancing obliquely from tho 
“ S. S. W. would break succcssividy on the coast fioin W. to 
“ To a person close by, the sound of each wave wt^ihl bo somo- 
“ what continuous, but to a person 40 to oO miles oil, if the wav (4 
“ broke simultaneously,^lhc sound would be a boom like that of 
“ a gun, becausckboth extremities of the wave wotild bo neiMy at 
“ tho same distance fronf the Jicarer as the centre. 

“ I have at Puri, wlien the S. W, Monsoon has lulled, seen 
“ far to the south a vftry lofty wave break with a distinct booming 
“ noise, a second or two after another nearer, then one opposite 
“ to me, and then others towards tho north as far as .one could 
“ see. Even to one sftinding on the beach, tho noise of these 
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“waves (except the noarost.) was so like that of gnus, that wo 
“ used to remark on tho resemblance. When the wind was 
“ blowing strongly, the wave was turned over by tho force of’ it 
“ before it attained itg full height, but when there was no wind 
“ or a slight breeze from^the shore; whilst the swell was still In'gh 
“ from the effects of the monsoon, this phenomenon often occurred, 
“ the wave rising to an immense licight and breaking over a mile 
“ or two of bea 9 h at on(V moment. 

“ I may remark that tiic wind blows very obliquely on to Ihc Puri 
“ coast, and would not take the sound so far iiiland as at Paqirganj. 

“Tiie great didiciilty of the ‘Earisal Guns’ arose from tho 
“ fact that the M^isalmans at Perijpiir and round tho Kocha 
“ river, celebrating their marriages chiefly in September, alwaya 
“fire off earthen homhshclls, and it is almost impossible to 
“tell the sound of these fropi the ‘Parisal Guns.’ I should 
“ never have believed in them at all, if I had ,.not once, when 
“in the Snpicnja river in the Sundarhaif, with nothing but. forest 
‘ “ to the goutb, beard them distinctly on four or five different 
“occasions in one night. Of course, we may liave been mistaken, 
“ but the sound to oi>r sen.ses was undoubtedly from the south, 
“and much louder than 1 ever lieard it before. It woke mo 
“up from sleep ; we were then about thirly miles from the c«ast.” 
*' In the same issue of tho Proceedings^ there also appeared a 
letter from us on tho slibjcct, stating that * 

“ One incident, and a prominent one too, I hav'e, I find, 
“inadvertently omitted to^mention in my last letter, whiclf'is, 

“ that the div^ctions of jfhe sounds appear to U'avel invariably 
“ along the course of the streams that discUltrgc thems6lves into 
“ the iJay. This (jircu instance I have carefully observed for a 
“ series of years, and hence I iudicaTcd the noises as coming from 
the sca-board, c.y., the sub-division of Khulnfi is situate on tho 
“conllueiicc of the rivers Bhairab and Rupsaha (the latter a 
“local name for the continuation of the Pasar), which run, res- 
“•pcctively, N. and E. of it, and when I was residing there, I 
“ noticed that the sound.s appeared to come from tho S. E., whilst 
now that I am living across Rupsaha, on the cast of it, 

“ tlie noises are heard from the E. W. Again, 1 lived for about a 
V year at a place called Naif, alias Schilferganj, on the Balishwar 
“ river, and to the cast of it, when t^ie detonations, for such 
“ I md^ calk them, were distinctly heard from ..tlie S. W, No 
“European has, I believe, resided t lowdr down the Balishwar 
“ river in the Sundarban tlian Scliillcrganj,' wliicli is distant 
“ about a tide only from the open sea, tftid the sounds licard 
‘‘ by me there wore decidedly louder than those I hear here, whilo 
‘‘ below that place, and I have heard them very close to the sea, 

‘‘ as far down the Uaringbalii liver a^ a lA)a< could well venture 
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“ out during tlio S. W. Monsoon, they wore llie loudest I have 
“ heard ; but the reports were quite as distinct there from one 
attothcr as they were elsewhere, ^\liich would not go to bear out 
“ the surf tlieory or liypothesis originally prcyioundcd by Mr. Pellcw, 
“ and which appears to have fouhd much favor” 

After that no further discussion a}q)cars to have taken place ; 
but in 1871, wc received a number of printed forms for recording 
observations on ttfo “ Barisal Guns,'’ fr<^n the Secretary of the 
A siaiiG Society of Bengal, and wo duly •distributed several of 
them to various gentlemen, who were stationed in jilaccs where 
they could note down their observations on the phenomena ; but we 
regret to have to add, that though some of then! wore good enough 
to promise to do so, yet we did not* receive a single return from 
any one of them. As the form will be useful to those desirous 
of entering their observations on tliG “ Barisal Guns/’ we give it 
as it Avas supplieiil, to us : — 

• Observations on the Cans!’ 

^ ^ --- - * - =r^ 


1. Place of ohaervatioti. * j 

2. Date and time. I 

3. Direction from wliiclv the sounda | 

•fippear to come. j 

‘1. Direction of tlio wind. • 

5. Anything# wliich .seems to mark the • 

(lura^oii of tlie sonnd, .such a.s 
^ whether it i.s sudden or pro- * 
longed ; the interval at wliich it i.s • 
r«]jeated ; ^tal duration of the \ 
sound, and so on. f* 

0. State of the weather at the tiimc of • 

observation. ^ ^ 

7. State of the weather during the 

previous 24 liouis. 

8. Any other fact as strikes the obser- 

ver as important. 


To the above form was appended the following : 

Note. — In the spaces for remark.s is requested that the information 
may he given as to the interval between tho repoits, and ■whether these 
“ intervals are equal or othenvise ; the nature of t he sound ; the direction* 
“ of the wind j whether the sky is cloudy. Also the height of station above 
“ ground, and if surrounded %ith trees, &c. ^ , 

“ Tho form shoiTld bo filled as early as pos.sible, while* he recollection is 
‘ fresh. If the reports aie •frequent a watch might be placed on the tablo 
and the time of each occurrence uoted.’^ , 

We may here, we tlfiiik, fittingly «alliide to those terrible atmo- 
spheric disturbances, known as rotary storms or cycloiic.s, as appro- 
priately designated by Piddington. They occur in the district 
periodically at uncertain Intervals, but generally at the beginning 
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or close of tlio Soiitli-West M/)psooii. Consiclcrablo damngo to 
houses nnd boats is occasioned by them, as well as loss of 
huiiiaii life; and when accompanied by storm-waves, the "rice 
crops in the low landj^, more especially in the Sundarban tract, 
sudor to a great extent. » 

Regarding the geology (3f the district, Mr. Westland has given 
us no information whatsoever ; so we may hero very brielly state 
that the dispogition am! nature of the strata of^*the Gangctic Delta 
at various depths bel(/,v the surface of the ground,^' from, say, 
20 to 395 feet, is composed of drift wood, carbonaceous and peat 
beds/' indicating the gradual sinking of the surface. From 400 
to 481 feet, tlic greatest depth attained, a bed of coarse conglo- 
merate was discovered, which induced Dr. Ll’Clelland to infer 
that, when those deposits were formed, rocky mountains wore in 
existence not far nortli of the Delta, which suddenly sank, owing 
probably to the occurrence of some violent seismic phenomenon, 
such as the carth(]uako at Cliutgaou (Chittngong) of 1702, when 
a range mountains sank below the level of the surface, and 
the sea passed over the space* tliey occupied. It is supposed 
that this conglomerate was deposited on a marshy surface 
“ clothed with vegetation, and that it, “ is underlaid by the 

solid rock,'' referred to above : vide C(d. Jour. Nut. Ills. vol. ii, 
et Jour. As. Sac., /i.,^vol. ix. 

Mr. Westland next proceeds to givcK us his ideas of the river 
system and its changes ;* and shows pretty clearly that the rivers 
formerly, over a century apo, used to run from the N. W. of Ihc 
district, and* that they new flow from the N. E. This is, sve may 
shortly state, simply owing ,to the lower ‘bourse of tlio Ganges 
having shifted from the former direction to the latter, f and that 
is all that need be said on this licad. 

» A short <lisscrtation on the Deltaic formation concludes Part I, 
and the theory advanced by Mr. Westland to account for it, is, to 
say the least, iiisuflicicnt, and on tlic whole erroneous. He 
Explains the phenomenon by stating that the annual inundations 
leave deposits on the surface of the country submerged, which 
raises its level and creates new Jaud. Now, this process of land 
building is 'altogether too tardy to sr^isfactorily account for the 
^comparatively rapid formation of Deltaic land. Tho main cause 

* The siipo’ liciai soil, which readies f I)i\ Oldhan^ has fully demou- 
to a depth of about ten feet, has strated(, that tho teudeiicy of the 
below it a thick bed of clay, and cdurse of thci rivers is a^jaiu west- 
water can hardly percolate ftliji’ouf^Ii war<l, owing to tho main outlet 
it. Dr. MTdcUaiid graphically des- of the waiters of the Canges and 
cribes these characteristics in his Brahmaputra, which now How down 
Topography of Bengal jihwsi: “jWitli- to the sea as the Mcgna, being oh- 
out tho surface soil Lower Bengal atructed in its further progress caat- 
would be a swamp, and without the ward by tho Tiparali hills. Vid0 
underlying clay, a deport/' Pro. As. ;SoG,, 1670. 
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of Deltaic formation, it is wejl known, is atiilbutable to the 
vanous streams depositing the silt and sand they hold in suspen- 
sion in their waters o)x their oivn bedSf which gradually raise them 
above the level of tlic adjacent nlains, ami, cause the streams to 
change their channels, inasmuch as it is»physically impossible for 
any piece of water to continue flowing iln the summit of a raised 
embankment, as it were, without some artificial means being 
employed to compel it to do so. Thus mew chaiyiels are succes- 
sively opened, and fresh deposits formed, ui?til tbe ent^ie surface of 
the cmintry is raised to one uniform level, when Deltaic action may 
be said to cease. 

Wc may also here, we think, fiUingly explafti the drainage sys- 
tem of alluvial formations. Ordinarily, in undulating tracts of 
country, the water spreads from an elevated central point to the 
surrounding parts. But it is cn^rely the reverse of the case in 
low Deltaic land, ior in such places the water from the surrounding 
parts is found to flow to!i depressed central point, owing to the 
edges being raised by tbe deposit of deirifus borne by rivers. 
The former may be iippropriately termed the centrifugal system of 
drainage, and the latter the centripetal system of drainage : in 
the one the water flowsj3utward, and in the other inward. 

Dnflor the head of Antiquities, we have most valuable and in- 
teresting information re^rding several ruins more or less known in* 
the district *Tho first and oldest of them are* those of Khan Jahan 
A lij^ commonly called Kbanjali, situate iif the Bagherhat Division, 
within the Parganah of Khalifatabad, or jatlier Haweli. Khalifatd- 
bad, “tile vlceg(iprent’s clearance,” as Mr. Blochmamn describes 
it, is mentioned by nanfe in Abu^fazl’s ^in-i^Akbari. A plan of the 
largest building tliere is given, called by Mr. Westland and others, 
and doubthiss by tlie people of the locality ,**the Satgumbaz, or 
“sixty domes,” which is an obvious misnomer, for an edifice having in# 
reality seventy-seven domes, and its correct de^’gnation must be 
Saihattargitmbaz, or “seventy-seven domes,” corrupted in the 
course of time by the vulgar to Sathgumbaz, and thence SatguniB 
baz. The facade of tbe building faces the east, and has one large 
central door, with five smaller doors on each side, in all eleven* 
doors, opening into an iniinense hall, which, according to Babii 
Gaurdasa Basaka,* is IMxOG feet. The structure is supported* 
by sixty pillars,f arranged in ten rows of six pillars in each row, 
and they are composed of grey-stone encased in brtck.t Tradition 
states that this ext^nsivd room was used as a place of worship as 
well as business. Above each of the door-ways wc find five circles 
arranged thus Jo", and !ve are tempted to ask] were these circles 

* Jour. As, Soc.f 5., N. S., vol. designation originated in 

. • ignorant people confounding “domes'^ 

T it 19 just possilde that the witJi “ pillars. 
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merely placed in the way of ornamentation, or were they meant to 
signify auglit ? We arc inclined to think that there must lia^ye 
boon some signlfieHtion attache*! to them. No. 12 of Laidley’s 
Plate of Heiigal coins, H., \ol. xv,) has five 

<-ircles witl) tin* nann5 of t'oe reioning Kiiii'. Malirmid Sh^h Assul- 
tan, itije twelfth King of ^Bengal.) who ruled Bengal from A. H. 
846 to Xdt*, and who was, therefore, on the throne during the latter 
portion of the dife-limd of Klian ffahan Alt. The five circles, 
or rings, wer^ probably" intended to represent the arms of the 
reigning monarch. En passant, the arms of Timur, were three 
circles or rings, plac;ed one above and two below, in this way — 

The tomb of Khan Jahan All is placed within a mosque, the 
exterior of which represents a sr^uare, but the interior is octangular, 
.surmounted with a dome of the full size of the stiucture, which is 
said to be 45 feet s(jnarc, and its height to the summit 47 feet. 
The tomb-stone is about 6 feet long, and covered 4vith Arabic and 
• Persian inscriptions in relief, ^as well as two out of three steps on 
which it i!S«‘raised. The flooring of the mosque is paved with hex- 
agonal encaustic tiles ; but a goo’d many have been taken out 
and carried away by different people at various times. Mr. West- 
land lias furnished us with transcripts of five of the inscriptions on 
the tomb, four of whicli are Arabic and one Persian, niur'given 
translations of all of them. From the.so we gather that the tomb 
' is that of Alagli Khan Jahan All, who is described as a friend 
“ of the descendants of the chief of all tlic propluds, a sincere 
well-wisher to the learned, and the hater of the infidels/' who 
“ left this world for a better one on the nigli^t of Wedne.sdaJ, 2lJth 
“ ZlH llijja,” which corresponds with the 2 1th October, 1451) A. 1). ; 
an*l therefore Mr. Westland is in error when he states that, the 
Khdn's deiiiise occuned in 11*5H AJ). ; and Bahn Gaurdasa Basaka, 
Voo, for he states that it was “ about the end of March, or beginning 
“of Aju'il, A. I). vide Jour. As. Soc., B., vol. xxxvi. Close to 

this hiiildiiig, and to the nortli of it, is the tomb of Khan Jahan’s 
intimate fi lend and favorite r)<5wan, Muhammad Tahir, who is 
tr<'[)ute*i to have been a ingh caste Braiinian before be embraced 
Moslemisni, and who is cnmmoi/ly knov n as PiT All. "f* 

Besi(Cs tlie minor buildings eicclod liVf Khan Jahan, we find a 
r ^a large tank, said to have bec'ii ('xcavated by him, in which are, 


* Mr. j>i»]iearR to be right of Calcutta, is said to have boon 

Ml stating ibat tlo' iiHCription.s are associated witk this m;m, and on tliat 
not in gilt lotteiv, nor is there any account they are dubbed Pfr iilis ; 
white marble about the tomb, a.s but I am ^rather iiiclmed to agree 
erroneously reprc.sentcd by l;dbu with Bdbu Kisari Olidud Mitra, who 
Gaurddsa Basaka. considered them to be thus designated 

t Babu Gaurddsa Basdka says, that because tliey intermarried witli the 
one of the ancestors of the well-known. Kayastha family of the K.i j'm of .7e.s- 
and liigblv «iv fo. ..iv 
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Mr, Westland says, eight tame alligators, but he, of course, means 
crocodiles,* and tliese are said to be offsprings of the two croco- 
diles — we cannot agree to call them alligators — kept by Khaii 
Jahan, and designated DJialdpar and KdldpaVy signifying respec- 
tively ** white side and “ black side.’* 'J?hese crocodiles readily 
come at the call of the Fdkir and tak;p the meat offered to them. 
They are pretty well fed by native married women, who desire to 
be in that interesting condition that ladies who love their lords are 
said to wish to 1)^ in ; for, strange to say, Jrocodilo's blessings, more 
potent than crocodile’s tears, are reputed* to ensurd children to 
their liberal donors. We are at a loss to account for the esteem, 
nay, veneration, with which crocodiles arc regp^ded by Muhamma- 
dans, for we read that, in Paaduah, a railway station between 
Hffgli and Bardwdn, there is, or was, a Fakir who had tame 
crocodiles in a tank, and that on calling one of them by name, 
Fatek Khan, it obeyed the summons and appeared on the sur- 
face, vide Caiy Rev., vqj. xxi, p. J83. Again, in Von Orlich’s 
Travels, there is mentioned a tank ‘near Karachi, wlure he saw. 
a score and ton crocodiles issue out of the water,«!iud, at the 
direction of the Fdkir, range tfiemselves round him in a semi-circle. 
The Moslems are reputed to have a horror of lizards, and it is 
curious that they shoifld hold in such esteem a member of the 
same family, for they arc after all saurians both, but this anomaiy 
is due, we guppose, to tlicir gross ignorauco of Natural Ifistory, 

Other •ruins of KlJan Jahitn All are referred to, and some* 
described, notably the mosque at Musjid Kar, or “ the dug out 
mosque,” near Amadi,t on the Kabudak river. Some ruins ascribed 
to Khan Jahan* alsogtccur near Vidyanankati, a place within four 
miles of Ganj Kisabpdr, aad somewhat more than a score of 
miles from the sadr station of Jessore. • Tliesc have not been 
noticed by Mr. Westland, but a good account of them and the ' 
local legends regarding them, will be found in an interesting 
paper by Babu Rdsvibari Bose, Deputy Magistrate, in Mookerjee^a 
Magazine, N. S., vol. ii, pp. 193-201. 

Who was Khan Jahdn All? This Is a question which iftr. 
Westland has attempted to solve, but we fear not satisfactorily, 

ij' 

* There are two speciife of the cutta Zoological Museum, Mr. Wood 
genua ciocodile in the riveia in Mason, the acting Curator, coiildi 
Lower Bengal, designated Mr. W. only distinguish them by tll»e shape 
Theobald, Junior,* (7. poro5ttj,Schueid, of the suture in’tlie •interior of the 
and 0. paluatris, Less., iif Joun. As. skulla, in one of which, if we recol- 
Soc. B., 1868, and there described aa lect /ight, it is curved, and in the 
distinguished from on^ another by other angular, 
the conformation of their skulls, the f A good deal below this on the 
former being narrow and the latter same river, in Lot. 211, are ruins said 
examining a number to belong to a palace and fort ; vide 
of skulls of both species ijf the Cal- Cctl, Rv., vol. xxxi, p. 388. 
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uor, as far as \Ve are aware, liave others been more fortunate in this 
respect. Mr. Westland says tliat Khan Jahau came to reclaim 
the lands in the Sundarban, which were at that time waste ^id 
covered with forest, l^ecause, as before stated, the Parganah in 
which his buildings ar^ situated is called KhaliTatabdd ‘‘re- 
claimed on the part of the Emperor,’' or “by the Emperor's 
commands.’' But this would be assuming that Khan Jahdn 
named the Parganah cKhalifatabad, or that It has borne that 
designation «onfy fromi his time, and this is quite a gratuitous 
assumption. Babu Rasvihari Bose is almost of the same opinion, 
{Mooherjee*8 Magazine, N. S., vol. ii, pp. 200-201). Babu Gaur- 
dasa Basdka states* very precisely that, “ he was a chief of great 
piety and liberality, who was rusticated from the court of Delhi, 
and was sent to this place to hold the post of Tahsilddr /' but we 
are wholly unable to discover g.ny authority whatsoever for his 
very circumstantial statement, and we must pronounce it to be 
based on nothing more substantial thafi vague conjecture.. One, 
who visit^l these ruins so far back as 1703, says,* obviously from 
verbal information received on^ Uie spot, that “in the time of 
“ Hossein Shah Badsha of Gour, Kishoor l{han was his more- 
“ chulburdar (the bearer of the peacocj^'s tail) and being in 
“great favor, was sent to superintend the collections d this 
then opulent district, having amassed ‘great wealth, and being 
“ inclined to a religiouS life and an easy retirement in hrs latter days, 
“ he was favored by a vision, wherein the Lord appeared to him, 
“ commanding that he s^iould perform certain works and assume 
“ the more honorable name of Kunjee Wallee iu futtire.’’ This 
account is quite as circumstq^ntial ^as, but altogether opposed to, 
that of the Babu IgLst-named : it has, however, unfortunately an 
anachronism, which iompletely shatters its basis. Khan Jahan 
cMi died in A. 11. 863, but Husain Shah, (the twenty-first King of 
Bengal), did not , commence to reign till long afterwards, pro- 
bably not before A, H. 899, as ascertained by Mr, Blochmann, 
Khan Jahan lived for sometime and died in the reign of Mahmhd 
Shah, (the twelfth King of Bengal), and was contemporary of 
*a somewhat similar character, the warrior and saint of Rangpur, 
Shah IsmaR Ghazi, who was, curiously enough, also erroneously 
cupposed to have lived many years later than was actually the 
case, for Mr. G. H. Damant, c.S., has satisfactorily proved that 
he dfed oA tire 14th Shraban, 878 A.H.,=tb8 4th January 
1474 A. D. And, strange to say;, the'legend concerning him 
learnt by Mr. Blochmann At Htigli, (Pro, As/ Soc,, B, 1870, p, 
117), likewise associates Ismail with Husahi Shah's reign. The 
reason for the name of Husain Shdh being frequently referred 


* Vide Selections from Calcutta Qase\te^ vol. ii., p. 256. 
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to, is doubtless, as explained by Mr. Daman t, [Jour, Aa. Soc., 

B.y N, S., vol. xliii, p. 216), because “Bengalis almost invari- 
“ aWy attribute any important event of which they do not know 
“ the date, to the time of that king ; for^ he is the only king 
“ who is still remembered by natne amoi^ the common people.” 
Mr. Blochmann, in his most valuable “Contribution to the Geo- 
graphy and History of Bengal,” (Jour. As, Soc., B., N. S., vol. 
xlii), simply desejibes Khan Jahan as •“ the warrior saint of 
KhaliTatabad.” We venture to think the question as t*o the exact 
status held by Kban Jahdn All to be still an open one, and would 
fain invite the attention to it, of those who take an interest in 
such enquiries, with the view of obtaining a solfttion. 

It was at tliis place, KhalifatabaS, some time afterwards, that 
Nusrat Sbah, during the life-time of his father, Alauddin Husain 
Shah, and evidently when in su( 5 cessful rebellion against him, 
erected a mint-toijvn in the midst of the Sundarban. Mr. West- 
land w.as evidently unacfiuainted • with this fact. We find 
the facsimile of one of the coins here manufactured in Jour. * 
As, Soc.i B,y N. S., vol. xhi,, plate ix, No. 10, "given by 
Mr. Blochmann. lE is described as “ Silver. Weight, 154*06 
grains.” Khalifatdbdd,^22, A. H. (As, Soc. of Bengal), Circular 
areas • no margin.” It is |ths of an inch in diameter, and the 
legend runs thus : — • ^ * 

Observe#— jA]aJ] JA ^ 

Translation . — The King, son of a King, Na(;iruddunya Waddin 
Abut Muzaffar, ^ • 

Reserve,— 

jb txiuLx 

Translation . — Nusrat Shah, the King, son of Husain Shah, the* 

King, the Husaini,— may God perpetuate his kingdom and his 

rule. Khalifatabad, 922. 

In Mr. Bloolimann's “Contributions to the Geography and His- 
tory of Bengal,” No. 2 (Jour. ^s. Soc. B., N.S., vol, xliii, p.® 
309,) certain coins of Nu9rat Shah are enumerated, .and No. 7, 
Plate xiii, seems to besft- on the obverse the name of the, 
same mint-town Khalifatabdd. This coin, however, appears to * 
be very different^ from the one we have just described ifl the 
preceding paragraph : it* is evidently composed of silver,* weighs 
163- 97 grains, and is about an inch in diameter, and altogether 

* Prior to 1542 A.D, (949 A.H.), throne of Uilhi, introduced the 
silver coins were called by the Mu- silver rupi^ or rupaya^ a silver pice, 
hammadans in the Arabic dirhen^ but according to Abul Fazl. 
iu that year Sher ShMi, then the 
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iu far bottom conclitiou than tlie oilier, and of superior style of 
workiiiaiiship. It is dated 924, A.H. 

The next ruins referred to are those of Jessore-Iswaripur, < the 
ancient city of Jessore. These, though not now situate within tlie 
district, obviously cohld not have been passed over without a 
passing notice. They ctate from the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, and are on the Jabuna river, Satkliira division, and the 
Twenty-four Pargaria^i district. Most of th^se buihiings were 
erected by Ba/a Pratapaditya, and some scanty historical infor- 
mation about him is given by Mr. Westland, aided, it is stated, 
by Babu Pratapa Chandra Ghosh, who is, wo believe, the author 
of an able histofical romance in Bengali connected with this 
illustrious personage and bis* times: it is Bangadivip 

Farajay, and was published in Calcutta some years ago. 

We shall here furnish a brief sketch of Pratapaditya’s life, 
not confined to the particulars communicated^ by the author of 
the work under review. . * 

la a Sanskrit work, under the title oiKshitisha Bansduali Cha- 
'’or the chronicles of the /iiinily of Riija Krishti Chandra, 
of Navadwipa, it is stated that', of tlie twelvV llajas— the Bdrak 
BhiXyas, who then held sway over Bengal, Pratapaditya was 
the most powerful, and lie refused to pay tribute to the Enperor, 
and for some time successfully resisted the forces sent to oppose 
him, At length thd famous Hindu General, Mais Singh, was 
despatched with an army against him, and he attacked and 
defeated the forces of the recusant Raja, captured his city, and 
took him plisoncr. Pratdpaditya was sent ip an iron cage to 
Dilhi, hut he died en route at Bauaras. la Ids stead 'a cousin of 
his, named Kochu Rai, was apfioirited to govern this part of the 
country. It was, doubtless, from tliis source that Bharat Chandra 
Rdi obtained the historical information about Jessore contained 
in his charming hut insidious poem of Vidyd Sundar, which 
opens with this well-known line : — 

^r?i’9 / 

“ In the city of Jessore there lived a great Rdja of the Bengal 
Kayastha caste, named Pratapaditya.” 

Further' and more minute particijars of Pratapaditya can 
be obtained from “a life of Pratapaditya,” who is therein 
curipusly ^ designated ** the last King of the Sagar Island,” 
written by 6ahu Ram Bose, which jp among the first works 
written in Bengali prose, and obe of the« earliest printed in 

* This work was published in the MSSf purchased by Sir Robert 
Berlin in 1852, and contains besides Chambers in India, and on his death 
the Sanskrit text, an English trans- sold bj his widow in England to the 

lation and notes. It was one of Kinir^nf PmaBin 
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that language. It sets forth that a Bengali KJyastha, Ram 
Chsyidra, was an employ^ in an office at Satgaon, and lived 
there with his sons, Bhavananda, Gunananda, and Sivananda. 

In consequence of a quarrel theyjparted, anc^the last named of the 
trio proceeded to Gaur, where he obtaine(V profitable employment 
during the reign of Siilaiman. The son ftf this King, named Daud, 
who succeeded to tl;e throne, refused to pay tribute to the Emperor, 
and an army was* sent to subdue him: bis troopg were signally 
defeated, and he himself was slain. Two of Sivanarda’s family, 
Vikramaditya and Vasanta Rai, fled with their wealth to Jessore, and 
it is also said, carried there the valuables of the King, who wanted 
them to be removed to a place of seprity. SubSequently Vikram- 
aditya obtained his sanad as Raja of Jessore; and is stated to 
have expended a couple of lakhs of Eu2n8 or more in charity 
to the poor, and feeding Brahmans. Large grants of land were 
made to Kayasthffs, and the tract of country inhabited by them 
is mentioned as extending from Dhdka to Halishar. A son was ^ 
born to Vikramaditya, whom he named Pratapaditya ; jyid it was 
predicted of him at his birth, that he would supersede bis father, 
and this prediction was afterwards fulfilled. He was well educat- 
ed and skilled in all manly exercises, and when in J)ilhi, where 
he waJ sent to be trained, he obtained horn the Emperor Akbar^ 
a khelat for his poefic effusions. He yiccessfully intrigued 
to get his fj^tlier ousted, •and obtained the Kdj for himself. He 
built a new city near Jessore, at a plaCe called Dhumghat, the 
gate-way of which was so lofty, we are told, tbat^ an elephant 
with a*/io^d«/i ^oul(Lpass under it without the slightest incon- 
venience. He subduea the neighbouring Rdjas, and became so 
powerful, that he presumed ^to set the authjority of the Emperor 
at nought, and would not consent to do him homage and remit 
him the usual revenue. Several expeditions sent against him* 
were unsuccessful, but he was finally overcome and taken captive, 
as before narrated. 

As regards the origin of the name of the dissrict, we learn that# 
the last of the so-called |indcpendent Kings of Bengal, Daud, 
having rebelled against the Emperor of Dilhi, Vikramaditya, one 
of the councillors of tli^ former, fled with his weiflth to this 
place in the Sundarban, then known as Bhati, which he named# 
Yashahara, Glory depriving,” signifying that Gaur had been 
deprived of its ^lory. This account Mr. Westhfnd Says, obcurs 
in “ a popular history of PratHpaditya,” but he, i.e. the author, 
is inclined to consider it intended to convey, for reasons given, 
the idea of “ supremely glorious.” 

We have somewhere read or heard that, when Vikramaditj^a 
was seeking a refuge in some inaccessible place to secure his 
treasures, he proceeded by boat towards the Sundarlian, and 
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being asked fvhero be would land, be said, Jeshalia'^^ " any 

city,” hence the spot where ho stopped was so called, and in 
course of time it came to assume the present designation 
Yashahara. We simply give this derivation for what it is worth, 
and do not in any way^ecommefld it to our readers as the correct 
one. • 

Another version, for wliich we are indebted to Babu Rasbihari 
Bose (MooJeerjees Mage^ine, N. S., vol. i.), deriVes the designation 
from a ferryman nainal Jaslid-Fdtni, who used to ply 

his craft on the Kadamtali river, now a mere kJuU, and wlio at 
night frequently observed resplendent rays of light emerging 
from the depths of the stream. He reported this to Kajfi 
Prat^paditya, who fell in dhariid before the place. After fasting 
for three days he was visited by a vision, in whicli the goddess Kali 
appeared to him, and told hinu that her stone image evolved the 
shining light, and wlicn the stream dried up slie would consent 
to be worshipped there, and thenceforth become the guardian 
divinity ^f the family. She is said to have resided in Pratapa- 
ditya’s palace to protect him from harm ; b,ut on one occasion, 
when his cruelty stepped beyond bounds, she appeared to him in 
the guise of one of his daughters, and beivg rudely commanded to 
,go away, she gave him a reproachful look and left him foi^ever. 
And the image of {he goddess in the t^nple, whicli before that 
faced the south, was found to have turned its head^tp the east. 
Soon after, the tale proceeds, the army of the Emperor Jahatjgir, 
under the redpubtable Raja Man Singh, took the city and captured 
its ruler. * u ^ 

Raja Pratapaditya was one, an^l it is stated the chief, of the 
twelve Barak Bhv.yas, or the great Jand-liolders, who then owned 
Bengal ; and an interesting account of five of these personages, 
‘belonging to Eastern Bengal, is given by Dr. J, Wise in Jom\ 
As, Soe.j B.j N. S. vol. liii, pp. 197-214', where the status 
held by them is, evidently for the first time, clearly defined. 

* Jessore-Iswaripur not being at present comprised within the 
Jessore district, as its limils have been considerably curtailed 
since 1788, Mr. Westland diAnot visit the place, and was, there- 
fore, unabld to furnish us with an acqount of tlie ruins there. 
‘But we ought, we think, to supply such information on the 
subj(jct as we can from other sources.- Babu Rasbihari Bose's 
valuable p/iper*on the “ Antiquities of Jessore-I»waripfir, ” whicli 
appeared in Hooker jees Magazine^ S., \ol. 1, furnishes us 
with a good many particulars on this point, and we cannot do 
better, we think, than very briefly note dowh what he has com- 
municated thereanent. 

First and foremost must be noticed the temple of Jessore- Is war i, 
where the trunkless image of the relentliss goddess KMi is placed 
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with a lieap of clotlies wrapped below its neck, lest <ts dilapidated 
state should provoke the ridicule of any irreverent spectator. 
T<f explain the cause of the image being deprived of its just 
proportions, the Adhikdris, or the priests in whose charge it is, 
have invented a marvellous tsfle, which^we need not here repeat 
in extenso. Suffice it to say that Pmtapaditya having seen a 
glorious light issue from below the ground, dug at the spot, and 
came upon the he^d of the goddess. Hei^e her fane is rootless, 
to permit of her emanations ascending uninterrupted to heaven. 
Formerly, it is said, pious Hindu pilgrims used to flock in vast 
numbers to behold this wondrous image of the dread goddess 
of the Bengalis, the bloody Kali, and the residfent priests waxed 
rich with their lavish offerings ; hnft now, we are told, “ family 
dissensions, as well as an unbelieving age, have brought them to 
the brink of ruin.” 

Originally, it w^ould appear, the local hcabitation of the goddess 
was far grander and more imposing,, as about oue-fourtb of a mile 
from its present dwelling, are the remains of “a magnificent brick 
structure rising high in the.air;” and the Babu is, *no doubt, 
quite right in conjecturing it to liave been “ a gigantic Hindu 
temple converted by Mussulman bigotry into a miisjid/^ for 
adjoining it are the tombs of the twelve XJmarss, or nobles, 
who were sent against Pjjatapaditya, and who were slain by him 
before the advent of Singh, the illuStrious ancestor of the 
present Jatpi'ir chieftain. • 

The city was evidently fenced in, and defended by a strong 
and lofty wall, ^s the remains of it, it is stated, fijay be traced 
for a dozen* miles or sof^s far as Dhumgliat, wLitlier Pratapaditya 
removed the capital, owing to* liis unwillingness to disturb his 
father, Vikramaditya, whom h^had deposed. • 

Not far from the walls of the city is a large tauk, designated 
Chand after a member of Vasanta Rai’s family. Besides 
this there are two more tanks, called Rup Rai and Manik Rai, 
after other members of the same family. 

To the west of the existing village are the ruins of one of 
Pratipaditya’s palaces, named Bdra^iwari, signifying the man- 
sion of twelve doors. It is said to liave been a spacious dwelling, 
facing an immense tank, which is rapidly filling up. Close 
to it are the ruins of Kochu Rai s house, which no one has ventured 
to dismantle, 1105 has any one appropriated its mattiials, from 
a superstitious idea, that t 4 ie spirit of the owner would arise to pre- 
vent any one molestfng what was his habitation when on earth. 

The Jail, or Hdjls Khdnd, stands half-mile southward, and the 
roof, despite the neglect of three centuries, remains almost entire. 
The building is said to have iiad three stories, two of which have 
sunk below the ground, btt this is hardly credible. 


C 
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Tlie niiiis Mall nil'll! Ill'll', calloil aflor AlaliiiiU'l Shall, the 
twelfth King of Kengal. wrongly (iesignated hy Mr. Westland 
]Vluhamnia(.lf)ui'/ are next noticed. 'J'lu'v all belong to the pei^od 
of 8ifanim Rai, the notorious zainindar of Rasnah, stvlod by the 
writei' ot the report, a Rj^ja. Mr.* We>tland is unable to account 
liow the zainindari came into Sitaram’s hand, but Mr. Blochmaun 
(Jour, yl.s*. Soc., /i., N. S., vol. xiii, p. 2-9), supposes liiin to 
have been one ^)f the dor^cendants or successors (^f the e(|ually tjoto- 
rious Mulvujid, who passesst'd tlie Sirkar of Fathabad (F.uklpiir) 
and Parganah Bosnah, and after wlioni was named Chav Mukun- 
dia, a large island in the (hinges, opposite Faridpdr. Ilis son 
Satrjit, ill the rcigif of the Emperor Jahangir, would not consent 
to pay any revenue to the Nawiib at Bhakii, and was captured 
during tlie sovereignty of Bhahjaban, and hanged at Dhaka, about, 
it fssaid, A. D. If33(>. 

'J^iie tale of Sitaram is related in the report thus : — Bengal 
was divided into twelve provinces, each*one of which was hold by 
a separate^ Raj I, and all of them becoming refractory, Sitaram 
was despatched to act against them. Flo succeeded so eftectually, 
that he not only dispossessed them, but was al'le to a[)propriate to 
himself their holdings, when he in turn refused to pay any leve- 
nue. The Nawah sent his sou-iu-law| Abu Tarah, against 
Sitaram, hut the latter possessed a redoubtable warrior in the 
person of Mcnahatii, the invading forco«s were defeated, and 
its leader killed. Another expedition despatched to ‘apprehend 
him was successful, and his (General, Menahatli, having been taken 
prisoner aiul put to death, Sitaram had to succumb., I lo was,.carried 
as a captive to j)luika, and bp is stated to *ltave, “sucked poison 
from a ring, wliicli. llamiibal-likc, he kept against such emergen- 
cies, and so ho died.*' This cveiit*occurre(l, Mr. Westland says, 
^‘at the very latest about 1712 or 1714 A.D.” 

According to SfGwart,*|- Sitaram slew Abu Tarab, the Fouzdar of 
Bosnah, and the former was afterwards captured and taken to 
Murshidabad, where he was impaled. When this event occurred it 
is not preci.sely stated. The late well-known writer, Bahu Kisari 
Cliaiid Mitra, in one of the sepes of articles on “The Territorial 
Aristocracy \)f Bengal ” (Calcutta Revievj, vol. Ivi,) states that 
iDayar^m, the founder of the Dighapatia fjimily, headed the success- 
ful exjDedition sent to apprehend Sitaram, and was on that account 
created Ral< Rayari by the Nawab; but he, unfortunately, does not 
supply us with any date. , • 

^ f_ _ 

Mr. AVestland derives the name on condition that the place should 
from an aged Moslem Fakir, Muliam- be called affer him. 
mad Khan, who re.sidud on the spot, t Vidv, lii.s Jlisto?’?/ oj Ikngal, Cal- 
and \voul<l only consent to vacate it, cutta 1817, pp. 239 and 240. 
when requested hy Sitaram to leave, t 
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As regards tlie date of the decease of Sifciram, it* would appear 
from certain correspond<aice, insorted in Kcv. J. Longs “Selec- 
tiotis from the Records of Glover nnicnt/’ vol. i, tliat he died long 
subserpieiit to Mie time mentioned hy Mr. Westland. At pp. otU 
and S(j2, wo lind a letter from tlte Nawab^to the English Clovernor 
of Calcutta, under date the 18th KovemLer 170i, stating that — 

“ I have Irad the pleasure to receive your letter wliorein you 
‘‘ write ‘ that Mr. fose, an English merclayit, was ^oing in a boat 
“ with some money and goods ; that the boat people murdered him 
“ near Rackei gunge, seized the money and goods, and took shelter 
“in the zemindari of Soetaram ; that you enclosed me an account 
“of the moiicy ami goods that were plunderfid ; that 1 should 
“ write to thii Nail) of Dacca to malte the zemindar refund, and to 
take such vigorous measures that those parts may be entirely 
“elearod of robbers and murderers.' Sir, agieeahly to your desire, 

“ I have written ;yi order to Syed 'Mahomed Reza Rlian, and I 
“ herewith send it open for*your peaisal, you will ))e pleased to 
“ forward it." 

Again, at pp. 887, 888 and 38/), in a letter from the* Governor 
to the Nawab, datfid the l-lth * Novetnber 1701', Siturlin is 
mentioned — 

1« have already, by word of mouth, roproseuted to you that as 
“ Mr. Rose, an English .L^(‘ntlemau, was travelling in a boat with* 
“some moij^y and goi^ds, the boat pcoplf* muidered him near 
“ JJackcrgftngo and carried awny tiie mowey anil goods, and took 
“shelter in the zemindnry of Sectnram. In ouler to empiirc into 
“ this ;)ifair, 1 sc^it an Engli.'shman to the said ^einl\dar, but he 
“ would imt regal d hiirt,’’ etc., etc. 

And strange to say thonamifof Dayaram also crops up in the 
same page, in a letter “ to Mifza Lritch OawT),"*Nail) of ]\lurahidri- 
bad, from the Goveinor, under date the lOth Jannaiy 1701' : — , 

“ At this time J am informed, by a letter from Mr. Williamson 
“ at Co.s.sim bazar Factory, that a liundrcd inaiiiuis'of silk belonging 
“ to tlie Company were coming fioni Rampore Lholeah to the saic^ 
“ Factory, but«wore stopped by Dayaiam the zemindar of Rajshaye 
“ on the occasion of the troubles breaking out, and that one Radlia* 
“ Kislion, an oiKcex’ of yonis, lias taken the said silic from tho 
“zemindar into his own possession, and has not yet sent it to the, 
“ Factory.", 

If we are to accept the above statements regarding tSitaram as 
facts, then it would ajfpear, that this refractory zemindar was 
living up to at leaf^ the close of J7h‘'i?, ^yllen ho may have been 
captured by Dayarani 4ind impiisoncd at Nator, as represented by 
Babu Kisari Chand Mitra. We may here add, that 17()1' waa 
exactly a year prior to the Dewani being vested in the llou’ble 
East India Company by Mie Empoior of Dillii, 
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The report gi VOS a graphic description of the ruins, and the 
principal ones would appear to be the quadrangular fort, two tanks, 
named respectively Rain Sagar and Sukli Sagar, Sitaram’s horjse, 
the Darivdzd or the “lion gate,” the Fanyaghar, and the 

temples of Kali and* Lakshrni .Nar%an. The first of the two 
temples just named foriAejfly bore an inscription in Sanskrit, and 
a transcript of it is given by Mr. Westland, and was obtained by 
him from the superintendent of the temples. The date is enigmati- 
cally expresse(t, and Mr. Westland considers it fo be 1621 of the 
Saka era, which starts from the birth of Salivulqana, a mythologi- 
cal prince of the Dukhun, who opposed Vikraniaditya, the ruler of 
Ujjayani ; it commenced on the 1st Vaisakh, r*)179 Kali yuga,— 
Monday, 4tli Maicli 78 A.D. The year given, 1621 A. S. corresponds 
with 1600 and 1700 of the Christian era. The other temple, th.it 
of Lakshmi Naiayan, is also stated to have had a Saiiskiit 
inscription, which was likewise? furnished by the superintendent of 
the temples to th(3 writer of tjie report,,, and the 'date of which is 
set down as 1626 A.S., = l7()4~/> A. I). Thiro is a third temple, 
dedicated* to Krisima. which 1i((^s an inscription in the Sanskrit 
language, but in Bengali cliaracCcrs, with the dvite given in the usual 
enigmatical manner, and stated to bo 1625 A.S.,= 1703-4 A.D. 

Sitaram boro by no means such a ^ood cliaiacler q,s Mr 
•Westland’s informant woiihl liave him bejievc, and this is homo 
out by an expressidn some times used by the natives in these 
ports, — “ He is another Sjtaram,” and applied to any one who leans 
foi* support OTJ, or appropriates the possession of, some other person. 

Thon follows some interesting information, regarding tho 
ruins at IMirzanagar, whicli was tho residoiice or the ‘Fouzdar of 
Jessore. Mr. Westland gives *A. D. *1700 as the date of these ruins ; 
but Stewart informs us,*' that as*farback as 1796, Kur All was 
Fotizdar of Je.ssore, so tho ruins are evidently somewhat older than 
*tho date as.signcd to them. 

MirzAnagar or ’tho “ Mirza’s city/’ is close to Trimohini, and the 
^| 3 uilding called the Nawab-bari, Ic., the “ Nawab’s house ” is 
there, as well as the remains of the Kild-bdri, or fort. Besides 
'-tliese, there are other ruins, such as the dungeon and wells ; the 
inner sides pf tho latter were finely plastered and rendered quite 
smooth, so that the wretched prisoners who were flung into them 
were utterly unable to get out. No inscription appears to have 
beemdiscov,ored. The only local tradition rccorde(J of it, is connected 
.with the dire oppression of one Kishar iKhan, which, strange to 
say, appears to have been the original narnemf Khan Jaljfin All, 
but Mr. Westland finds the Kishar Khan here referred to have been 
a petty zemindar, from certain official correspondence of 1791. 


* Jlisiory vj Bcntjul^ p^ 207; 
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A copy, or ratlier a translation of an affecting petkion is given, 
dated 1708, from two octogenarians, named Hidayat-idlali and 
Ra^mat-ullali, praying for a subsistence from Government, and 
claiming to be the great-grandsons of Niir-ullah Kban, the Nawab 
Nazim of Bengal, and foster-brotber of iheP Emperor Aurangzed). 
Mr. Westland rightly supposes that the .person stated to be the 
Nawab Nazim of Bengal, was in reality the Fouzdar of Jessore, who 
displayed such pusfllauirnity oji the rebollir^n of the Hindu Zamin- 
diir, Subha Sing, and the Afghan chief, Rahirn Kftan, and which, 
we may add, was seized on as a pretext hy the various European 
nations in Bengal, the English, the Frencli, and the Dutch, to 
fortify their respective factoiies. But the name tf the Fouzdar was 
Nur All, and not as Mr. Westland ?ieveral times states, Nur-iillah. 


The remaining ruins described are those of Kopilmoni, on the 
Kahadak river, Tlie place derives its name from a sago or mwni 
of the name of Kopil, who set up tlfe worship of the goddess called 
Kopileswari. • 

The 'origin of the worship of the goddess is neither related hy 
the writer of the report, nor w*as he evidently infonifbd about 
it. Our ioforniatioif is derived frohi an article by Bahu Rasbihari 
Bose, who visited the locality in bis otlicial capacity as Sub- 
divisi(inal officer of Kflulna, in the early part of 1808. The 
account given of it is as follows ' 

“ One of the respectable men from Mabom<?dcatty stated, on the 
“ autliorit}^of an old man, who had again, hoard it from his grand- 
father, that on the day of the Baron i festival, Kopil became 
‘‘ SidJui, and being anxious to test the fact hy occuhfj demonstra- 
“ tion, invoked iiis f#torite goddess to grace bis hermitage by b(;r 
“ presence. The goddess cameHding*on her waves, and when she 
departed Kopil threw himself into her walP(?rs*and died, praying 
“ that on the anniversary of his death, she would make her ap-% 
pearance on tiie spot for an hour.” 


Another version is thus clearly related hy the same writer : — 
“At night I received visits from a large number of respectable! 
‘ men of the surrounding villages. In reply to iny inquiries about 
‘ the origin of the fair, one of them told me, that Kopil’s mother 
‘having expressed a desire to go on a pilgrimage to tjie Ganges 
‘at the time of the Baroni, when that sacred stream is thought 
‘to become specially sacred, Kopil said, she need not take so 
‘ much trouble, ho could bring the goddess harsclf to grace 
‘the stream flowing bcncatji her cottage. Accordingly, on 
Hhe day of Baroni/Kopil invoked the Ganges, and the goddess 
I testified her prcsencetiu the Kahadak hy thrusting her hand out 
‘of the water, the rest of her body remaining buried under the 
‘ waves. It is said that, a t the request of Kopil, she agreed in 
‘future to m hour ut the time of the 
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“R'lroui foHtiral, in consequence of wliicli the stream Howing under 
“ihe lierniitago of Ivopil l>ecaine sacred on that particular day, 
*^and attracted crowds of pilgrims from the surrounding villages." 

Yet another and diderent account was given to tlie Ihibu by the 
priest in charge of thd temple 

“It was on the thirtctyith day after the full moon, tijc day of 
“ the liaroni festival, that K()j)il became SuUid, or had his 
‘‘prayers accepted in^ heaven, am^jt was to^commemorate that 
“ event that lie instituted the fair, which was continued on that 
“(lay, * * The priest also related, that the daughter of one 

“Jhingsi Chuckurbutty one evening came to light the hunple of 

Kopilmoni, biitf both Iho giil and tiie goddess thereupon dis- 

appeared from the temph;. The bereaved father having seiucLed 
“for liis child in vain, at last fell in Dhanni before the temple. 
“Oil the third day the goddc'ss appeared to him in his dream, and 
“ said that she had dcstroyed'tlio girl for presuming to enter the 
“ temple in an impure dress, .and tliatdier own stone image liaving 
“deserted the new temple so profined had leturncd to tluj ancient 
“ templc*l)uilt by Kopil, whicli was to be found Leneath the waters 
“of the Kabadak, but that she would conlii^iie to accept of offer- 
“ings made to her in the fuiiicr before an image made of 
day." 

\Ye arc unable to state at what precise pciiod the sage or 
liermit Kopil lived, •tmt lie was, ovidciv,tly, of sonfe mean caste, 
and a few suspect that, the Arohunts in ehaige of the 'lemplo, who 
are jo(jlSi “weavers,” arc his descendants. That ho .did not 
belong to any of the three higher castes, Jbahi^'an, Kayibslha, or 
Vaidya, is jiroved by the fact, that the *^^)ilgiims who assemble 
there, are exclusively composed of the lower classes of Hindus. 

There is a wall-known lank ifl^‘ar Koiiilmoni, called Lohoni- 
Kliolona, not refened to by Mr. Westland, wliich is almost per- 
fectly dry in the cold W(\ather, but there is a w'cll in the centre of 
it, and barren women flock from tlie adjacent parts to bathe in it, 
under the impression that their di'^ahility will thereby be removed. 
We know not liow tluj water of thi.s particular taidc lias aerjuired 
this peculiar reputation, but^ tlicre is, doubtless, some mythical 
tale current to account for it. 

The report allndi’S to certain mounds at Agra, near Kopilmoni, 
and tliere are traco.s there of brick buildings Ixang buried in the 
earkh. lUhu 1.11:1 shi h ari Jiose says on this hea(lyi“that Kopilmoni 
“ and its neiglihourhood contain ,the rtiiiis of a large city, wliose 
“ splendour lias long since passed aw'ay.” 

Mr, W( 3 stlan(l doe.s not mention a Moslem tomb at Kopilmoni, 
which is held ifi great vomnation l»y Himlns and Muhammadans 
alike. It is that of a Fakir, named Jafir-ullah, who is reputed to 
Lave died three .score and ten years agof or more. 
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Tl»e concludin'*' portion of tlie second pai’t of Mk? report com- 
prist's the outlines of the histories of the Kajas of Naldangct, 
Jcss^re, and Nat or. 

Tlie first of the trio above named, Naldanga, is generally con- 
sidered to belong to the most ancient family in the district. The 
Eajas of this place claim to be descentfed fioni one llaladhar 
Bhattacharjya, who resided in the village of Jjhal)iasuba, in the 
district of Jjliaka, •some four centuries One \bslinu Das 

llazra, who was a descendant of the fifth generation* of the afore- 
said llaladhar, may be said to have founded the fortunes of the 
family, as he acquired five villages about Naldanga from the 
Niiwal) of BongnI, tor having assisted him with supplies when hard 
pressed for provisions, and which sintjde act of ho,s|)itality has been 
inagnific'd into a miracle in the local tradition current about linn, 
lie is represented as being a recluse, who resides by himself in the 
jungle, and had a^son named Snmanta Rai, on which Mr. West- 
land naively remarks tliut ^ one does not see how he could havt 
produced a son.’' "‘This miraculous offspring of tlie hermit obtain 
ed, it is said, the sobriquet of Ri'wiabbir Kb an, for bis remarkable 
strength and courage, *wbicli, the legend anenthim states, stood liin: 
in good stead in expellin^^ the Afghan zamindara, who held landi 
in that^part of the country, and annexing their vast e.>tatcs to hh 
own comparatively slender patrimonial possessions. Of course 
ill those days*of anarchy ^nd mis-rule, “ the *good old rule" am 
“ the simple plan " was in full forces • 

“ That they should take, who have the power, 

• Agd they should keep who can.” % 

as Wordsworth sang o^r Rob I^oy's gyave. 

The first member of the family who bore tlvi title of Raja, h 
slated to liave been Chandi Charn Deb Rai, w^io was the third ii: 
descent from Si imantii, but the date of this event is not given, uoi 
proiiably known to any one. The appellation (^f Raja, appear: 
to have been assumed by the larger zemindars of tlieir own accoid 
and there is no evidence, wo believe, to show that this famil) 
ever obtained any authority for bearing that title from the Nawub. 

The present Raja, Prainatha Bliusan Deb Rai, is only ar 
adopted son of the last R4ja, Indra Bhiisan Del) Raf, who wai 
himself an adopted son of the preceding Raja, Sasi Bhnsan Deb Rai 
successor of Ram Sanknr, an own son of Rdja Krishna Deb Rdi.^ 

• - — • - • — • • — 

Mr. Westland says th»t tlie Mitra, (Cal Rev., vol. Ivi, p. 8), Ran 
immediate predecessor -of this Rdja, Kduta’s father, Raja Uamjlban;i, diei 
by name Raghu Dob Rai, having re- in that year, and the Nator estatei 
fused to obey an order of life Nawab, were managed during the minority oj 
he ordered Raghu's possessions to his sou by Dayaraiu Kai. 
be made over to Ram Kanta, at that f He lield the title of Raid b\ 
time (A.D. 1737) Rajd of ^dtor. virtue of a sauad. 

But, according to Babu Kisari Chaud 
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On the doat^i uf the latter in 1773, the estates were divided 
into three distinct portions, one of which, amounting to |ths of 
tlie whole, coinpiisiug, wliat Mr. Westland terms, the eastern 
circle/’ is all tliat is left of the iulieritance in the family. The 
other two portions afe now owned by the Narail family, wliich 
lias only recently beconfe .{possessed of extensive landed properties 
in the district, in fad since the Permanent Settlement, which cir- 
cumstance we shall hav,e occasion to refer to mcA’c fiilly hereafter. 

The Kaja of Jessore, alias Chanclira, where the Rdj-hdri is now 
located, asserts his descent from Bhaheshwar Rai, who is said to 
have beet) one of the wairiors in the train of Azim Kh^n, who com- 
manded the Emperor of Delhi’s army in Bengal, during A. D. J5S2 
and 1583 ; but what authority he has for so doing, we arc not in- 
formed. Bhaheshwar acquired, wc are told, some of tlie vast posses- 
sions of Raja Pratapaditya, and, probably, on tli at refractory person- 
age being taken prisoner, assurbed the title of Raja. Tlie next suc- 
cessor, Mutab Ram Rai, retained tlie possessions, and his successor 
Kandarpa Rai, added five Pargauabs, including IScliinabad. Next 
comes Mft-nobiir Rai, who, withimthc space of a little more than 
a score of years, from A. D. JGS2 to 1703, afipiired possession of 
more than a dozen additional Parganahs, large and small, including 
Sahos and Calcutta, Can the latter be‘ meant for our “(Jity of 
• Palaces ? We trow not. In the time of . Sukh Deb Rai, successor 
of Krishna Ram, s<5u of Manobar, 4 as^, i.e., v^^tbsKir onc-fourth 
of the family projierty. was *inade over to bis bro'dier, Syam 
Sundar, and Uiis passed afterwards, in default of any heir male of 
bis body, to,;Salah-u-din Khan, as conipeusatiop for some lands 
of his near Calcutta having been taken ftom him bjr the Nawab 
and granted to the East India Coihpauy. In 1814, Haji Muham- 
mad Moll sin was m possession of thiS one-fourth share, and he dying 
without heirs, bequeathed it in trust for the benefit of the Imam* 
hdra at Uiigli, This is the WaJef^ or trust estate, in Jessore, in 
charge of Government, and known as the Ghdr-dni or “ four-anna 
zemindari,” which designation became attached as a prefix to 
the name of one of tlie first Deputy Collectors in the district, the 
late Mr. A. T. Smith, who had the management of it, and who 
was thenceforth known to all, both Europeans and Natives, as 
Vhdr-dni Smith. 

The twelve-anna share passed from Sukh Deb on his death to 
his son Nilkaiita lUi, who was succeeded by, Srik^iuta Rai, in 
17G4, and it was during his time tljat tlie family became impover- 
isiied ; so much so, that on his death, wliich odcurred in 1 802, his 
son, Benikanta Rai was left without any^land, and dependent on 
the liberality of Government for support. But in 1808 he was 
able to recover some portion at least of liis ancestral possessions, 
by obtaining a decree in the Supreme ‘Court for the caucelmeut 
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of the sale of certain estates sold at the Slioritrs ^lale. He was 
succeeded in 1817 by tlie present Raja, Baradd Kanta Rai, who 
bei8g then a minor, the estates were for a long time under the 
Court of Wards. ^ 

In 1859, Lord Canning, therf Governor-General, was pleased 
to grant to Barada Kdnta Rai a sanad ah “ Raja Bahadur and 
the Commissioner of the division, at that time Mr. Arthur Groto, 
conferred on him tke title at a Durbar hekUn Jessoi^e expressly for 
that purpose. 

The Rajd does not appear at any time to have taken an active 
interest in the management of his estates. 

The last Raja, whose history is narrated, that of Nator. 
The founder* of this family was, we learn from Babu Kisari 
Chand Mitra, one Raghunandana ; who from the humble occu- 
pation of gatherer of flowers for, the celebration of Pujas of 
the Patiya famil34, became the vakil of that Raj at the Court 
of the Nawab at Murshidftbad, and subsecpiently occupied suc- 
cessively the posts of Waib Kandngo, Rai Rayan, an^ Dewdn, 
which enabled him^to acquirer vi^st territorial possessions before 
his death, which occurred in 1131 of the Bengali era. Ilis 
brother, Ramjibana, alsq an able man, siicceeded him, and he 
and hi!^ Dewan, the famous Dayaram Rai, greatly increased the 
grandeur and possessions 'of the family. ^ 

Jn 1737 D., on tho« death of Rainjibana without having any 

male issue, the estates passed to his great-grandson, Ram Kanta, 
who is described as a good enough man, but lacking^ ability and 
energy. • His wif«, Maharani Bhabani, who married at ^hc compara- 
tively late age of lifted, wasa^ery superior woman, and on her 
husband’s death, in 1784, sin; most ably con diuitcd the manage- 
ment of the estates for a long period, ^le had no son, but 
her husband had granted her permission, as usual among Hindus 
in such cases, to adopt a son and heir. 

Mahir4ni Bhabani was a celebrated character, and one of the few 
native women \yho have displayed ability to rule without fear or 
favour ; and she witnessed the extinction of the Muhammadan, and 
inauguration of the British Government, in this country. It is 
related that the Nawab, the licentious Sirdj-ud-daula, lufving heard 
of the surpassing beauty of her widowed daughter, Tara, was 
desirous of acquiring possession of her person. This being reported to 
the Maharani, she^^nde^ cover of night escaped witl! heP dauglitei 
from the place, and proceeded tt) Ban^ras. She was withal a good 
and devout woman, and spent vast sums of money in charity, and 
the erection of religious edifices in Bau^ras, Murshidabad, and oi 
course Nator, 

* «al. Kev. l\'o. cxi. 


}) 
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The Maharaiii on her death was succeeded by her adopted son 
Ram Krishna, who does not appear to have possessed any capacity 
for business ; and he had, most unfortunately for liim, as liis friend 
and counsellor, the notorious Kalisankar, the founder of the 
Narail family, who enru^hed himself at the expense of his master. 
The greatly impoverished“estates descended on the demise of the 
Raja to his sou, Biswanath, who from being a firm worshipper 
of Sakti, as w^re his f(fre-fathers before him, became a Vaishnava. 
He was succeeded by Gobinda Chandra, who was adopted by 
the eldest of the three wives of the deceased Raja, Rani Krishna- 
mani, and he dying after a short time, was succeeded iu turn by 
his adopted son, Govindanath^ whose right of succession was hotly 
contested up to the Privy Council, hut heh)re the judgment of 
that august tribunal could he pronounced, both Govindanath and 
Rani Krishmtrnaui had died. The estates, on the death of Govinda- 
luith, came under the management of his mothck>' Rani Sibeswari. 

Another and minor branch of this ITimily, sprung from Sihnath, 
a younger brother of Biswanath, holds a conspicuous position in the 
district of Riij si liibi. Sibmtth succeeded^ by his sou Ananda- 
nath Rai, who had the title of “ Raja Bahadur’’ conferred on him 
by Government, and was also made a csj, TTc died in 18G6, and 
his eldest son, Cliandranath, in 187<b received the sa'kad of 
** Raja Bahadur, f^'id for some time ‘held an honorable post 
under the Government of India, as Attac^'iein the Foreign Oftlce. 

In the concluding p.^rngraph of Part II., Mr. Westland has 
referred to t^)C Dighapatia family, which was founded by I>ayardm, 
who commenced life as an inferior ollicer or Amlah’' in the 
Nator Raj, and by his consumm,ate tact,*^‘judgmont and ability, 
rose to be Dewau, and the owner 0 / extensive landed property in 
the Rajshahi district. After his death his son, Prannath RM, 
succeeded ; he was educated in the Calcutta Ward’s Institution and 
had the title of/‘ Raja Bahadur” conferred upon him in recogni- 
tion of his various acts of public liberality, under a sanad, bearing 
date the 20th April ISoI*, and the investiture was held at Govern- 
ment House in the presence of several independent chiefs. Lord 
Dalhousie himself invested him with the insignia of the title, 
accompanfed with a few kind and encouraging words. This pro- 
mising native nobleman died in 1861, and his successor is his 
adopted son, Pramathanath Rdi, who has followed in the foot- 
steps of the late Raja, and was in 1871^ on thfe recommendation 
of the Commissioner of the division, created ‘‘ Raj^ Bahadur by 
Lord Mayo. 

The Report states that, on the disintegration of the Nator 
estates, Kalisraikar R^i and Dayfiram Rai, the ancestors of the 
Narail and Dighapatia families, respectively, became purclia^ers 
of large portions thereof ; but R6ja Pra*aathamith Rfii, we believe, 
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takes exception to the latter part of tlie statcmfjnt, asserting 
that as the Nator estates were compact at the time of tlie Perina- 
Tieitt Settlement, aiul Dayaram died prior to it, Mr. Westland has 
committed an obvious error. The Kaja cilos, in proof of his asser- 
tion, the KdbuLhjata of the then Raja of Nator, Ram Kanta, in the 
Rajshahi Collectorate ; and states that, fiM-trom his ancestor depriv- 
ing the Nator Raj of any of its property, it was once owing to 
the intercession of*Dayaram that the estates belonging to it were 
returned to the family after having been confiscated oy the Nawab. 
This imputation on the fair character of Dayaiarn, wliich stands- 
very high among his countrymen, was, without doubt, unwittingly 
done, and no one will, perhaps, regret it more titan Mr. Westland 
himself. We were rather surprised*to find that the error, for such 
wo believe it to be, has been repeated in the second edition. 

. H. JAMES RAINEY. 

Khulvd, Jessore.* 

Post .Scriphtm . — The above artide having been written some 
timo in March last, Ave Itad no opportunity of noti^iing the 
paper of Mr. H. .Reveridge,* C, s. — '‘Were the Siiiidarbans 
inhabited in ancient times ? — which was read and discussed 
at the Meeting of th«i Asiatic Sockty of Benyal, held on 
AVedn^sday, the 3rd May ; wherein he identifies, “ Chiandecan 
Avith “Cham] Khan,’’ “ Ehumghat,” al’yas, “ Jessore-Iswari- 
piir.” If Mr. Eeveiidgc»has satisfixetorily established the iden- 
tity of ‘'Chiandecan” with “ Jcssorc-lsVaripiir,” — and we have 
only yet been able to road the very nieagr^ resume of 
the paper ^ in qftcstioi^ published in the daily ntnv s papers, •— 
he has afforded us K valuabk) contribution towards elucida- 
ting the history of the Spndarbans. ^e» shall, probably, 
have occasion to refer at some length to Mr. Beveridge’s paper 
in one of our future articles on Jessore in this Review. 

May 1870. • TI. J. R. 

* Purclias in Ijis Pilgrimatjc thus “ gala, as so many iCingtlomes.^MVc^e 
incidentally alludes to this {dace : p. 3, Early Traods in Indian First 
“Arracaii, Ckandican and yiripur ticrics, Calcutta: Lepage & Co. 
“are by Fernandez^ placed in lien- 1861. p 



Akt. il- our county gaol. 

O UR Gaol is situafed in a certain cold county in England ; 

and having visifed this institution, I propose to give a 
description of its management, regulations, &c. Situated on 
the outskirts of a sm^.ll town, we had to pass ‘through the differ- 
ent markets, meat-market, — grain-mai kev, vegetable and butter- 
market, and HO forth. Following the directions given, we came 
to a small street, about a tpiarter of a mile long, with no less 
than seven ale IAjuscs. There was no difficulty in finding the 
building. The high walls, and the heavy gate, witli a large 
printed board showing the penalties under the Act to those who 
might transgress the law with regard to prisoners, told the story 
plainly enough. * ^ 

It was with some little trepidation Uiat, armed with authority 
to visit from the Home Office, we lifted the huge knocker, so 
unlike the? fanciful knockers of Upper Harley Street, with which 
Jeames enjoys so much to produce a rat-tut-tat as his mistresses^ 
carriage drives up to pay a visit on the “Tuesday at home/’ Giving 
one single knock — the knocker seemeil too heavy for more — we 
•waited in silence. No ivply — it seems the gate-keeper was some 
distance off*; so we vSutiued to pull the bell. This pi'oduced a dull 
clang, and shortly the vast oaken door was opened the door- 
keeper—au old warder. He touched his cap and asked us to come 
in. PiesentiAg our order, we wore shown into tVe reception room 
on the left. “ This is the Chief Officer, Mt* Cade/’ said the door- 
keeper. “ Good morning, Sir,” saul a powerful man of about 
fifty. “Come to sde the goal?’^ “All right, Sir,” looking 
^at the passport. “Well, Sir, you’ll excuse me, you’ll like to 
know all about it, and you ain’t the first gentleman as I’ve 
shown over our old place.” 

« “ This, Sir, is what we calls the reception room. The Guvnor’s 
out or would show yer over himself, I’m sure. Them’s his keys,” 
‘ taking them from a peg. “ The big one is what goes by the 
name of tlie master key, and there’s only one, which is kept 
,at night in the Guvnor’s bed-room. Nothing but a steam 
ram could open that door; the lock cost without the 

masttjr key. Unless the lock be thrown back, as it is now, no 
one can open it. Well, we comes do the next large key, which 
the keercr-door holds and I have a dupricate. Then comes 
the key of the yards, the yard-gates.* The big cell block 
doors, all oak and iron, the inner doors, and, last not least, the 
cell doors tlicmselves. It ain’t easy to open all these. Then, 
there’s the parsons room key, the stihool-room key, and the 
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kitcliei). All different. There’s a little key, and only one 
which leads through a private door to the Bridewell where the 
women is^ kept, who carry on the washin’, mendin’, and so forth. 
There ain’t many women — “and” looking at a board, “our 
number of men and boys ain’t* above sijPty. Time was, when 
I can remember, a matter of thirty .y^ars ago, no less than 
two hundred and fifty to three hundred. Then tliere was debtors, 
Sheriff’s debtors, called ’em. There aii^’fc none now, but a man 
here and there, county court chaps. • 

Times is changed. liOr’ bless yer, Sir — prisoners used to have 
their pint o’ beer and meat. Adam’s ale does now, and only 
a bit o’ bread with that for the first montit — wheel and all. 
Well, as I was saying, Sir, this is Ihe receiving room, and when 
a prisoner is biought in, he ciilcis his name, father’s name, 
&c.” — showing a printed book. “ There’s lots more books, too 
many by half to my mind, as hak to keep 'em up liour by hour. 
Wliat pay do I get? Well, 25 shillings a-week. Me and my 
missus ‘ lias lodgings over head, coals, and gas. The rooms 
ain’t very graiul, but our lat« Guvnor — be went ba!k to the 
Indies (a County Constable there and Magistrate, or what not) — 
said he didn’t like the pay — got tliese fur us, from the gents, 
the Jkistices, But I’ll tSll yer about him afterwards.” 

Here, there was a solemn knock, and Bulderton, the doorkeeper,* 
first spyiijg*tbrougli a ^ttie wicket, admittoS a Seijeaut, a Police- 
man and t^o men. • 

“I^low, Sir, you’ll see the way we does it. Well, Serjeant, 
so yoiuve brou^it Collins again ? Well, Collins, wlT^fs up now? 
Old stoiy; kicked ye»*father when diuuk?” “ No, Sir,” replied 
the man, “ I ’ot him in the eye!” “ Oood ; so tins must be, let mo 
see, your sixteenth time ?” “^Seventeenth tifne, Mr. Cade ; if you 
please, Sir, I got on the spree and father wanted to turn me out.” ^ 
“ That ’ll do, what have yer got about yer ? Now look sharp, a 
knife, a handkerclier and three ha’ pence ; any*thing else? No 
tobacco ? Bless yer, those chaps hide tobacco every where.* 
Under the arln pits, any where. At Peutouvillc they look down 
your throat ! < 

Good morning Serjeant, there’s the receipt. Heard anything 
of Jenkins, Tom Jenkins, as was on Rev. Ironside’s farm ?” 

replied the Serjeant “ took up at Ipswich, got a twister 
this time from okl B—ll, six months. “ Good mor«in» Seije?iut,” 
said the Chief Officer, and they were let out. 

“Got any marks* about yer?” said Mr. Cade, “ Oh, scar on left 
eye. “Got that from»father, 2 years come Michaelmas” replied 
the incorrigible. “ Row about beer, and driving a lady home 
drunk. ^ 

“ What religion do y«r belong to ? ” asked the Chief Officer. 
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Well, I don't know,*' responded the profligate. Do yei ever go 
to a place of worship ? " “ Well, no.” “ When yer do go, where 
do yer go to ?” (this was rather puzzling it seemed to us.) “ Well, 
I suppose to the parish Church.” 

All right, Protestant.” And So with other questions the exami- 
nation closed. « 

“ Take him away, Balderton, and mind he sees the Doctor; any 
disease “ No.” “ Looks like itch ” examiningUho man’s arm — 

put him in Ihe itch room— and take this other fellar to the re- 
ception room — Doctor comes at four — them six men ought to go 
down to the yards, been here two^days.” And so they are marched 
off, and locked up.*’ 

“ Do they see any of thcir'friends ? ” “ Oh, yes, once in three 
months, or they may write a letter, which the Guvnor reads first. 
They see’s their friends through them bars, at about twenty paces 
distant, before me or the Guvnor. Do the wpmen cry? Well, 
they needs to, poor baggages. Soim? times ain’t got nothing 
before 'em but the work’ us. Our late Guvnor could tell yer 
stories about these letters' ‘oppia this will find you' and so forth, 
fit to make yer cry yer eyes out. And when* they goes out after 
being took, if felons, by the barber who does the photo.s, they 
goes home with a shillin’ or so to start the world with. Pwhaps 
*comes back after a week or so after bein’ on the tramp. 

^^That on the right’s the Guvnor’s room,” and th'en calling — 
” Balderton, show the g^nt your part o’ the business.” Taken 
into the next room we found Balderton busy with the boiler, 
filling a larga zinc bath with warm water. “ Wj^sIi ’em, yes, and 
they wants it, least ways jnost of ’em a^' ain’t seen water all 
their lives, and slqes at it like raaJ dogs. Cleans ’em ? Yes. I 
say, now look sharp,' and in you go. And then, betimes I take 
,this bair-brooni and just scrubs 'em as yer would them steps. 
Lor,’ to see the muck come off ’em, surprisin’. 

Well, when he’s clean, ho puts himself into a suit o' dark or 
flight clothes — accordin' whether he’s a felon or a misdemeanour,” 
(misdemeanant, our friend meant.) “ Wc gives him a shirt, a pair 
*o’ trousers, a waistcoat, jacket, stockings, boots and a haudkercher 
round his «ncck. He tlien goes to the yards and is put on the 
t tread wheel, or to grind corn, or what not. “This next room” 
(we could smell it) “ is the bake room. The bread’s not over 
whit&, and«at fust it chokes-like them as whose digestion ain’t 
good, after a bout on’t.” • * 

Going outside we came upon other rooms, the Infirmary. “ Our 
Indian Guvnor used to be that particler, ’we was glad when he 
went,” said my friend. “He wanted the floor white, and wouldn't 
have no smell ; then we had a new-fangled jim, carbolic acid he 
called it. Well, it did smell strong-, Guvnor used to say, 
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tlmn small rooms should be fit to cat your dinnSr in, and so 
they was. 

‘This is the store-room/’ said tlie old man. “Lots o’ things ready for 
any new batch, such as them military gentj they sends at times, 
and a nice bother they was — cflrse and ^wear awful. I’ve heard 
language o’ kinds, nothing like them •chaps as come dc.scrters 
from Aldershot. Not much good in war time, I speck” 
added the door-l^^eper. “ This next plaice, yer see, holds the 
prisoners’ clothes— they ^ all put up in bundles and ticketed. We 
fumigate ’em very often. One of our warders fumigated a suit 
till there wern’t nothing left, and the Major, our late Guvnor, 
made him pay for ’em. Least ways a new suit •for the man when 
he went out. Tliein handcuffs and heavy leg-irons and chains 
we ’ave for th’ obstreperou.s, and when he goes in the van to the 
Assizes. Lord how he laughed. We had one chap as struck 
Thompson— that’% our No 2 warder — and cheeked the Guvnor, and 
the nif^n was that wild he wouldn’t come out of his cell and 
stood with a broom defying us. The Guvnor says, Q.ide, fetch 
him out, and Cade just walks •in^ he ain’t a light weight, and 
he says just like * Damme, man, come out/ he rushes at him, and 
I’m afraid in cornin’ out the door was too small, and Cade says, 

‘ kick, •would yer ? ’ and bang. Well, the man couldn’t move for a 
fortnight ; he says he diihi’t kick the Chief Ojiicer, but that he got 
humped awtul. Of corse, Sir, this was a mistake, we ain’t allowed 
to use force. One feller told the Major he’wouldn’t wash a cell out ; 
he’d see the Guvnor — well further, Sir, and then he wouldn’t. Well, 
the Major says, ^Thompson, put him in irons,’ an5 so he did, 
fastened his^ two legsTogether.^ Weil he wouldn’t give in, and at 
night he ring.s his bell and insists on sewin’ the Guvnor. 
Well, the Guvnor sees him, and he say.s,* says he, Why, yer 
don’t mean me to go to bed in these imns, Sir, do yer ? That 
I do, says the Guvnor, and I shuts the dooy. Well, it was 
tidy cold, and the Guvnor was shiverin’ like with a heavy cloak 
on. The cold^ in these cells regularly runs through yer — and* 
the snow was a fut deep about that time. 

Well, the next day, when I goes to help to unlock, what does 
this chap say, but — ‘ Oh Lor’ Mr. Balderton, cold irons In bed all 
nighty won’t suit me, hand us the pail and I’ll clean, or do any- 
thing.* Well, when other means, three days bread and water is 
what the Guvnor can give, don’t act, he lias th(? bli^k hole 
opening a double wood and felt door. “ It’s dark enough. There 
ain’t no bed or chair, only what ye sees, the bare brick. "" Yer can’t 
see or bear nothin’. A (Jliy and a night’s the most tlie wust can stand. 
1 hat’s the Triangle,” pointing. “ Tliis is used when men are very 
bad. Cat- 0 -nine-tail — only one Justice at least must try the 
prisoner.” • 
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It appears, the men on first coming in, are kept apart from the 
yards, near what is called the lodge, in separate rooms till seen 
by the Doctor— a sort of qiiarantine—who passes them, if free from 
disease, down to the yards and cells below. Originally the scaffold 
used to be erected over the lodge in view of the public, 

Mr. Cade now accompanied us, and we passed through the 
garden, a large one. On one side a magnificent wisteria, wall fruit, 
pears, apples, grapes, flowers, vegetables, a fountain and paddocks 
outside the walls. Two or three orchards, stabling, a piggery, 
&c. The Chief Officer appeared to be handy at shoe-making, 
budding roses, painting and planting. Beautiful geraniums, and 
flowers of all kindS, testified to his care. 

We were now led down to the interior of the gaol, in the centre 
of which we found an octagonal house, raised from the ordinary 
level, of two stories high, the sUting rooms being on the ground 

There are” said Mr. Cade, who wus armed with his bundle 
of keys, “pine different yards. No. 1, the yard and set of separate 
cells for Sheriffs' debtors. No^. 2? men under trial. No. 3, yard 
miscellaneous. No. 4, used in case of men 'more than ordinary 
important prisoners, men in the route ^to long-term prisons or 
convicts for life. Then the felons' yard No. 5, then them as istmpri- 
“Boned for misdemeanours. No. 6. Yer observe, Sir, the wheel which 
will accommodate fifty is divided in the centre by palty walls, so 
as two sets have no communication together, only see each 
other at chapel, and then they’s separated. No. 6 for misde- 
meanants of -‘the first class. These men ain’t sentenced ^to hard 
labour, and don’t do no wheej or crank, or c^^ln grinding, &c. They 
generally prefers fo work at cleanin’, paintin’, repairs and garden 
work, &c., rather than remain idle, 'ihen wc have, Sir, No. 7, which 

iwe 'ave for an odd lunatic. , , i 

Well some of ^em tries on the dodge, or has epilepsy, and such 
like fits. We generally, with the help of the Doctor, finds 'em out, 
«and short commons brings ’em round. Bread and water ain’t 

fattenin’. , , i 

* Then there’s No. 8, used for little boys, whom the Guvnor 

keeps sepfll-ate. There's a boy there, Sir, stole a few apples. 
*Why, Sir, you and 1 ha’ done the same in otir time, and it s apt 
to harden ’em. The Guvnor has ’em taught to read and 
write sepdraW, tho’ we have night-school for* felons and mis- 
demeanants, separate nights. No. >9 lea^ls to separate cells, and, 
in there locked up alone, two prisoners grind corn— and precious 
hard work it is, the wheel being regulated like— flour falls one 
side in drawers, and bran, both locked up. So we see what 
each man does. No, the wheel don’t do any thing. Tho’ o\ir Indian 
Guvnor wanted to introduce, shafts he 'called ’em, and naachiu- 
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ci'y. I beg pardon — the vvliccl, Sir, pumps watef into a cistern 
lip tliere, at top of the Guvnor’s house. VVliat do we do when 
fulf? Well, your honour, there’s what’s called a waste pipe, and 
when tlie cistern’s full, the extra water runs through the main 
drains.” Here, Collins,” said the Cjncf Officer to a warder, 
dressed in ta neat uniform, a pensioner from the 0th Lancers, 
‘'explain to the gentleman the process,” Touching his hat, 
Jic opened the •yard-gate and admitt*! us. “ The men are 
on the wheel, Sir, f(lr so many hours, accor(Jing to season, 
ten hours being the extreme limit.” This warder was a most 
intelligent man, smart, and acquainted with his work, “ The 
men,” be added^ “ arc under two warders, *1 have the felons 
and Thompson the misdemeananls,r Tlie prisoners are on tho 

wheel Iialf an hour, off ten minutes. Our late Guvnor, Major , 

only allowed a certain number of orders, no more, no less. No 
prisoner allowed speak unless ill. You see those little boxes 
divided, like pews, with !t partition running up to the height of 
a man, so that the men can't see each other, or speak, or make 
signs? “Well, Sir ’’-—looking ^t his watch, “yoiul excuse 
mo. The time’s up, 20 minutes to 3.” The prisoners wer^ 
resting, sitting down. ^Tho word was given “Front form,” at- 
this etc ry man slipped to the front and formed line. “Right 
turn, quick march.” Thfty filed into the \^heer house and again ' 
formed line. The ne»t order “ Wheel \ip,” when each man 
stepped on the wheel, which began txj move. The same orders 
were repeated in the next yard. “ There are,” said the warder, 
“so many revolitions, in the minute 51, and a mViker on the 
tread-wheel marks fiach revojutiou, witli a piece of chalk as 
one step specially marked corals round. When ^jme is up the word 
is given “ off ” they form line, right turn, ^Jiiick march — halt — 
rest, and so on. After ten minutes’ rest, they begin again.” 
Supposing, we remarked, a man wants to drink^water ? “ Well, 
Sir,” observed the warder, “ the rules are he raises his hand to 
tlie level of his hip, and looks at the warder, wlio nods, and he# 
goes to the fountain in the centre of the yard, supplied by the 
wheel, takes a tin-can, chained to tlie fountain, drinks, and falls in ^ 
again, not a word spoken.” “ And in the liot summers?*” “ Well, 
Sir, the men sweat terribly — some fall off at times, and others, , 
who want to shirk, throw themselves off. Detected in this, the 
man is locked up, and reported to the Guvuoi* at •the visual 
hour. Wlioii a few days fn his cell, where he sees no one, bread 
and water, brings liim round pretty sharp.” Men some times 
get damaged — their owti fault. “ No, Sir, they, most of ’em, prefer 
the wheel — there’s some companionship — see some one.” 

A melancholy sight, this tread-wheel, and a useless waste of 
motive power, it struck mjr companion and myself. 


E 
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" And now,' Sir, if you like,” said the Chief Officer, “yermay 
like to see the cook-liouso.” Tlie gate nulockcd, and an inner 
door, and we found ourselves with a warder, cook, and assistant 
COOK, a prisoner. « 

“Tins, Sir,” said ^hc cook, ‘Ms the skilly, as they calls 
Jr., rpf f oat-mcal, and, perhaps, youll taste 

It. Ihe porridge, for such it was, was wliolesocie if not very appe- 
tising. Thera was rnlat put on, boiled. “‘You see. Sir,” said 
the cook, “to-morrow’s meat day, an*J.l the next soup day. 
We takes the water in which the meat has been boiled, and, 
according^ to the ^ale, adds vegetables, onions and the like. Here, 
Eatchem,” to the prisoner-assistant, “ bring that bowl of soup.” 
Tasting this we found it nutritious, a trille greasy and not like 
the clear soup our liost had'givcn us the day before. The cheese 
given on Sundays (no cooking ou tliis day) was— well, such as 
this county produces. Not so nice, as the Chief Offieer said, as 
the bar soap given out. * ‘ 

“ Talking about soap,” said Mr. Cade, “our Indian Guvnor, 
as we called him, insisted on the men’s bathing frequently, and 
the Doctor said he was right. Bless ycr, Sir, in the old 'days 
u man got one of Balderton’s scrubs when ho came in, and one 
when he went out, and (piite enough, too, for the likes of tllem.” 

Returning from Die cook-liouse wc ^neb the CViaplain, who 
showed us over the chapel. There was it harmonium,, played by 
the school-master at morning service, and on Sunday morning 
and evenings The Reverend gentleman astonished us by saying 
that the prisoners chant tlirough the whol^i of the servic^’. They 
are taught for an hour and -a hal£ in the evening, readiinq arith- 
metic and gcograpliy, Woll-bcharcd men arc allowed books to 
read when in their cells, and looking at these, we found that it 
was rather like forcing religion. The Cliaplain had, however, 
introduced lately books with moral stories, and not reminding the 
men, perhaps, too much of (] notations from the Serptures at every 
line. 

Tlien we saw the Surgery— and, to us ((uitc new, the tell- 
tale clock.^ This Mr.^ Cade explained to us was for the night 
waxtehman, up all night, and every night. Imagine an oiifin- 
ary clock without liands. lu the centre and ou the top of 
the. dial, ^imagine an arrangement for pressing down upon little 
uprights. Tliat is to say, as a watchman,* I am bound to 
go round without fail every hohr at unc^ntain intervals. Say, 

I ariive at a quarter-past ten at night, on pressing down the 
spiiug a little upright disappears, and mVks my visit at that 
Lour and minute. The next morning the Governor comes round 
and secs that the clock is marked at 9-:ip, 10-45, and so on, till 
morniijg, There is one key, kept by tlie Governor, so there can 
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1)0 no tampering, and the lazy warder is surelj^ caught, as if 
the Governor sat up all night to watch him. An ingenious 
process, as some men have known to their cost. 

There was the school-room to see, with its clean forms and 
tables. Tlie wheel house, whore is the •regulator, or break, a 
most necessary arrangement, seeing t^iift without this the wheel 
at times would go round with a fearful velocily. 

We wanted to Ijirn, if with all these arrjngements and discipline 
tricks could be played. • • 

“ Well, now ril tell ycr. Sir, what they can do witli all our 
watching, and I,” said Mr. Cade,^' have been hero SO years and 
ought to know a dodge or two. There ain’tiiio knives allowed, 
oven to peel the taters. But knives some of ’em will have. 
One day, mo and our late Guvnor was searching tho 
prisoners when ho come upon all sorts — wooden knives, con- 
cealed ill a chaj^^s hoots, any ^^^hore. One was made of a bit 
of hoop-iron, picked up ^n the garden when digging. W^ell, if 
ycr please, ycr honour, what does my man do, hut when put on the 
(Jliaplain’s fire-place, he takgs two piece o’ fiie-^ood and 
binds 'em on, and ‘so makes a. hflndlc. And then sharpens the 
iron on his iron bedstead. One had as nice a wood fork as 
you’d, like to see. lie •just got a bit o’ lire-wood, and licats the 
Chaplaiifs poker red hot, and then burns two prongs. He was* 
found out,/(fr he let the poker fall and burnt the Chaplain’s car- 
pet — ThAt he did” said tho Chaplain. . 

Tlie chap wo found gcttiii ’ very fat, and inside his pocket wo 
found l^^t in, rouyd his body like a paddin’, aquautityof Hour pasf&. 
He confessed lie cook^ chippalees, the Guvnor called ’em, on the 
chapel. gas stove ; or eat it raw*whcn*he couldn’t dodge otlicrwise. 
Some of ’em cats bran and gists a belly-achc. Wer sec, each man 
has a bell attached to bis cell, and one of ’em roused np tho 
Guvnor and told bow ho had eaten some thing as disagreed with* 
him. • 

We were shown the bell arrangement. In the cell, about 10 
feet square, is h bcll-liandle ; pulling this, the prisoner disengage? 
a brass hand outside his cell and an iron one outside each block# 
of cells. Hearing the bell a warder goes. Ob, he s;iys, No. 0. 
So bo unlocks, and looking along, be sees tho hand or indicator 
down at No. o2 cell. Well, No. 32, what’s up ? Please, Sir, I don’tT 
feel well, — andsevheis attended to. Men subject , to fits arg put 
in a double cell, with two«othcy men. “ Many of ’em,” said the Chief 
Officer ‘‘ is up to trteks this ways, lo get companions, and we had 
one famous burglary # concocted by an American here. Whoa 
released, our friend comes ilown from London to our county 
and commits a burglary. They was all armed with revolvers 
and fired ’em pretty well, they got lirci.s each. The Judge 
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Brainwell, sa^s, I sentence you to transportation for the natural 
term of your life. One prisoner gives a long whistle. He 
thought heM only get ten years, and the other says, cheeky fike, 
' 1 slian’t live so loyg, your Lordship.’ Well, he went off to 
Pentonville, and then yas transferred, after the usual time, three 
years. This Araciican haVln’t no counsel, hadn’t got money for it. 
Well, wo got them all into the van, and shirkii^g the railway, took 
'em nearly four milcjJ in the van by road. « The roughs was 
about all round the court, but our Chi^f Constable, Captain G., 
had an extra lot 0’ bobbies, and we got o-ff all right. Thb mob 
oheeriii’ and sayiii* good-bye, old boy, shan’t see ycr again for 
some time.'* * 

“ Prisoners under trial is allowed to feed tliemselvcs, and a 
public-house near used to do for them. He was allowed, on payin’, 
half a pint 0* beer. A regular old hand came from America 
to try his band hero. Lor’, to sec the instruments, crow-bar, 
jemmy, &c., in court, was a sight. * 

One capie the repentant dodge, and tried to gammon the parson. 
Weren’t no go — tho’ of corse., he exerted Ipm, the blackguard. 
He asked for a pencil to make notes, he said on the parson’s 
sermon, the villain, and he wrote “chits,’,’ our Guvnor called ’em 
to his pals, and said let’s try old Fleming’s counting house, ahd so 
*he did. ^ 

The women is the wust when they gets their tantr\ims. One 
wouldn’t cat for a week. However, the Doctor brought the 
stomach pump, and she came round, gradual like. 

They washes the shirts and that like. Yes* the drifb cloth 
clothes are now cleaned. WJieu o\u’ new (ahvnor came from tho 
Indies he found eut that the clothes hadn’t been cleaned for 
forty or fifty years. So lie says, we have no right to put a man 
•in prison for being tipsy, and then give him a skin or other 
disease which may last him a life-time. Well, there was such 
a to-do, every thing went so smooth till he come. Then you saw 
prisoners scrubbing the clothes with soap and ammonia. Wy 
missus said ‘ I say, John, what’s up, we shan’t want no 
^smelling salts when you comes home rather late from the King 
of Prussia.^ The old woman can crack a joke when she ain’t 
tbad with the rheumatics." 

On inquiring about salaries, we found that a warder, (they were 
all p'ensioutrs from the army, drawing a pitttfuce) receives per 
week, paid weekly by the county, twenty shillings. He is entitled 
to one suit of uniform per year, and a great coat, lasting three 
years. The work is hard, and entails st&nding about in cold, 
draughty yards, all day, all weathers— snow, rain and hail No 
wonder that, as the Chief Officer said, the Guvnor used to say the 
parson’s fire was took care of. ‘ 
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And do you piok up rnucli information from the prisoners ? ’* 

1 remarked. “ A great aeal, Sir, and information wbicli the gents 
don't got hold of. About pheasant preserving, and so forth — parsons 
a!id the like. What they say is, we always thought that the poor 
ought to go to the parson when in troijWc, debt or sickness, but 
you know Mr. Cade, we’d no more o’ think o’ going to the 

K verend Ironside *than flying. He’s a justice, and a pretty 
^ht one too. Dort’t he jpuiiish ? What’s the consequence, these 
men cus the parson as he goes by. 

“ To my mind, beggin’ pardon, no offence,” said Mr. Cade, no 
parson ought to be u Justice. We seem to liok to the parson 
to pray for mercy for us, and to help us to get forgiveness. Eut 
when you sec the gent’s always on the bench, always the hardest 
on the poor man, sinner tho’ he be, one begins to wonder if there’s 
one God for the rich and another for*the poor. 

Are there any •records There’s a parcel o’ old boots. It 
seems the Jail is built on the radius principle, as they calls it, 
and when it was built the Emperor of Russia copied ft. Jails 
now-a*days, such as tl^e Wandsworth one, are built different. It 
don’t do to have the Guvnor’s house inside the Jail. It don’t do to 
have servant gals about, a«d butchers and bakers may be fi lends 
of one Jf the prisoners. TJien there’s a book, showing that tho fir&t ' 
Guvnor liad o#farm, and the prisoners worked *011 it. His vsalary 
came to a iniittcr of a tlfousaud a-yeav l)esides perquisites, and 
brewin’. Look at this book, many a stranger’s seen this 
stared. • 

“ Thelhrce worflen whipped and discharged.” That was before 
the' time of Exeter Hall, and Lord wluft’s his name ? 

Sliafteshury, wo suggest. “ Aye, that’s it, •hiifi as got up the 
Blackin’ Brigade.” 

We now had seen every thing. 

Tho day is occupied as follows, (though time valies with winter 
and summer): — At five minutes to A.M., the warders an ive 1 

and go down to the yards and cells. The first bell goes at 
C, when every man gets up, dresses and folds up his bed, 
military fashion. It takes ten minutes to do this and five to 
unlock— -each man being in a separate cell. The men fall in to wash, 
they have to break the ice not unficquentl 3 \ They then fixll in and 
go on the wlieci — at ten minutes to 8, the breakfagfc l^II— each 
man files by the cook, apd takes up a tin bowl, which contains 
the food he is entitled to, weighed carefully. The quantity is regu- 
lated by the length of tiipe tlie man has been in prison— bread and 
water tho first month. Next, at breakfast a certain quantity of 
porridge and bread. The fifth is the highest grade. Men, particu- 
Inrly .soldiers, who have beei^ accustomed to good food, and above all, 
i lueat (our country people seeing little of any thing but bacon' 
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and iliiit occasioinilly, or at harvest time), fall off in weight coii&i- 
dorably, some stone. Every prisoner is weighed on coming in and 
when going out. Having taken their breakfast, all are locked* up, 
and the waiders go ta breakfast. At 9 o’clock the next bell goes, 
parade for chapel. Tn^ Chaplain reads a poition of the service, 
a psalm or two chanted, t*\vo hymns are sung, perhaps a few kind 
words, and then you may see real tears. The young think of 
home, and joll}^ days— sad sight, reader. * 

There are many who think tlie appoilitment of Governor of a 
Jail infra dig. It will do no man harm, and no employment can 
be degrading which gives scope for doing good, for reducing, if 
possible, i.he number of criminals who prey upon the public, and 
go to early graves. 

Chapel over — the wheel goes again — and so on till dinner. 
The cleaners are busy all day — generally weakly men, aiid each 
piece of brass is as clean as the guns of one of ynr crack battciics 
of Artillery. • • 

A few#minutcs before the dinner boll, men fde by, avS before, 
taking wliatevcr the daily ratipn*Iist, never deviated fiom, says, is 
the diuiicv of the day. 

There is moat day, soup day, pudding ^lay, potatoo day, cheese 
day, iSre., each man has in his cell a printed list of tho*rations 
and cjuantities, and^he Prison Rules. ‘Jf a prisoner tliinks Ids 
rations not full weiglit, he can demand that they he weighe»l 
before him. Mistakes aYe very rare. But reader, if you only got 
-jf. piccG of biyad for }our dinner, twice the size of one of the pieces 
you cat with your soup, lisli, meat, and wine, h?., your eye-sight 
would become keen enough.. , 

An hour is allowed for dinner, apd then to the old woik. The 
Doctor calls now — coming every third day — another hell, this is 
tea. T('a, save tlie mark I Broad and skilly. ^.Plic well-behaved 
finish tea, and Gan read — there being gas to each cell. Then the 
seliool-master aiiives at 8 o’clock — another bell, and the men file 
in, very few can do more than laboriously spell throusfh chapters in 
the Jh'hle. In their writing they meet witli the same troubles, that 
did Sam AWHer. Another bell, and the men go to bed, the gas is 
put out, ifnd all is darkness. Nothing to he heard but the watch- 
man’s step, or the huge clock, as it strikes the hours that pass rapid- 
ly enough in sound sleep. Then, there is that first bell, which 
imuvcs thtm Start up with a shudder — that wheel again, or perhaps 
it is tiic day for the prisoners ‘^lieanng” ^as he would call it. 
Worse, the day of tlie Assizes, and he can *hcar tlie trumpeters 
as they play licfore the Judge, who is go?ng to Church before ho 
.Mis in judgment. Ls it to lie transportation for life, or death? 
How he- hopes and hopes ! How lie cling.s to this, to that straw I 
How ho will implicate his own brotlicr to get off! 
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Sciitciiccil to imprisonment, ho goo.s down to the cells hclow 
thc,c()iirt, he there sees liis friends for a miimtes, has a last 
meal — a last half-pint of ale, and is en route to the prison. 
If a stranger, he will stare at the. largo br;^s hliiiuloibiiss which 
))as held its place for now one himd;'(?i[| years, having never 
heon used for any more deadly purpose than to frighten away 
the crows. Reader as you close the book ^^upon this little story, 
bo thankful that fou liy-ve never been fempted *to commit an 
oilhnee placing you in our cold melancholy County Gaol. 

E.M.F.E. 
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T he experience of history has uuiftnnly demonstrated that 
thc approach and advent of any new era, or of tlie dearly 
defined cxprcssicip of any new phase of thought, has ever been 
heralded and preceded by a .perceptible undercurrent of feeling 
paving and preparing tlie way for iLs general acceptance. Ideas 
and crude inceptions which have for some time been floating and 
perhaps unconsciously germyaatiug in the minds of the rnnlti- 
tude, hut which have failed to assume a precise or tangible form, 
find unexpected cnunciation'at the Bauds of one wlio, whether 
it be duo to clearer intuitive perceptions, to greater powers of 
concentration of thought, or to*wlfatcver othc^ cause, becomes their 
fitting and recognized exponent, around whom all action at once 
centres. Elevated thus to the vanguard of the progressive advance, 
he assumes, often at first involuntarily, its leadership, and •becom- 
ing thus conspicuouskly identified with tlie movement, is impelled 
onward on its flood by forces, the power •of which lie fliids that 
he has not only failed to estimate or foresee, but of which he 
?oou Itarns.that he has ceased to retain all but the nominal 
dominion, the mere semblance of control.^ “ AK liistory/’ it lias 
been affirmed by Carlyle, V is but the biographies of great men," 
and amongst tire illustrious ual^j^es of those who have come 
forward to fill the foremo.st ranks and to assume the prominence 
of the leadership of thought in all ages ; many could fairly he 
cited of whom* it could not be denied that the mere record of 
their lives chronicled a distinct era in the history not only of 
their country or nation, but of the entire human race ; central 
figures, at least, around which would he correctly grouped the 
chief historical incidents of their age. In m.'iny cases the ulti- 
mate effects of their influence for good or evil may even yet have 
failed to have been fully di.scerned or made apparent, for it is 
only whep prejudice and piepossession have been toned down 
or have faded under the influence of time, When the strife of 
conflicting passions has cooled ol cea'sed, j-bat a fair and un- 
prejudiced estimate can be framed of the work of those, who, 
standing prominently out from amid their contemporaries, as 
landmarks in the history of their time, afford conspicuous aim 
for the shafts of detraction, ever directed at all who would seek 
to impugn the currently accepted creeds of the multitude. . 
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Towards the traditions and religious heliofs of tile East ; public 
altcntioii lias recently been specially directed. The valuable 
oriental researches of Max Miillei* and of Martin ITnug in the 
Aryan, of Ewald, Lassen, Renan and other scholars in the 
Semitic field, have thrown a flood of ney light upon the subject, 
by the aid of which the elucidation* of many hitherto doubtful 
points has been successfully attempted, and which, in assisting 
the correction of* numerous earlier tenltitive siy)positions, now 
proved eironeous, has tended to soften the hostility of polemic dis- 
cussion, which a reference to the contested tenets of these ancient 
creeds could not fail to evoke. That this is duo, aud in no limited 
degree, to a jiistcr conception of Uie origin of tlie various reli- 
gious, and to the demonstration of their numerous points of 
semblance or relation hitherto unregarded or unrecognized, there 
is every reason to believe; the mor^; so that the patient researches 
of investigators Jiavc assisted tlie formation of a more sound 
aud accurate Judgment (ff the actual tenets as well as the merits 
of each creed, in carrying us back to the time when jt left its 
founder’s bands and prior to* it§ investment with legendary tra- 
ditions, and later interpolated dogmas and doctrines. 

From its averred bc^stility to the Christian religion no creed" 
has perhaps been more widely discussed and criticised, with results^ 
more conllicting than that of Isldm ; no , character been more 
diversely iudged than that of its founder ; whilst possibly no col- 
lection of writings laying claim to “inspired dictation has ever 
suffer(‘d more, as well from undeserved eulogy as from undiaiTtcdiie 
attack-^tbau tbo Koran of Muhammad. • 

“ When a supremo ihw of lifj?,” ju.^tly remarks Ewald in defence 
of the Talmud, “has been already given, and. without troubling 
themselves about its ultimate foundations, men are only desirous 
to work it out into detail, and, if necessary, to bring it into^ 
actual life by means of a countless multitude of new regu- 
lations Similar conditions everywhere produce 

similar results.’' I^umerous passages dressed in the metaphorical* 
phraseology or* hyperbole so often assumed and affected by^ 
oriental writers, separated from the context, have been, under 
a strictly literal construction, travestied and held to public 
ridicule as fairly illustrative excerpts of the merits of the* 
entire volume. While, therefore, on the one hand, we may find 
mony sympathetic writers loud in praise of the Korttn, it Geing 
reputed not only a mastei’-piooe of the Arabian language, but “ a 
glorious testimony to the Unity of God,” ranged upon the other 
}vill he met those who* with implacable hostility not only regard 
its author as a ])ure impostor, but (as was said of Keats) as “ a 
half-mad man with a talent for blasphemy.” For with the other 
two religions, the Jewish itud iho Christian, claiming to trace llieir 

F 
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origin to a Semitic source, Muliammailanism equally assumes 
supernatural revelation and inspiration.. If, liovvever, tlie reliLfipns 
of Greece and Romo be excepted (although even these had a 
subsidiary supposition* of Divine, inspiration,) there has, it has 
been justly said, been ^qarcely any religion introduced to the 
world which has not been proclaimed as a direct Divine commu- 
nication. “ Ancient pe^opleshave generally/' uKges Mill,^ “ if not 
always, received their morals, their laws, ^their intellectual beliefs, 
and even their practical arts of life, all, in short, which tended 
either to guide or discipline tlicni, as revelations from the superior 
powers, and in any* other way they could not have been induced 
to accept them/' This was partly the elTcct of their hopes and fears 
from those powers which were of much greater and more universal 
potency in early times, when the agency of the gods was seen in -th(^ 
Jaily events of life, experience not having yet disclosed the fixed 
aws according to which physical phenojjiena succeed one another. 
Independently, too, of personal hopes and fears, the involuntary 
ilefcrence •felt by these rude minds for power superior to their 
own, and the tendency to suppose that beings of superhuman 
power must also he of superhuman knowledge and wisdom, made 
them disinterestedly desire to conform ‘their conduct t(j the 
presumed preferences of these powerful, beings, and to adopt no 
new practice witlioift their authorization, either sjoutaucoiisly 
^iven, or solicited and obtained. * , 

In the alleged supernatural inspirations or revelations of the 
K'oran, ft is ijow found that many of the older traditions, both 
Df the Mislinu and of the Talmud, are i^idcctf but reproduced, 
iud are distinctly traceable, Without Moses, and the prophets, 
\nd Christ," urg<?s Mdhler, “ Muhammad is simply inconceivabh*, 
for the essential purport of the Korda is derived from the 
Old and Nciu Testaments”’^ This point is not, however, one of 
those very readily conceded, for while Dolliugcr, Taylor, Ilallam 
ind other writers incline to the opinion that Muhammad may 
liavc bad some knowledge of Scripture History, of the Talmud, 
:iud of some of the Apocryphal Gospels, as well as of some of 
die priucii^al Jewish and Christian dogmas, they consider that 
there is no internal evidence to show that he was otherwise than 
vholly ignorant of the New Testament.]: There would seem, 
liowQver, strong confirmatory irrefutable evidence for the belief that 


* Essay on “The Utility of Reli- 
jiou.’^ John Stuart Mill, Loudon: 
874. 

t Ueber das verhultuias des Islams 
Zum Evangeliuui. Moldor. Publish- 
ed 1830. Re-edited holliiiger, 1839. 
Translation by Rev. J. Meu'^ej 
Calcutta* Ostell Lepage, 1847. ° 


•J See Ueberweg’s “History of Phi- 
losophy.” vol,* i, Abiahani Geiger: 
Bonn, 1833, “ Was hat Mohammed 

aus dem Judeiitluim aufgeiiommen.” 
Also, ail article on the literature of 
Apologetics. “ The Mohammsdau 
L'outrov^rsy,” N^rih Uritisk liavici'j, 
1851. 
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tl»o Koran itself contains innumerable references to tbc facts 
ami doctrines of the Old and JSew Testaments, its revelations being 
foynded in fact on tbeso and professing only to be supplementary to 
them. Chateaubriand, indeed, in Le Odnie do Christianisme " 
somewhat summarily and contemptuously ^lismisses the considera- 
tion of the subject in the following ^#i'ds : — “ Qnant au Coran, 
cc qui s’y trouve do saint et de juste est empruntd presque mot 
pour mot de nos iivres saerds ; Ic rcste est une compilation Rabbi- ’ 
nique. • • 

in the early part of the seventh century, Christianity had 
made but little progress in Arabia, and its tenets were but little 
known or but imperfectly accepted and undersiood even by pro- 
fessing Christians tliemsolves. SoAie few Christian churches had 
indeed sprung up, and many proselytes ha<l been made by the Chris- 
tian anchorites of the numerous condicting Christian sects scattered 
tliroiiglioiit the Arabian deserts ; Ijiit the main body of the Arab race 
still continued Steeped ip tlio grossest material idolatry. It is 
the belief of Sprenger, however,* recorded only after most patient * 
and laborious inve stigation, ^ that a wide-spread vVbrabamicf 
religion (inonotheiMn) was prevalent and bad obtained a coa- 
sideraldc footing in the peninsula. To this he assigns (he name 
of l^anyferey. Ebiontstic Christians had, ho considers, still 
continued to maintain .their existence in tlie Nabatlnean wilder* 
ness, and wore at this time divided into ♦two sects, the Hanifs 
and the •Rakusii, The Hanifs were* Essenes, their doctrine 
was Islam, and tlioy termed themselves Moslirn. Muhammad, 
he is ^of opinion, had heard the preaching of K(>ss at^iTT'au' 
of Okatz, and *it wys the result of the latter’s instructions that 
the Prophet later identified •liimsClf with the Hanifs. It is 
hardly necessary to add, however, that this is scafeely a view which 
has commended itself to, or found, very general acceptance. 
’J’hat the contact with the tenets and doctrines of Christianity 
had, however, to no inconsiderable extent prepared and paved 
tlic way for the enunciation and reception of the abstract 
idea of one infinitely Exalted Being, which it was the mission of 


* Lrbeii clcs Molirtmincd B.i. C.i, 
Sprenger. Tlie doctrine of tlio IJa- 
nifs WHS IslAni, i.c., hiibinission to one 
Hod, and they were themselves Mos- 
lim, i.e., men chamoterized by sucli 
submi.sfiion. Their religious' book 
uas called “ Uoll of Abraliaiii.''’ * 
t " It is singular,” says Milinaii, 
’* That Abraham rather Mian Moso.s 
}vas placed at the head of diida- 
ism : it in jjossiblo iliat the tra- 
ditionary sanctity which ^attached 


to tlie first parent of, the Jewish 
peo])le, and of many of tho Arab 
tribes, and was afterwards embodied 
in the Mohammedan Kordn, was 
lloatiiig in the Ea.^, ai«l would coiii- 
]>rehond, as it were, the opinions not 
only of the Jews, but of a much 
wider circle of tlie Syrian natives." 
“History of Christianity.” vol. ii. 
p. 178. 

X Ueberweg, “ History of riiilo- 
'jophy/' j). iOO. 
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Miiliammail proclaim, there seems every reason to believe, but 
as opposed to tlic rapid acceptation and spri'ad of Christianity 
itself in Arabia, yet another barrier has l)ceu recently ingeniously 
suggested, namely, a pee- jealousy on the part of the elder branch 
of the Semitic race agj^inst a religion which but traced its origin 
to a rival offshoot of the S^aine family. 

*^ln the course of a few hundred years,” sjys the writer of a 
very able woyk, rcceifcly published anonymously (of which the 
authorship is, however, popularly assigned to Professors Thomson 
and Tait) ** we find the whole Roman Empire converted to Chris- 
tianity, while, however, in Arabia and the East it appears either 
to have made very little progress, or to have become corrupted 
into something very difFcrent from tliat which we read of in the 
New Testament. It had not become the nathnal religion of the 
Arabs ; and we can w(dl iir^agino that tliis nation, with their 
pretensions to he regarded as the most ancient. representatives of 
the Semitic race, would not look kindfy npon a religion that took 
its origiiijn a rival branch of the same family. Wo can furtlior 
imagine that, with such a f^elhig, they w,ould be very ready 
to welcome a religious system that should spring up among them- 
selves. Such ail oppoitunity was afford<,Hl them by Moiiammod. 
^Acknowledging in some measure the claims of Mosei^ and 
Christ, Mohammed yet claimed for himself and hi^s religion a 
superiority over his rivals, flattoring by this means ^thc vanity 
of his own countrymen; who considered themselves* the elder 
W.^ircl> 4 if the Semitic race.”* 

If M. Renan be excepted,, it has been genially alfiriHed by 
students of the science of /eligioii, that thie monotheism (and 
such was incontestably the nature^, of the creed proclaimed by 
Muhammad) could only have arisen upon the luiiis of a poly- 
theistic faith. Under a barbarous symbolistic worship, and the 
gross excesses of a debased idolatry, the old Sabean worship of 
the hosts of heaven, obscured as it had now become, was already 
•tottering to a fall. The slowly awakening belief in the possibility 
^of a future state, tho growing yearning desire for the recognition 
of a personal God, were beginning to make themselves sensibly 
felt, though it may be they had yet failed to assume a precise 
• or tangible shape in the minds of the multitude. It was 
not so much therefore the mission of the founder of Islam to 
divulge or Inuhciate any novel or startling dolitrine, as to mako 
clear anJ define that wliich was alr(?ady floatin^g, though obscurely, 
in the minds of the multitude, “ to crystallize thought, which had 
liithcrto been held in solution,” to give ‘ford hie rovcalment, or 


* “'rhe ihiocoii l^nivcrso Phy- 

sical SpocuUdionr^ ou i Futui*' S^UU. 


Londeu. iMacmillan k (je., 1^70. 
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])ractical oxprossion, to that which had long hccn iinconHcioiisly 
tlesin d. It has been said of the teacliing of the Foiiiider of 
(’ll list ianity that “hy substitiitiug the in Heaven, for 

father Abraliain, ho made morality universf^l,” * and that “ this 
phrase, wiiich places not a certain numl^r of men, but all men, 
iu the relation of brothel hood to each other, destroys at once the 
partition-wall between Jew and Gentile, Greek and barbarian, 
white man and negro, or under whatever fiames the families of 
the earth have justified and legalized the savage instinct of 
antipathy.” Nor was this element wanting in the creed of which 
Muhammad was at length to become the oxponeyt. The absolute 
equality of every professor of tUe faith (excepting only the 
Caliphs or Suita, ns), the sense of hrothcrliood, thefam ily member- 
ship proclaimed by the Prophet, liut above all the equality of 
every Mdslom grafted by spiritual filiation into the great Aral) 
race, aided iu no measuied degree to render [lopular the earlier 
aceeptanee of Islamism in its first stages of prosclytism, cre the 
creed wliicb, commenced its career by persuasion, ultimttely re- 
soitod to euforcemont.of its adoption at tbe point of the sword. 
It was, in fact, tliis amalgamation of the vaiious Arabian tribes, 
pieviously independent, uinler one faitli, one God, one recognized 
leader, tvliicli so singularly favoured tbe sudden rise and dissemina- 
tion of the fai|b, tlie original “outburst” of rilamism. 

It lias b(jcn contondeilr by M. Renan, that of all the races of 
mankind tbe Semitic alone was endowed w*itli what ho terms the 
instinct of monotheism ;f and that though thodescendauts o^ilerli 
may coiVcctly be* divi(]ed into two great hrauches, ililfeiiug from 
each other iu the form bf their Uiouotlwdstic belief, yet botli were 
alike imbued, a/j witli tjiis instinctive; fiwtli in one God. 

This primitive intuition, liowcver, or the ineradicable feeling of, 
and desire for, reliance and dependence upon some Superior Being, 
iii itself uoitlior polytheistic nor monotheistic (though it might 


* Ecca Homo. Macmillan h Co. 

\m. 

“ Tlie Cliristian Clmrch,’^ saystim 
author of this work, “ sprang fiom a 
movement which was not begun by 
Cliiisr. When JIo appealed upon 
the scene, the Hist wave of tliis inovc- 
nieiit had already jiassed over the 
surface of the Jewi-s/i nation. Ho 
toiind their heart.s recently stirred* 
by thoughts and hopes \vhicli pre- 
pared them to listen to His words. 
It is indeed trim that not .Iiidma 
only, but the whole Itonian haiipire 
'vaa in a conditioiv singnlarly favor- 
able to the Inception of a dottnno 


and an organization such as that of 
the Cliristiuu Clmrcli. The drani.i 
of ancient society had been played 
out ; tho ancient city life with the 
traditions and morality * belonging 
to it was obsolete. A vast empire 
built upon the ruins of so many 
nationalities and on IJlio ^isgracoof 
so ni;uiy national gods, demaiide<l 
new usage, s and new objects of wor- 
ship.** There was a clear stage," 
&c., p. 1,30. 

t “ Histoire Uenfirale et sy.sl5mc 
compare des bangnc.'s KjtMiiiti'pies," 
Par Ernest Iteuau. 
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in time became either, as Max Mliller has so forcibly argued, 
according to the expression it took in the languages of men* ) 
has, as has been conclusively demonstrated by the students of the 
Science of Eeligion whom we have already named, supplied 
cither the subject of the predicate in all the known religious 
of the world ; and it fe. contended that, without it, no religion 
whether true or false, whether revealed or natural, could have 
had even its first hegipuing. The worsliip proclaimed by Muham- 
mad, that of the one Supreme Being alone, monotheistic to 
its very corc,‘I* was indeed no new creed (a calumny which 
had its origin in, and first emanated from, Constantinople) but a 
distinct call to tlic descendants of Ishmael to revert to the purer 
monotheistic faith, and to the God of their father Abraham. 
Tho Arabian proplict’s ruling passion, the master-purpose of his 
life, had been to trample upon, to wholly eradicate and annihilate, 
the prevalent idolatrous observances and symbol worship of his 
countrymen, with which he firmly believed tha^i ho clearly recog- 
nized the more ancient and purer primitive adoration of the one 
Supreme God of the race to have; been obscured and surrounded. 

Commencing his career a.^ the prophet o»f Arabia, it was prob- 
ably only subsequently (when the extraoi dinary rapidity of his 
success favoured and encouraged highcA’ aspirations and assump- 
tions, and permitted the entertainment of loftier if more ambi- 
tious projects,) tliA he convinced himself, that lf3 was indeed, 
not only the destined prophet of Arabia, hut of the ivholc world. 
The sudden overtlirow of Arabian polytheism so rapidly effected ; 
Die ai^iiihihftion and extermination of the Sahean idolatry of the 
province achieved with apparently such exceptional facility, with 
so small an effort; the (fomhin'^tion an<l amalgamation of tho 
nuinerous hithol'to tindependent tribe.s, which hatl caused to flock 
to and rally around his standard, numbers far in excess of his 
most sanguine earlier expectations; the ffinotical ferocity inspired 
in his fullowers'hy successful religious cou([uest and domination, 
which swept everything before it ; alike comhined to infiucnco 
tlic extension of his views and to favour tho belief to which 
ho probably hut subsequently attained, that the inspiration 
which hiul tlius so far auspiciously guided and directed his 
mission, comprrliendcd a far wider spliore than that of the 
Arabian peninsula to wliicli his earlier conceptions had at first 
criioncoufily Jimited its application, and tlpit the reformation 

* Soe Ks.say on Soniitic Mono- *it Inid :in itylepondent growth apart 
theism in Max Miiller’s a(lrniral)lc from tin; thoughts of ilio.se who ein- 
collection of essays ; ‘’Chips from a ployed ii Thi.s is certainly not the 
Cierman Worksho p.’’ It has he'-n as- case in his manner of dealing with 
sort ed by Keary ami others that Max this argument. 

Midler is inclin^^'d to ohsenro his suh- f Jbid, 187 . 
ieet by speaking of hinguagc as if * 
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of the Jewish and Christian religions equally with the Arabian, 
^vas (inibvaced by, and included in, its scope * The proclamation 
of Isldmism thus became, therefore, not only a mere iconoclastic 
protest against the idolatry of the age, bdt also a formidable 
and emphatic declaration against its Paiftheism and Epicurism, 
for it insisted alike upon the recognition of a Personal God, 
find upon that of ^ future state.*!* “Thi truth is come, let 
falsehood disappear” was proclaimed by the ProphetJ to all, 
and although tlic character of the one Supreme Being, as realised 
by the earlier followers of Muhammad may not have been 
of a very exalted type, the syncretistic main dodrine, that of the 
Unity of God, which he so cihphatically and successfully 
aihrined, could readily be grasped by the meanest capacity, and 
was intelligible to tho apprehension of the rudest intellect ; 
wliatcver may have been the intelfectual place attained by the 
races to whom the announcement came, often indeed, it may 
well be, rather as has been suggested, as a precise and formal 
expression of their own half-formed cruder conceptions, than 
in the light of a new i^vcalment. And further “ it must be added, 
that his law itself,” writes Mosheim, “ was admirably adapted 
to tho /latural dispositioifs of men, and especially to the manners, 
tho opinions and the vices prevalent among the people of tho 
Eiist ; for it >Vas extremely simple, proposing very few things 
to be belicwed ; nor did it enjoin many and difficult duties to be 
l^ci formed, or such as laid severe restraints on the propejps’tktf*. , 
of men— jinoreovcr^ the consummate ignorance which ciaractcrised 
for the most part the»«Arabians, the Syrians, the Persians anJ 
other nations of tho East, gave’ a bold and cloiiucnt man easy 
control over immense numbers. We inily add that the 
virulent contests among the Christians, Greeks, Nestorians, 
Eutychiaus and Monophysites, which filled a large part of the 
East with carnage and horrible crimes, rendered their religion 
odious to the eyes of many. And furtlier, the Monophysites 
and Nestoriaus, -whom the Greeks oppressed most grievously, 
gave assistance to the Arabians and facilitated their conquest of 
certain provinces, and thus secured the preponderance* of their 
sects in those regions,”§ 

But it was not alone the call to return to the faith of Abraham 


* On this subject see Mohler, to 
whose work reference Jias already* 
been luade. 

t Southey’s Hues upou tlit state of 
the soul after death, as believed in 
hy the Muliammadaus, will probably 
hejaiailiar to most of our readgis. 


** Is Ihy soul in Zem-Zem well ? 
la if in tljc Edon f?rovcs ? 

Waits it for Iho Juilgment blast 
In tho trump of IsrAfil ? 
la it, plumed with silver winj^s, 
Underneath the throne of God? ” 
Thalaba— theDestroyer. 

X AI Koran, Chap. 17. 

§ Mosheim’s “ Ecclesiastical 
ry,” vol. i, p. 434., 
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Uiat, oS{crcisp<l so powerful an inniicnco upon Uic nomad 
Aral) branch of the Semitic race. Deeply stirred, as by tliis 
^vatchvvord had boon their devotional feelings, their prifie of 
race, the syncretisti^ character of the now religion, in compel- 
ling the destruction of the idols, liad at least respected and 
spared their most hof/ sanctuary, around which were gathered 
all the tendcrest time-honoured traditions of the race. As in 
tl\c case of Jthc Jc^v<sh people and their Timple, the national 
existence, the national pride of the ArAb race was identified with 
the inviolability of this sacred building. For centuries ere the 
advent of Aluhammad, devout pilgrims from all parts of Arabia, 
had fiocked to Afecca, the “City of Concourse,’' situate in the 
province of ITejaz, the “Land of Pilgrimage,” Each tribe 
or family carrying in its own idols had proceeded to worship 
them with mysterious rites ^within the precincts of the sacred 
s.inctuary of the Caaba, or* “ Square House,” “At an awful 
distance they cast away their garments: seven times with hasty 
steps th^y encircled the Caaba, ami kissed the black stone ; seven 
times they visited and adored thcadjacent nmuntains; seven times 
th(‘y threw stones into the valley of Mina : a*nd the i)ilgrimage was 
achieved, as at the present hour, by a sacrifice of sheep and camels, 
and the buiial of their hair and nails in consecrated gromiiK’'* 

Various are the^ legends regarding the antieputy, the incep- 
tion, the construction and the cojnpletiou of this sacred 
edifice. According to dne, the ancient ICeabe (or Beilh-Mamour, 
p^rttr disuse ^of prosperity and felicity) existed prior to the 
debic^e, wli^n it was by angels raised to 4he heavens and 
placed Verpcmlicularly abQve i}^c presefA sanctuary.f By an- 
other legend, to .Abraham and Ishmael is assigned the construc- 
tion of the edifice, ^Hlilst a third tradition is cited by Irving, to the 
effect that the first temple was originally lowered from the 
heavens (comppsed of radiant clouds), ami placed (at the supplica- 
tion of Adam,) immediately below its prototype in the celestial 
paradise — that it re-ascended to the clouds at his death, when 
a facsimile Avas constructed by Setb, which perished in the 
dehme.J; The miraculous stone, Avhich, sinking and rising as 
% ■ ■ ■■ — ^ 

* See Note by Dr. W. Smith sanctuary ; and the same rites wliieli 
in “The Student’s Gibbon lie adds, are now accoTuplishcd by the faithful 
“ tfiio antj^iuity of this celebrated Miisulmaii were invented and ]»rac- 
tcinple at Mecca ascends beyond the lised by tlio superstition of the ido- 
Cbristiaii era. It is mentioned inci- •lators,” p. 1 5 1 . 
dentally by Diodorus, who sjieaks (iii f i^outhey. 

43) of a famous temple between In hit “ Apology for Mob.amiuod 
the Thadumites aii<l the Sabeaiis, and the KoiTiii " — Davenport assigns 
whose superior sanctity was revered its erection to 2,000 years before the 
by alt the Arabians. It enjoyed* Christian era. 
from the earliest times the rights of % Irving’s “ Life of Mahomet,” 
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required, served Abraham for a scaffold in its erection, remains 
onq of the priceless relics of the temple, whilst the print of 
the patriarch’s foot is still seen by the true believer who 
visits this ancient shrine. In the destruci-ion of the 360 idols 
(subordinate to tlie Black Stone, and representing the days of the 
Arabian year) which was effected at the capture of the Caaba by 
Muhammad, aboul»the year 630 A.D., this was, it is said, reverently 
spared.* *1 ‘ . 

The more famous stone of the temple, hoAvever, known as “ the 
Black Stone,” has had assigned to it a still more romantic origin. 
Once a single jacinth of dazzling whiteness,^, its colour has now 
become blackened with the kisses of multitudes of sinful penitents. 
Originally the guardian angel of Adam in paradise, it fell therefrom 
with him, in puuisliinent of the neglect which had permitted his 
fnll. Tradition lias it, that of this the life will be restored at the 
Judgment, and this angel-witncss will then bear testimony for 
those Moslims who have faithfullj^ performed all the rites o 
pilgrimage. It is at present inserted in the south-cist cornc 

of llio exterior wall of the building, where it is kissed by the 

pilgrim on each occasion of liis circuit of the Caaba. Set in silver, 
and raised about four fc^t above the ground, it is reverently said ' 

to baVe been placed in its present position by the bands of 

Abraliam anil of Ishmae'l.f In addition, Iniwever, to the idola- 
trous wor^iip of blocks of stone, the Arabs in the times of 
ignorance,” as tliey not inaptly term llie years preceding their 
Prophet’s advent, had not escaped from the usual 
worship, the carlfst foyn of superstition, that of the deification 
of tlic celestial bodies of the firraament, and of natural phenomena. 
The fixed stars and planets ^vhom they, as^Sabcans, worshipped, 
Avcrc, there is reason to think however, by them believed to be cither 
tlio creations of, or subordinate ns inferior deities to, one Supreme 
Lord of the Uni verso. — Allali-Taala. The angels also, who as 
intercessors or mediators, ^Ycre objects of adoration, shared Avith 
the hosts of heaven and that of their images, the worship of this* 
race. These minor deities being all termed “ Al-llabat” (or, the, 
goddesses), for it would seem tliat the Arabs still retained some 
traditions of a national supreme deity, the ancestral God of their 
race, i that of their father Abraham; although the mere names* 
of natural phenomena had also in due course, as Avitli the Aryan 
races, become thus gradually obscured, personified and deified. 


* “Iduinien;’^ or Arabja and tbe Arabia,” p. 258.^ 

Ai’.iImiuisi. t Sale’s “ Koran.’' Preliminary Dis- 

t On the worship of shapeless or course. According t*) D’JIerbclof, 
fonioal blocks of stone, sec, “Philo- however, the female angels were termed 
f^ophy of History,” Schlegel. ••See also Beiiad liasclie or Daughters of God. 
f algravc’s “ Central and Eastern ^ 
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Nor does this, indeed, seem matter for surprise, considering how 
general has been such deification of nature-gods with all ^the 
earlier races. “ On the wide-spreading plains of western Asia, in 
the warm cloudless Assyrian night, with the lamps of heaven 
flashing out their radiante in uninterrupted splendour from the 
centre to the boundless horizon, it was no wonder'' writes the 
author of Sarchedon “ tjiat students and sages should liavo accepted 
for deities those distant AVorlds of fire on >i'hich ‘eyes, brain, hopes, 
thoughts, and aspirations were nightly fixed, the guides of their 
science, the exponents of their history, the arbiters of their fate. 
Man's intellect feU elevated and purified by scientific communion 
with the Book of Fate as wrkten on the luminous pages of the 
sky, while his soul seemed scarce debased by an adoration that 
lifted it, at least, to the visible and material heaven. While the 
rude camel-driver, as he travelled by night through the trackless 
desert, relied, no less than the early mariner*, for progress and 
safety on the stars ; priests in* their temples, kings in their palaces, 
consulted*tho same changeless, passionless, inscrutable witnesses, 
for tho web of policy, the comfuct of warferre, the furtherance 
of love, desire, ambition or revenge. Ere long, by an inevitable 
process in the human mind, the instruciwr of their course^ came 
to be looked on as the originator of event? ; and that which began 
with an assumption trtiat it could foretell, was soon credited with 
the power to bias, to prevent, or to destroy! Then arosa^,an idolatry 
w hich seemed irresistible to the noblest nations of the ancient 
World,”^iichy notwithstanding their own sublime creed, possessed a 
strong fascination for the chosen people thenpfelveS ; Yav, N*cbo, Bel 
and Ashtarotli,* came to be 'worshipped as living deities reign- 
ing and revealing themselves through the planets that bore 
these names." But in addition to the Sabean astral worship, 


♦ Jupiter, Mercury, Saturn, and Venus. 

A belief that the stars are either spirits or the veliielus of spirits was 
* common to all the religions and heresies of the East. See “ 'J'hc Loves of the 
Angels.” — Moore^ 

The following lines of Mrs. Ttemans, regarding astral worshij), arc probably 
familiar to many of our readers : — 

Shine on ! and brightly plead for erring thought. 

Whose wing, unaided in its course, explored 
*Tlie wide creation, and beholding nought t 
Like your eternal beauty, then adored 
Its living splendours, deeming them inform’d 
J5y Nature, tempered with a holier fire— 

Pure beings, with ethereal effluence T^arm’d, 

Who to the source of Spirit might aspire, 

And mortal prayers benignantly convey 

To some presiding Power, more njvful far than they. 

[Erom “Superstition and Ilevelation,” an unfini.slied poem J 
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andto the symbolic idolatry which, as has bcei? stated, was so 
widely current in the Arabian peninsula iu the earlier part of the 
cerW-nry, as also to the influence of the Christian sects and 
churches (to which reference has already been made), other subtle 
causes had been gradually at work in disturbing the minds and 
iu undermining the erratic polytheistic or^eds of the masses, in the 
influx and settlement of large numbers of Jews in the province, 
and in the contact •with Magianism, whichlatter, no doubt, owed 
its introduction to the Increased intercourse with Persia. In the 
purer monotheistic worship, and in the extermination of idolatry, 
which was proclaimed by Muhammad, the judicious discretion which 
had l^een evinced in respecting the traditional sanctity of the CaS,ba, 
was still further made apparent in t*he abstention from all interfer- 
ence with t/ie oriental belief in angelology, which had taken so firm 
a hold upon the Semitic mind. Nor was this all. The permitted and 
authorized incorporation of numerotis current ideas then floating in 
the East, did mud* to aid the popular reception of the new doctrines. 
That for some of the inceptions of the Koran, its author is indebted 
to Jewish and to Magian, as well as to Christian teaching and 
traditions, ample evidence has bcod adduced by Sale and other 
students to show ; and the later toleration evinced by Muhammad 
for all, of those sects whd are termed, ^‘people of the book,” (z. e., 
those claiming to themselves possess a written revelation from 
heaven,) upoS their paypient of an annual tribute, in lieu of their 
compulsory* or enforced absorption into ihe Islamic faith, whilst ifc 
tended not only to aid the spread of the new doctrine of IslAr>i?m, 
proclaiiijed, undoubtedly widely influenced and chcck<?d tlic expan- 
sion of Christianity, which, an intolerant or bigoted persecution 
might probably rather have fostered* and augmented. In fact, 
to its syncretism, or the integral blending Df the different sects 
and systems current in the East in a harmonious combination or 
whole, was, beyond question, due mucli of the popular favour which 
later commeuded Islaniism to, and gained for * it, so wide and 
general an acceptance. i 

Educated and reared in the precincts, or at least in the vicinity 
and atmosphere, of the Caaba, of which Muhammad’s family wfere ' 
now the hereditary guardians, the influence of Ncstoria® precepts 
and teaching was early brought to bear upon a mind already pre- 
disposed towards serious religious contemplation and reflection. At 
the age of 13, whiist accompanying the caravan of Uis uncle, Abu 
Taleb, Muhammad had, it would appear, encountered at Bosrah, 
a town souch of Datoascus, a Nestorian monk, named Bahira (or 
Sergius) who, struck with the unusual precocity evinced by the 
Jad, had devoted much pains to his instruction in the tenets 
of the Nestorian faith, in the hope of rescuing him from the 
idolatry in which he found that he had been rcai’ed. Later, 
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also, the in^iruclious of Waraca,* a Jew, who had become a 
Christian, and was one of the most learned Arabs of his day, exer- 
cised no inconsiderable influence in moulding the Prophet's mind ; 
and to these teachers may have been due the instillation of many 
of its Nestorian tendencies, evidenced by the incorporation of ideas 
which arc said to bo di^inctly traceable to, and to derive their 
inception from this source, in the Koran. There were also at the 
time many Nestorians from Syria resident as physicians amongst 
the Arabs, wliilst Harcth Ibn Calda, late! the friend and physician 
of Muhammad, was himself a Nestorian. Of the secular educa- 
tion of the Prophet, but little is known. That he could neither 
read nor write sfeems probable, though such ignorance of script 
would not at that time have *been remarkable or singular, for al 
though the tribe of ITamyar in Yemen is said to have possessed 
a rude alphabet, which was not generally taught, contemporary 
evidence would tend to show that all the j^agan Arabs of the 
Ishmaelitish stock (not ex/iluding triie Korelsh tribe to which 
Muhammad owed his descent), were without the knowledge of 
letters previous to the introduction of the Cufic character iu which 
the Koiuu was first written.^* MuhammaJ, indeed, himself ad- 
vances no pretensions on this score, as ho was wont to describe himself 
as *‘tho illiterate Prophet.” J Yet that his mind was, through frequent 
travel and contemplative study, well-stored with a vast fund of 
information, his conversation graceful aivl eloquent, his memory 
retentive, his imagination fertile, and his genius inventive, there is 
^aujLjilCievidence adduced to show. His ordinary discourse, though 
^omewlTat ^ave and sententious, abounded, cays Irving, with 
those aphorisms and apologues so popiflur amongst the Arabs. 
Although, therefore, it may Tbe true that ho was illiterate iu the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the term, the genuine nobility of mind, which 
enabled him to tower above his fellows, and to become their re- 
cognized and accepted guide and leader, towards a nobler and 
higher inward life ; to give such forcible yet eloquent expression 
to sentiments and feelings so deeply in unison and sympathy with, 
if somewhat in advance of, their own, which through so many 
generations and with such various races has caused his memory 
to be tenderly treasured and revered by so large a section of the 
human race, has established his claim to recognition as no 
ordinary genius, and, however much the admitted errors of his 
life' may be dsplored, he has fully earned a title* to recognition as 


* Son of Naufal and cousin of the 
Prophet’s first wife Cadijah. 

Waraca could not only write in the 
Hebrew character, but is said to have 
been tbe first translator of tbo Scrip- 
tures into Arabic. 

t On this subject, see an excellent 


and able article in the “ Encyclo- 
paedia Uritannica,'' on Muhammad, 
also Mosheim’s “Ecclesiastical His- 
tory.” 

t “Jioran,” Chap, 7, See also Su- 
ras 29 and 46. 
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one wlio possGs.seJ most of the ([ualities which are regarded as 
constituting the highest excellence. “ At the distance of twelve 
centuries/’ says Gibbon, darkly contemplate his shade through 
a cloud of religious incense ; and could \ truly delineate the 
portrait of an hour, the fleeting rcseinblai^e would not equally 
apply to the solitary of Mount Hera, to tiic preacher of Mecca, 
and to the conquei'or of Arabia.” It has ever been rather in 
this selection of parfriculaiicpisodes of his iflpe, than, in the im- 
partial judgment of it as a whole, that Muhammad has been so 
severely handled by his critics. That there are circumstances 
of his career which, from our present stand-points of morality 
could not be defended, may be allowed ; but regard should rather 
Ijc had to the manners and customs, the habits of thought and of 
life current in the age in which he lived, and amongst the races 
by whom he was surrounded, would we attempt to frame a fair 
unprejudiced estimate of his character, It has indeed been plausi- 
bly suggested that bis very o*flfences against morality, which form' 
perhaps the principal basis of invective and hostile criticism, 
themselves afford the.best evidehcoe of his sincerity, and that he 
was often compelled, in deference to the prejudices and passions 
of his followers, to employe the very vices of mankind as the instru- 
ments hf their salvation. Though we may dissent from his 
conception of#true religion and morality, mty condemn and re- 
probate mai\y and various personal acts of his career, may hold 
that many of his alleged doctrines (as tfiey have reached us) are 
perversive, his views erroneous, his lapses into crima unfaidon- • 
able, (in* tlie liglfl of^lhe morality of the nineteenth century), 
we are, whether reluct'antly or otherwise, alike forced to admit, 
that he stands out as a religious reformer ,of «o mean preten- 
tions ; that, however acquiretl, his views and aspirations wore 
noble, and far in advance of those ordinarily current in Arabia 
and many parts of the East in the early part* of the seventh 
century, and that, while his example tended to reclaim, 
and his precepts -to ennoble, the idolatrous life of the age, they 
were the primal and initial cause of a revolution on the face 
of the globei of which the present effects are still ^apparent 
twelve centuries after his decease, and the ultimate, in tlie future, 
are, even now, incapable of computation. “ How is it possible ” 
urges Mohler, ** that a religious fire, wild though it were, which, in 
so astonishingly short a period set all Asia in flames, *coufd proceed 
from one in whom the kindling 'material had no real existence ? ” 
Upon the origin of the name Muhammad, of the date of its 
assumption, as of its interpretation, authorities differ ; for whilst 
pibbon, Irving, Davenport and other writers accept the common 
belief in its bestowal by, the grandfather (Abdul Motalleb) at 
a feast 7 days after the child's birth, Sprenger asserts, that it was 
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Imt an designation assumed by the Prophet as the founder 

of the new religion, and that according to an old tradition, he 
had hecn originally named Kotham, but afterwards Abul Kassim 
(father of Kassim) after his eldest son, and that it was himself 
only who claimed To be Muhammad, i.Q . — “The Extolled/'* 
Ho is also by Drafior mentioned as Halibi.f The name 
Muhammad is variously rendered or translated as “ The Praised," 
“The Extolled," “The most Glorious,” ariU “ The Glorified.” 
As a youth *liis steadiness and the relia^iice wliich could be placed 
upon his dealings, is said to have earned for him the cognomen 
of El Amin, “ The Faithful,” or “ The Trustworthy.” By his earlier 
detractors he was stigmatized as Abu Cabsha (son of Cabsha), in 
ridicule of the monotheistic* nature of his teaching, which was 
thus contrasted with that of Cabsha, one of the Koreish tribe, 
who had endeavoured to induce its members to abandon the 
polytheistic astral worship *of the host of heaven for that of 
Sirius alone. According to Sprenger and others, Muhammad 
also not only declared himself the Messiah announced by the 
Thorah, *but asserted that in tlie Gospel his name was Ahmad, 
i. e . — The Paraclete, (the Comforter), and that Abraham had 
called him, and the son of Mary had foretold his coming.J 

From the romantic halo of pious iSgend which has gradually 
gathered around, encircled and enveloped almost every event 
and incident of a by no means uneveiitful life, it ?s no easy task 
to eliminate bare faetj?, 40 reject and dissever the Jfccessorics of 
fiction. The avowed revelations, the very say- 
ingsof thdj Prophet as recorded in the KonVi, have admittedly 
failed to reach us in the ipsissima verb» of his alleged inspired 
diction. Even the order o\ their enunciation is not now accu- 
rately ascertainable,* nor arc therd any very precise or definite 
means of possible elucidation of the attendant circumstances 
under which in every case they emanated, or which presumably 
called for their promulgation. By the admission of the Muham- 
madans themselves, there appear to be no less than 225 passages 
which were distinctly abrogated by fresh revelations.^ Further, 
the transposition has been so great that the passage which has 
obtained general acceptance as that first revealed, will be now 
found placed at the 96th chapter or sura, in its first five open- 
ing lines. When, however, the mode and method of compilation 
of 'the sacred volume is considered, it will* afford matter for 

* Sprenger, vol. 1, p. 155 et scq. Ueberweg's '“Hist. Philos.” 

Lebcn des Muhammad. ^ § Heniyi, Trideaux and Milman. 

t “ Conflict of lleligion and Science,” See also admissions in chap, 2 of the 
Draper. Korfln. 

X Vide. Yol 1, p. 155, and 166 
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surprise, not that considerable obscurity and confusion of i<lcas 
s]iou41 occasionally prevail, but that the Koran has even reached 
ns as a harmonious conception at all. Revealed only at intervals, 
the inspired revelations were either recorded by an attendant 
disciple upon fragments of skins, upon»palm leaves, or upon 
blade-bones of sheep, or, (as was probably more often the case) 
they were not, at tJie time, recorded at all, Jjeing merely tenderly 
treasured in the niemori of those to whom they ♦were addres- 
sed, for future record. Many of the passages, moreover, were 
doubtless intended to be taken not literally but liypcrboll- 
cally, in ordinary oriental fashion.* "The harmony and co- 
piousness of style,” says Gibbon ‘‘will not reach in a version, 
the European infidel : he will peruse with impatience the 
endless incoherent rhapsody of fahle, and precept, and declama- 
tion, which sehlom excites a sentiment or an idea, which some- 
times crawls in the tlust, an(J is sometimes lost in the clouds,” 
It was not until two years after the Prophet’s death that an attempt 
was even made at compilation, by Abu-Bckr, the successor of 
Mtihammad, and an entire revision of the work was again effected 
by the Caliph Othman in the 30th year of the Hegiia. Accord- 
ing to the Muhammadarr doctors, however, the Koran existed 
together with the decrees of God, from all eternity. “It was 
engraven on a table of stone, hard by the Throne of God, and called 
i\\Q imservec^ table ; but God sent the angel Gabriel, with a trans- 
cript of the entire Koran down to the lowest lioavens, where 
during 23 years the latter revealed it by parcels to Mz^iamhidd ; 
that Muliamraad ?ause^k these parcels to be written down by his 
scribe, as they were received, and publi.shed them at once to his fol- 
lowers, some of whom took copies, while the gr^ate'r part got them 
by heart: that the original MSS. of the scribe, when returned, 
were thrown promiscuously into a chefs, whence they were taken 
after the Prophet’s death and published collectively, in their 

* Tljis is the case not only with an imagination, poetic but often 
tl>c Kortin, but is common to all extravagant ; trutli is not suflicienlly 
oriental literature. See an ndmir- attractive, everything is magnified and 
able Excursus, on the Talmud by extended.’ p. 485. Though tlie 
Er. Farrar, in his “ Life of Christ.” Korfln contradicts I lie received Serip- 
“ Anything more utterly unhistorical tures both in regard to some matters 
than the Talmud cannot be conceived, of fact and several important points 
■It is probable that no Miman writings of faith and practice, *pea5ing genc- 
pver confounded names, dates and » rally, it does homage to the great facts 
tacts, with a more absolute indiflcrcnce upon which the Jewish and Christian 
* As for events, they arei in the religions arc based. Its brief but 
Jangunge of a profound and admir- comprehensive confession of faith is 
student * transformed for the edi- described by Gibbon as composed ‘of 
ficution, and even for the amusement an eternal truth and a necessary fic- 

the audience. History is ndtfrncd tion ’ that there is oolv one God, and 
and embellished by the invention of that lilulijuiunad is the apostle of G'mI ’ 
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present form and order, which is wholly without regard to dates, 
or a classification of subjects/’* The substance of the Ko^ran/* 
says another writer, according to Muhammad or his disciples is un- 
created and eternal, subsisting in the essence of the Deity and 
inscribed with a pent of light on the table of his everlasting 
decrees. A paper copy, in a volume of silk and gems, was 
brought down to tlnj lowest heaven by the cangel Gabriel, who 
successively -revealed the chapter and ver^s to the Arabian 
prophet, &c.” 

Kefcrence has already been mf^de to the much vexed question 
of the alleged adaptation or repetition in the volume, of Jewish and 
Christian traditions and sayings ; but to attempt to offer a resume of 
the opinions for and against such inference, would be not only wholly 
foreign to the scope and aim of the present article, but would exhaust 
the patience of our readers* to no purpose, in the discussion of a 
point, the penultimate settlement oj, which will piobably never 
admit of attainment. It will be sufficient, therefore, to refer those 
desirous of pursuing further investigation of this matter to the 
works already cited, and moFe particularly Jo that of Weil, which 
offers considerable additional information upon the earlier incidents 
of the Prophet’s lifo.f Of the sacred volume, or A1 Koran itself, 
there arc no less than seven principal editions, according'to Sale, 
of which two were published and used at Medina, a%*hirJ at Mecca, 
a fourth at Cufa, a fifth at Bosrah, a sijfth in Syria, a^d a seventh, 
termed the vulgar or common edition.^ The work has no less than 
ni^Tuptocs, thougli in the manuscript copies these are not dis- 
tinguished *by their numerical order. PJpw far any of 'the ideas 
enunciated in the Koran were wholly new or were duo to incep- 
tions derived frt)m, the canouicak and uncanonical writings of the 
Old Testament, would prove a question the difficulty of the solution ol 
which cannot be over-estimated. In the Christian New Testament 
itself, it has bevm recently demonstrated, after most careful exami- 
nation and analysis by Mr. D.. C. Turpi e, in his work “The Old 

* ^^ote by Tr. “ Institutes of Kcclc- literature should have existed amongst 
siastiral History Ancient and Rio- the Aryan as well as tlie Semitic 
dcin.” ^loslicirn. James Murdock, races. Jn a “ Lecture on the Vedas,” 
D.D. , also Sale. Pre. Dis. iii. p. 77-95. by Max Muller, delivered at Leeds in 

t “ Muhammad der Prophet.” Scin 1865, there occurs the following pas- 
Lghen unp seine Lehre. Stuttgardt. sage : — “ As early as about GOO, P.C , 

X There is {fccording to Sale f^oinc we find tlnit iiUlie theological schools 
discrepancy in the number of the * of India every verse, every wor<l, 
verses in these editions ranging from every syllable of the Veda had been 
C, 000 in the first to 6,236 in tiic fourth, carefully counted. The number of 
but they are all said to contain the verses, as computed in treatises of that 
same number of words 77,639, and date, varies from 10,402 to 10,622; 
the same number of letters 323,015. that of the words is 153,826, that ol 
It is singular that this fancy for care- the lyllables 432,000.” 
ful computation of statistics of sacred 
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Testament in the New,” that tliere are no less than ^7-5 passages 
wljicli may bo rcganlod— “ all but a few of them quite indisput- 
ably,^’ says Dr. Farrar, “as quotations from the Old/'* 

The birth of the founder of Islam is by tradition said not only 
to have been foretold, but to have boe^n lioralded by various 
.supernatural signs and portents. Amongst otheis, the following 
may be cited as indicative of the readiness of the oiiental mind 
to accept the belioJ of ^supernatural intefvention ,in mundane 
affairs. Amina the mother of the Prophet, i.s .said to have, in a 
dream, seen a .stream of light proceeding from her body, the lake 
of Sama was suddenly drained of its waters, the palace of the 
King of Persia was by an carthqual^o shaken to its ,very foun- 
datiou.s, the sacred Hie of the Magi, which had flamed uninter- 
ruptedly for 1,0()() years, was suddenly extinguished, whilst the 
river Tigris oveiHoweil its banks and inundated the siuTounding 
country. The latei; miraculous angelic cleansing of the child's heart 
from the black drops of origitial sin ; tbe emanation of mysterious 
light from his exceptionally fair countenance ; the mole phujed upon 
his shoulders as the seal of a Divine §clectiou ; the singular love for 
communing in solitude evinced; and, above all, the elevated and 
cUxpient character of his y^outhful discourse, are reverently cited 
as confirmatory evidence of a Divine mission and inspiration f 
which his rigid^habits of asceticism but tended conlirm. 

Jt has been truly said liy ii'ennysou that “a slow developed strength 
awaits compTetion in a painful school/'* Throughout the early 
years of his life the seclmsiou and asceticism of Muhamn:y 3 .d had 
fosU'ied -a tcmdettcy to habitual depression ut spirts and to 
morbid melaiiclioly, whilst long continued abstinoiico and fasting 
had still further subdued bis active genius to iis dreamy ami 
ecstatic iiilliience. In his solitary rambler m the ravines of Mecca, 
in his retirement during the Ramazan to the lonely grotto ol 
Mount Hira, the melaiichuiy recluse liad ample tipie for conteiii- 
plativc reflection, for tlic gradual dovclopnieiit ot tlio grand 
hope which had iwosistihly taken so firm a liold upon his feivid 
uiiagination, that of reclaiming hivS people from the gross idolatry 
mto whicli he felt that they had lapsed. For it was not, in fact, 


See “ Kxoursut*/’ xi. Old Tessta- qiw jam crat, empit appcllari Chris- 
incnt quotiitions, Dr. Farrer's “ Life tiami Au;»u.'^t Uctr. 1. 13. 
f‘t Christ.” t + On tho relation ignorance ifnd 

ISueh facts give force to, and en- ^ superstition in past times, to miracles 
ahlc us to realise the justice ol, the re- * and the inthieiiec of science in dis* 
mark ot St. Augustine. “lies ips.i. qiue polling beliol in Mipcrnatimd inter- 
nunc religio Christ iaiia unnl'np.Unr, Ihri'noo wUh the natural action fd 
•rat apud anliquos, nee dornii ah ini- phy.-ioh'guMl laws See ” Supema* 
bo gi'iiori^ liuin.ud, qnonsipic (Ilinsln^. tarai Heliginn/’ yo] 1, ohap <• 
^riiiiei in rariiein, unde '’da i‘i|ign*, 

H 
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until he hact atiainctl tlio a"o of forty years that he proclaimed 
his mission as a reformer of his race. 

That h is physical depression and suffering were most !?cvcrc 
there is ample evidence to show — and though the assertion that 
he was even subject to fits of an epileptic character, l»as been 
treated as a calumify* by Gibbon, the testimony collected by 
Sprenger and Weil would seem to necessitate the belief that 
it was not unfoundetl upon fact. “ The Easijprn asceticism, ” says 
Dean Milman, “outbid Christianity in* that austerity, that impos- 
ing self-sacrifice, that intensity of devotion, which acts with the 
greatest rapidity and secures the most lasting authority over rude 
and unenlightened minds. * * On tlio cohl tablelands of 

Thibet, in the forests of India, among the busy population ot 
China, on the burning shores of Siam, in Egypt and in Palestine, 
in Christianiijcd Europe, in Mubammadnnized Asia, the worsliip- 
per of the Lama, the F;u|uir, the Bonze, the Talapoin, the 
Essene, the Therapeutist, the Monk atnd tlie bervish, have with- 
drawn from the society of man, in order to abstract the pure mind 
from th^ dominion of foul and corrupting matter. Under each 
system the perfection of human nature was**cstrangement from the 
influences of the senses — those senses which were enslaved to the 
material elements of the world, an approximation to the essence 
of the Deity, by a total secession from the affairs, the passions, 
the interests, the tlTouglits, the comrnonj^eing and nature of man. 
'J'lie practical operation of tliis elementary principle of Eastern 
i^ligjon has deeply influenced the whole liistory f)f man 

In tile c!jse of the prophet, the terrible depr^^ssion anil dcspoin 
(lency during bis severe fasts iesultcd«<u hallucinations of the 
senses, which induced a belief, oh bis part, that be was subject 
to demoniacal 'po.^^cssioi), and fvbich freijuontly led him to* the 
contemplation of self-dcstruction.j* Over such sorrows, it is 
needless to linger, and charity and discretion would alike induce 
us to draw the veil. Although bo believed himself tempted ol 
demons, he was not, be thought, left wholly without the aid of 
angels, and the first visit of tlie augel Gabriel marked an era in 
his life. It will be sufficient to say upon tliis subject, in the words 
of Draper, from whose work we have already quoted — “ that 

“ “ History of Christianity," Mil- gion, but in the diseased mind wliicli 
man, vol. ui, *275. is subject to its inlluenccs. In this 

t Paeon hatf somewhere said that, he compares religion to the sun in 
'whilst religion invigorates a sound • its cllect upon live and dead animal 
mind and cheers a sound heart, it has substances, 'which, whilst in the one 
the contrary eflecL in the case of? case it iryvigorates, cheers and promotes 
morbid disposition, in which it often the functions of life, in the other, it 
breeds noisome superstitions, grolesfpie hut induces corruption and decay- ' 
imaginations, and even monsfious Uoulborno, 
fancies. The fault not being in relb •' 
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perhaps there has never been any religions system introduced by 
self-denying earnest men timt did not offer examples of both super- 
natural temptations and supernatural commands/’ 

At the age of 25 the marriage of the Prophet with his employ- 
er, a Syrian trader, a woaltliy widow of jyiecca, named Cadijah 
(or Chahdizah), suddenly raised him to* a position of wealth and 
atlhience from one, of comparative poverty.^ The faithful 
disci large of his dulfies as\her factor, the symmetry af his persoti, 
the eloquence of his conversation, had alike tended to favorably 
dispose towards him the heart of his mistress, then a comely 
widow of 40 years of ago, and at length, when anxiously watching 
the return of a caravan of which he. was in charge, her wavering 
indecision gave way, when as she affirmed she witnessed, 
hovering over the head of her factor, two angels, who with their 
wings over-shadowed and guarded him from the sun’s rays. No 
longer could she dcwibt tliat this was “ the beloved of Alla," as of 
lierself, and she assumed th*G initiativ*e in opening tlie negociations 
which were concluded only by what proved an extremely auspicious 
union. Despite the .polygamotfe license of the age, she was, for 
the remaining 24 years of her life, without a rival, and it was 
only after her decease that the Prophet contracted the various 
marriages (many doubtless influenced by political, financial and 
other considerations), which have brought upon liim, and over- 
whelmed hirp with, such floods of adverse and bitterly hostile criti- 
cism. It is a singular fact that, with the* exception of Ayesba, (a 
daughter of Abu-Bckr), although Muhammad is belieygd io have - 
contracted from 15*to 17 marriages in all, none of his numerous 
wives were other tlian Widows.t • 

To his marriage with Cadijph, Muhammad had owed his ad- 
vancement to a position, whence at least the expression of his 
views or opinions would command respect, yet for the next 15 
years of his life but little is known of either. T1»M his marriage 
was, however, extremely opportune, and influenced his entire 
career, there seems every reason to consider the case. Cadijah is 
affectionately spoken of after her decease by her husband as ono 
of the only four of her sex who had attained perfection, the 
other three faultless women being Asia, wife of Pharoah, Mary, 
the mother of Christ, and Fatema, the daughter of the Prophet ; 
fmd it is narrated that when asked by Ayeslia, a younger bride, 
if God bad not givdh him a better wife (in herself) id replace his 
first, Muhammad answered: “No, by God, there never can be 

* The sole possessions wbich had t Strictly speaking, perhaps cxcep- 
reverted to him on the decease of his tion may be taken Io this statement 
mother (576 a.d.) had been a female in the case of Zeinab, wife of Zeid. 
Abyssinian slave (Oiimm-Ayman) and See chap. 33. “ Kor&u. • 
camels. ' 
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a better,” sbe believed iu me when men despised me, sbe 
relieved my wants when I was poor and persecuted by the 
world.”*' It would seem that during the years which immedkite- 
ly followed his marriage, Muhammad had still continued to trade, 
and it is affirmed by Sprengcr, as has been stated, that it was during 
one of his visits to the^foir at Okatz for this purpose, that the 
Prophet had heard preached, by Koss, the doctrines of the Unity 
of God and of the resurrection of the dead, which took so power- 
ful a possession of his soul. There can be no doubt but that 
during these years his own plans were slowly, but surely maturing, 
and that his mind was assuming the final resolve which ultimate- 
ly advanced him to the leadership of the movement having for 
its main object the overthrow of polytheistic idolatry. “ Moses 
and Muhammad,^’ says M. Kenan, “ were not men of speculation ; 
they were men of action. It was in proposing action to their 
fellow countrymen and to theiV contemporaries, that they governed 
humanity And tliere is. no doubt much truth in this view, 
yet, upon Muhammad alone, it must be considered, was not wholly 
dependerfti tlie entire movement, *all the necessary conditions for 
the appearance of which were already present at his advent. “ In 
the mind of man,” it has been truly said by Professor Tyndall — “ wc 
have the substratum of all ideals. We haVe there capacity*; which 
will as surely and infallibly respond to the utterances of a really 
living soul, as string*responds to string \vhen the pVoper note is 
sounded. It is the function of the teacher of humffnity to call 
forth this resonance of the human heart : and he is no true 
*teacher ^vhoj docs not possess a life within hiir^sclf competent to 
call forth responsive life in others. But Uie possibility of doing 
so depends not wholly and ’solely upon him, but upon the antece- 
dent fact that the •conditions !(:«• its appearance are already 
thcre.”J It is upon this point that we should specially dwell 
when we would consider the unprecedented success of the Founder of 
Islam. The strength of the diffusive thought had now had time to 
work and spread. The pent-up, as yet perhaps almost unconscious, 
desire of the multitude had at length found practical expression. 
It needed but the touch, the call, of some commanding intellect, 
such as that of Muhammad, to cause tins feeling to burst all bounds, 
to shiver to atoms, and to sweep way in the torrent of its resistless 
course, the senseless symbol worship of blocks of stone, the debased. 


^ * Southey thus describes his mar- 
riage with Oadijah : 

Fragrant odours flowed upon the world, 
When nt Moliamnicd’s nuptials, word 
■Went forth in Heaven, to roll, 

The everlasting gates of Paradise 
Back on their living hinges, that its gales 
Might visit all belo\Y : The general bliss 


Thrilled every bosom, and tho family 
* Of man for oi/ce, partook one common 

* . ' 
t Hcnat?*8 Life of Jesus. Chap. iv. 
i On “ Crystals and Molecular 
Force.” A lecture delivered at Man- 
chestcri 1874, l*rof, Tyndall, 
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<lpi^r?if]ed polytheistic idolatry of the ago. Few, wlfo impartially 
review^the history of such a life, but will admit that they have 
before them the record of the career of no cool, moody dreamer, 
plotting with diffident or frigid heart his own personal advance- 
ment or ambition, but rather that of an ardent, earnest, sanguine 
human being, inspired with a lofty purposJ, with a stern resolve ; 
a man intensely influenced and moved by powerful convictions, 
and, who once convjnccd^of the truth of the abstract conception 
of the Unity of God, unflinchingly pursued its inculcation and 
adoption by others as an ever-present aim, prosecuting it alike 
in adverse fortune, or in the bewildering inazes of unprecedented 
success ; and although we may findjiim after bis earlier battles in 
the intoxication of bis success, uniting in patriarchal union spiritual 
and regal powers, and addressing not only the sovereigns of 
Arabia, but those of Persia, Egypt and Abyssinia, claiming to 
be the Apostle (or Messenger) of (jlod, those who desire fairly 
to judge so chequered a career will follow the shepherd to tho 
end — to the hour when, at the summit of his glory, surrounded 
by 11 4,000 devout followers, ke jnadc his last “valedictory" 
pilgrimage to Mecca* and with his own hand offered up the 
customary sacriflees to the God of his fathers, proclaiming to 
those v*ho accompanied, and were prepared almost to deify him, 
his own unwoithiness before tho One God Jo whose recognition 
he liad been tiio means of leading his entire race. “ I am 
nothing," lJt)ldly avowed the Prophet, I am nothing but a 
public preacher ! I preach the Oneness of God.” ^ 

In Muhammad Jiiuiself, and in his followers, the aKstract idea 
of tlie one infinitely Exalted Beings to whom alone worship w.as 
due, led to the enthusiasm of a quickly-blazing fajiaticism. “ This 
fanaticism,” says Ueherweg, hi his note on Sprengcr, “ pitilessly 
annihilated all resistance, but its subjects were unable to 
appreciate in their full significance and to cultivate the many 
forces and influences of actual human life ; they failed to 
recognize the resemblance of the Divine in the Finite ; they lacked 
the power to bring the sensual nature of man under that discipline 
which would make it ancillary to morality, and were obliged 
therefore, either to govern it despotically, or to leavtf it under 
the unchecked influence of passion, while no alternative was 
left to the rational spirit but the mechanical subjection of an 
Unreflecting and fatalistic faith, to the will of Allah aAd to the 
levelation of Himself as made through the prophet." 

All the* past of Time reveals 

A bridal dawn of thunder peals, 

Wherever Thought hath wedded Pact* 

J^nd the new faith was not destined^to make its way unopposed or 


* Tennyson. 
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without hloodshed. The acceptance of Isldinism, in fact, involved 
no inconsiderable change in the habits of a people singularly 
unaccustomed to it, and of proverbial and exceptional independence. 
For, although it may be true, that there was no sacerdotal class 
whose interests were a^ccted, and there appears to have existed 
a singular freedom and 'immunity from all clerical or priestly 
guidance and control in spiritual as in secular affairs ; it would 
further seem, |hat altlfough the hereditpy guardianship of tlie 
Caaba was recognized by the Arab races, it was so, rather as a tribe 
distinction and privilege, than as conferring or inferring any sacer- 
dotal succession, or otlicr than secular and temporal functions. Yet 
there were numerous tribal and other powerful interests at work 
militating against the favorable acceptance of the change to Ishim- 
ism. ^J’he rejection, by Muhammad, of offers of wealth and of 
leadership, made in the hope ajrid with the purpose of inducing him 
to abandon or relinquish the purpose of his life, led to a recourse 
to all manner of persecutiorf which \^as unscrupulously adopted. 
Nor will i4 be matter of surprise, that of all the opposition encoun- 
tered, that of liis own tribe (the*Koreish, ^\lnch was that most 
interested in any change of existing institutions,) should have 
been the most vehement.^ Upon the earlier difficulties of his 
, prophetic career, however, space will not admit that we Should 
linger. Of those an admirable summary is given in tjio Enclyclo- 
pa3dia Britannica, (8th edition), to which we would refer our readers. 
It was only in the fort;^-first year of his age or about the year 
611, A.D. tl^t he at length publicly averred that ho had received, 
in a divine communication, his mission ; and tlnnigh the progress 
of proselytism was very slow^ he was wealc*enough still further 
to retard and inapede it by giviu" way to the demands of some 
of his more sanguine followers for the assertion of miraculous 
signs and communications. It was only in the 12th year of his 
mission, that he aJb length affirmed, that he had been conveyed by 
the angel Gabriel, in a nocturnal journey, (Isra) upon Borac to 
•Jerusalem, whence they had together passed through the six 
, heavens, till, as Muhammad alone entered the seventh, “a shiver 
filled his heart, and he felt upon his shoulder the touch of the 
cold hand* of God.^’t The more charitable may he disposed 

* Korftn. Chap. 41. ciplc of pious fraud appeared to jus- 

t Such cojirsc does not, however, tiiy this mode of^working the popu- 
appear exceptional in earlier ages nor lar mind ; it was admitted and avowed, 
is it without some precedent, even To deceive into Christianity was so 
with Christian literature and legends, valuable a sen^iee as to hallow deceit 
“ Speaking of the writings of the first itself. BuU the laraest portion ivas 
ages of Christianity itself, Dean Milman probably the natural birth of that i>w«- 
remarks (in his History of Christianity) ginalive excitement which quickens Us 
as follows : “ That some of the Chris- day-dreams and nightly visions into 
tian legends were deliberate forgeries reality. * The Christian lived in a su- 
cari scarcely be questioned ; the pria- peruatural world ; the notion of the 
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to regard sucli liallucinations in the words of Dean Mdinan, as 
“ the natural birth of that imaginative excitement which quickens 
its 'day-dreams and nightly visions into reality rather than as 
deliberate and wilful inventions for the mere purpose of strengthening 
his claims ; but they undoubtedly cost hirn^the secession of numerous 
followers who were unprepared to proceed to such lengths in their 
recognition of his^assumptions to divine guidance and inspiration. 
In this* and the •follo\;^ing year some iinportaut ,conversions to 
the new faith, however, took place at Yathreb, and the proselytes 
having come in to Mecca, were secretly met by Muhammad at 
Al-Akaba (a hill to the north of the city), and there took the 
famous oatli of fidelity to his cause, known later as “ The Woman's 
Oath " (being that which was later administered to women) and 
by wbich, says Sale, they were not obliged to take up arms 
in defence of Muhammad or his .religion, in contradistinction to 
the oath which h^ter bound all males to bis cause. It is probable 
iliat flight had even now'heon determined on, for Muhammad iu 
return fur their protestations, equally swore fidelity to 4-hem and 
agreed to accept tlieir otler (k {\ promise<l asylum in the event 
of his expulsion from Mecca, giving to them the assurance of pa- 
ladise*)* should their l^ves he forfeited in his defence, or through 
adhesfon to his cause. Of this refuge, as it proved, he was only 

JJiviiic power, the perpetual iiiterfer- inylliic period was thus gradually 
dice of the '•Deity, the agency of the formed, *in which reality melted into 
countless invisible beings wliieli hover- fahlc, and invention yneonscioubly 
ed over mankind, was so strongly trespassed on the provnictTof history 
ini presscAl upon the* belief, that every — iii. j), 358. * 

extraordinary and alnio?;f every or- Spe Supernatural Religion, vol. 
dinary incident became a miracle, 1. p. 199. on thi^ subject ; also p. 3. 
every inward emotion a suggestion * Known Os “ The Accepted Year.’* 
oil lier of a good or an evil spirit. A See Sale. 

t We (jiiote Ry i on’s famous description of the Muhammadan paradise to be 
attained by those falling in battle : — 

Jiiib liim the maids of paradise 
impatient to their halls invite, 

And the dark heaven of Houri’s eyes 
On him shall shine for ever bright ; 

U'hcy come— their kerchief green they wave, 

And welcome with a kiss the brave ! 

Who falls in battle ’gainst the Giaour 
Is worthiest an immortal bower, 
lliit thou, false Infidel ! shalt writhe 
RiJneath avenging Monkir’s scythe ; 

And from its torment ^scape alone 
To \vftnder round lost Eblis’ throne ; 

And fii e,unqucnched, unquenchable, 

Around, within, thy heart shall dwell ; 

Nor ear can hear nor tongue can tell 
The tortures of that inward hell ! " 

paradise ” says Gibbon “every pleasure that eun gruli/y the senses, awaits 
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too soon to have need, for the formation oi a wi(]e-sprca(i con- 
spiracy against his life compelled him shortly after to seek 
safety in flight, warned, says tradition, by the dove or pigeon 
which conveyed to liim so many of his supernatural communica- 
tions * This flight of the Prophet (the Hejira or Hijra) to 
Yathreb (later known as Medinat al Nabi — City of the Prophet— 
or Medina) was, 17 years later, fixed by the Caliph Omar as the 
Great Moslcm^epoch, atid still marks the ^unar*# years of Muham- 
madan nations. According to the Moslem estimate of distinction, 
liowever, it is wortliy of remark, every century of the Muhamma- 
dan era has been ushered in by the appearance of some great 
man, whose brilliant superiority has entitled him to the homage 
of his contemporaries ; and, at the head of this list, they accord 
the first place to the Prophet himself, the founder of Islam.+ 
Sixteen days only after his flight from Mecca, the Prophet made 
a public entry into Medina, where he was jt^yously welcomed 
by those who liad, as stated, taken *1110 oath of allegiance at 
Al-Akabiv and pledged themselves to his cause, and from this period 
we find tliat, having once thus jpeen compelled to draw the sword, 
he flung away the scabbard. In the fervour of his religious 
enthusiasm he affirmed that the Almighty fought for the cause, 
and that three thousand angels (led by Gabriel, mounted upon 
his horse Hiazum), though unseen, contributed thei^ aid to the 
success of Bedr, and secured to Ids side, asi God’s Apostle, a trium- 
phant victory, and though a reveisc was later sustained'at Ohod in 
-the samevyei^i* (624?) at which it is admittedly doubtful if Muham- 
mad was himself present, the later battle “ Of tkc Nations ” con- 
firmed the previous success .and decided S6veral of the already 
wavering tribes acknowledge the Prophet’s supremacy. It is 
not till 4 years later, liowever, wlnui his power had become som v 
wbat consolulated, that be is found venturing to commence to 


the faithful. Seventy-two llonris^ or 
black-eyc<l girls of resplendent beauty, 
will be created for the use of the 
meanest believer, who will dwell in 
palaces of n^arble, clothed in robes ot 
silk and surrounded by the most cost- 
ly luxuries, 

* “ The Moslems have a tradition 
that^luhammadfwas saved (when he 
hid himself in a cave in Mount Shur ] 
by his pursuers finding the mouth of 
the cave covered by a spider’s web, 
and a nest built by two pigeons at 
the entrance, with two eggs unbroken 
in it, which made them think no one 
could have entered it. Tn conse- 
quence of this, they say, Muliaminad 


enjoined his followers to look upon 
pigeons as sacred, and never to kill a 
spider." — Modern Universal History, 
vol. i. 

t Caliph Omar Abdolasi^, 2n(l cen- 
tury, the enlightened Alma- Mourn 
in the 3rd, Obcidoollah Mcbdi (who 
founded tl)o Katimite <ly nasty) in the 
4tb, Kadirbillaht,lie last great Caliph 
of the Abassidcsin the 5th, the IJravc 
Saladin in t^c Gtli, (Icngliis Khan, 
the Mogul conqueror in the 7lh, 
Olliman in«tho 8th, and the terrible 
’riinoui in the 9th. Lastly tSolimnn 1, 
the tenth Sultan of the Ottomans 
in fhe^ lOtli.— Sec “The Ottoman 
Bmpiro,’* p- 107. 
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udJio.ss soveieigii princes and potentates. In tlic year 029, an 
attoiJipt uf IjiiS troops to copo with those of the Eiisteui lionuui 
Empire entailed a seiious defeat at the hands of Theodore, Lieute- 
nant of Heiaclius ; and so slow was even yet the ailvauce that 
it was only in the following’ year ((ISO) tl^it posses.-iuii of Mecca 
and of the ('atiba could ultimately bo secuied, Theie are other 
1 ‘Vents, liovvever, cv^nnected with this poition of the Prophet’s 
life which cannot* be j^assed over in silence. The death of 
(hidijah and the advanciacnt of his fortunes had now permitted to 
' tile Piophet the exercise of a libidinous license, which it is to our 
minds so ditlicult to reconcile with the exalted character ami 
assumptions of his mission. It would seem that at about this time 
the number of his actual wives had been increased to Ij. Yet he 
had, contrary to Arabian usage, taken to wife also one Zevnab, 
the wife of Zayid, his adopted son, and had given gieat ollence 
not only to his followers, bul^ within his own domestic circle, by 
continuing Ids intercourse with Mary,"'' a Coptic slave, to 
i\liom he had giantcd Inu’ fieedoui, not disdaining a) justify 
his predilections by recourse to the proinulgatioJi of scriptural 
waiuiut ill attempting to give to his conduct the colour of super- 
natural sanction. » 

The possession of Mecca, of the Caaba itself and with it of 
the sacred Zohi-Zem wellf however, which liftd enabled Muhani- 
inad to sLrih,e at the very root of the polytheistic worship of the 
nation in the destruoriou of the odO idols of the temple, gave 
to the religious movement a permanent stability, as it is 

not jiossiblc it could ot[)i.*iwiso have acipured in the hearts of the 
people, the more so that, as alrca(>y related, the Prophet had 
wisely lespected the traditional nauctity of llnj bfiilding, and had 
ineorpoiateil many of the ancient customs and observances with 
those of (ho new faith, nor did he abstain from personally enjoin- 
ing and porforining all the tiniediououred litcs which custom and 
iimnemorial traditiou had alike endeared to iho national obser- 
vance, his own familiarity with whicli had doubtless been acipiircd 

* iSen (’liMj). .‘t’l & (iO of tlic Ivoran lospeotively — Mooro, in R{,ukhy 

tlius refers to live liitler episode ; — * 

And lieie Mobamined, bora for love and guile, 

• Forgcis the Kor.in, in his Mary’s smile; 

'J'lien beckons some kind angel from above 
With a new text to consecrate their love.’’ * 

See also Gagnier’s Azotes vpon Abidfc<^a, p. 151. 

t Supiiosed to be tlie well revealed by the angel to fslna tel, when ho was 
perishing with thirst : — ► 

Kach drop they quailed, 

Like Zem-Zem's sprinir i»f holiness, had power 

To froihen the soul’s virtues into llow’r!— Moore’s Lalhi Uookh, 

I 
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ill youth, iluiiug rehidenco with his uncle, one of the hereditary 
gunrdians of the sacred edifice. It will be apparent that the 
change, therefore, wliich he inaugurated neither necessitated nor 
imposed a harsh rupture with the whole of the older worship, 
although involving so fimportant a modification of it. It thus 
became recognized as the proclamation of no now creed, but 
rather as the reversion to one having tlie jidditional claim and 
sanction of •antiquity in preference i4 that obscured by later 
iiiuovatious. It not being in fact urged upon the Arabs iiiat they 
shonlil abandon a national faith or worship, but rather that tln^y 
should, having obtained a jiister conception of its purport, more 
closely follow the original purer faith and that which had been 
inculcated by their fore-fathers, from which it was asserted that 
they had departed. 

To the founder of Islam it ^vas not, however, given to witness 
any of its later triumphs, ^ and it w^)uld seem improhablo that ho 
could even have at that tiine dimly discerned or foreshadowed the 
ultimate effects of a success so unprecedented as that nchifved in 
its suhsequent vicissitudes, tic survived the capture of the Caaba 
but two years, during which he continued to reside at ^lediua, 
and though thus elevated by success the highest pinnacle of 
anihition, the quiet simplicity of his life and manners, the' abnega- 
tion of self displayf'd, inculcated an example of which the pro- 
found effects upon the Jives of his followers througV all genera- 
tions can scarcely be over-estimated. Of the simplicity of the 
doctriife I'^tpght there can be little question. According to 8ale 
the religion of Islam (of resignation oii.suhiMssion to the will 
of God) may bo divided* into two distinct parts, Iman, faiik 
or thcoiy, and I^in, relhjion •or practice, it being built on 
live fundamental points, one of wliich only appertains to faith. 

Under the head of the confession of faith, however, viz,, “that 
there is no God hut the true Go<l, and that Muhammad is his 
Apostle/’ there are comprehended no less than six distinct branches, 
which aie briefly as follows 

1. Bidirf ill God. I 5. In the Resurrection and 

Day of Judgment. 

6. In God’s absolute decree and 
predetermination of both 
good and evil. 

As relating to practice, the four points are briefly — 

1. Prayer (which coinpre- 2. Alms, 

bends ablutions and 3. ^'asting. 

purifications required 4. The pilgrimage to Mecca, 

before prayer.) ^ ° 

I he Muhammadans also enteitiUD a belief in a personal devil, 


in Ills angohs. 
ill His Scriptures, 
ill tlis prophets. 
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whom Miibammad terms Eblis, from li is despair, iu Gin or 
Genii, of grosser fabric than the angels.* Twognaidian angels 
attend each man to observe and record Ids daily actions, an idea 
(probably borrowed from the older Jewish traditions of the Ferver 
and Guardian Angel) to which Longfellow has given such beautiful 
expression, in his Legends of the Rhine, lines commencing : — 
Thor^ are two angels that attend unseen 
Each *0116 us, and in great books record 
Our good and evil deeds, kc. 

Space however compels us to refrain from a further examination 
of tlie tenets and beliefs of Muhammadanism, and wo must bring 
oui remarks to a close. 

“ In tlie progress of the human race” it has been said by 
tlie author of a work upon the Ottoman Empire from wldcli we 
have already quoted, “ eeriain periods arc distinguishable in which 
animating and cleVating p»;inciples have been peculiarly active. 
Sucli eras in the affairs of mankind have been usually marked by 
the concurrence and grouping togpther of groat events and* of great 
characters. Towards tlicse brilliant t‘pochs as so many centres, the 
general history of the world naturally convoigcs, and from them its 
tuture (Jevclopmcnts are ddduciblc in intimate connection.” The age 
of Muhammad is one of these remarkable periods. As Draper has 
slio'.Mi in his excellent work upon the conflict i?>etwecn religion and 
science, the •rise of Muhammadanism wa? in a great measure duo 
to the tlicn prevalent dispute with re.spcct to the nature of God.” 
Ho treats of tins indeed as the iiist open stvngo}Gr 1 )ctween 
science and religion,, »thc first or sotulicrn reformation, of 
winch the important and immediatd result was no less than 
the wrenching and severance of much of Asia and Africa, with 
the historic cities of Jerusalem, Alexandria and Carthage from 
Christendom, whilst the doctrine of the Unity of God was thus 
established in tlie larger portion of what had been the Roman 
Empire : and he goes on to affirm that this political event was fol- 
lowed by the restoration of science, and by the establishment of 
colleges, schools, and libraries, throughout tlie dominions of the 
Arabians. Those c( 5 nquerors, pressing forward rapidly imtiicir in- 
tellectual development, rejected the anthropomorphic ideas of the 
nature of God, remaining in their popular belief, and accepted other 
more philosophical ones akin to tho.se which liad lowg previou-sly 
boon attained to in India. That a now ora commenced for the 
nations of the East ^v»itll the advent of Muhammad tliere arc few 
impartial historians wlvj will now deny. The many noble and 
sublime views enunciated in the Koran, however or wherever ac- 
H’lHed, have influenced for good in no measured degree a large 

* Sccliun iv. Piw D s. 
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Rociion of tlio* liiimrin rncc, nnd altliongli ilio coiicoplion of Ono 
Supn nio Superior Being which it c{>nveys may h.ave been limitcrl, 
nnd senreoly in accord witli that which has rocfived lalcr’ ac- 
re])tance, wo must over remember the prevailing darkness of 
idolntrons gloom from which such incoplion emerged, would wo 
soek to fairly consider its* merits, or to form an impartial judg- 
ment of tlic character ami life of Muhammad^ the ennneiator of 
the Moslem ci;ecd, the Voiindor of Isliim./ • 



AI^T. IV.-TIIP: INDIAN KXCHANdE AND CURRKNCY 
QUKSTION. 

W E do not propose, in llie following pnges, to outer into n 
detailed discussioji of the future ‘prospoefs of tlio silver 
market. For while, on the one liand, the fall that has already 
taken place in the®pricc^f tlie melalisso sfcrious, and has pbrsist- 
f'd so long, as to make the question of a remedy one of urgent and 
paramount importance, on the other hand, the time and space a,t 
o.ur disposal will be amply occupied with the treatment of that 
«|uestion. Nor, involving, as it \YOuld, the consideration of so 
many unknown elements, is it likely that such a. discussion would 
hi' of mncli avail. 

While the known condition.s all point in one direction, the un- 
known conditions \yill he most prudently ignonal Extensive and 
f'xtending demonetisation M silver in Euro])c ; diminished capa- 
city for its absorption in Asia; discoveries of large (\eposils of 
I lie metal in Amcrieg, — all these ofc circiunstances which point to 
heavy and prolonged depreciation. The new mines may, it is 
true, 1)0 exhausted .soo]y.‘r than lias been anticipated, and a limit 
thus Ife imposed upon (ho fall ; or fresh gold mines, of equal 
or greater prtfductiv(‘ues.s, may ho discovero^l, and the value of 
‘ilver thus ho raised m relation to gold, at tho expense of a yet 
crn’fiter degradation of the purchasing pbwer of money generally. 
I’ut tlu'so are contingencies upon \vhieh it would ho urisafo to., 
n’ckon, and whicli must, not he allowed to affect our cfllciilation.s. 

When Canute, in spife of the assur/anccs of h:s courtiers, sought 
•sah'ty in retreat as soon as tlie waves of the incoming tide began 
to wa.^li his feet, an earthquake in some remote region might have 
opened up a new bed for the ocean in time to prevent its over- 
wlichning him. But Canute wi.scly detormincLl to he guided by 
what ho saw and knew, and not to trust for his safety to what 
lie eould not foresee. 

The position«of the Government of India at the pre.scut moment 
seems to us not unljkc that of a man upon tho sea-shore, wailing, 
with folded arms, for the inflowing tide to overwhelm 'him. 'io 
argue vith such .a man, even against tho probability of a sudden 
f'Ulisidenco in the bed of the ocean, would he waste of time. To 
point out to him* the urgency of the danger and llic best means 
‘’f avoiding it, wonld^ he tlie first impulse of any one who wi.slicd 
to save him. 

•The cause of this 'inaction on the part of tlie Government is 
not impioliahly to he found loss in any expectation of a favour- 
able turn of fortune, than in an exaggerated sense of tho dilliculty 
f’l the piohlom to he dealt with. 
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Certain if is that a profound niisappreliension of the true 
conditions of that problem underlies much of tlie reasoning 
which the crisis has called forth It seems to be tacitly assumed 
that it is rupees that India gives in exchange for the goods or 
gold of Europe ; and this strange misconception prevails in spite of 
the well-known fact that^ practically, India does not export a single 
rupee, but is an importer of silver, as well as ^oods and gold. It 
seems* to be ^forgottefl that the rupee /s a mere medium of ex- 
change, changing hands in the country, as a means of trans- 
ferring purchasing power, but not going out of the country; 
and that in the existing state of trade, this purchasir^g power 
consists entirely in the pro(]iice of the country, the value of 
which in relation to gold, or foreign produce, hns essentially no 
connection with the value of the .silver in tln^ rupoo, and pos- 
sesses such a connection accidentally only owing to the operation 
of our existing coinngc-law. , 

There is one most important point, in'eonnex ion witli the problem 
of the e^tjehango* value of the rupee, wliich, it it hns not been 
entirely overlooked, bas scarcely, it*seems to us;, been stated with the 
clearno.ss, or obtained the attention, wliicii it deserves. \Vc refer to 
the circumstance that the conditions whicji determine that value, 
while the currency is an open one, — that is while, by taking*stan(l- 
ard silver to the niint, any private individual can obtain its 
equivalent, less a certain .small percentage as cost of ^eoinagCj in 
rupees, — arc superseded* by an altogether dilfcrenb set of con- 
• ditiotis tli^j^ioinent the currency becomes a close one. 

Broadly stated, this (lifference may bo expressid by saying that, 
with an open currency, the exchange value of the rupee is ulti- 
mately determines! hy the compnj’ative values of gold and silver, 
while, with a clo.se currency, it is ultimately determined by the 
purchasing power of the rupee. 

To be more .explicit It is obvious that tlie greatest quantity 
of gold which, under any circumstances wliatevcr, the merchant 
can, in the long run, afford to pay, in London, for a given iiumher 
of rupees supplied to him in Calcutta, is the qr.antity of gold 
whicli the })r(Mluco puroha.^ahle with those rupees in (Calcutta will 
exchange for in London, less costs and commercial profit. If, for 
instance, a hundred rupees will purchase in Calcutta, forty raauuds 
of rice ; if^ this forty rnaunds of rice sells in London for sixteen 
sovereigns ; if'tlic costs of the transaction amount, to .Po ; and if the 
normal commercial profit on the money inyested is 1-10, then 

the greatest sum, in the shape of gold in London, which, under 

• • 


* Thron^liout tln^ following page.'?, express the value of the rupee for the 
we liave employed the terms “ ex- piirpo.scs of foreign excliange. 
change value of llie inpce” to 
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any circumstances, the luercliant can, in the long’run, afford to 
give for the hundred rupees supplied him in Calcutta, is 
But* though this is the greatest sum which, under any ciicum- 
stanccs the merchant can, in the long run, afford to give, it does 
not follow that, under any given circumstances, he will give thivS 
sum. For what he will give under circumstances, will he 
what he is compelled to give, and no more. 

Now, with an open ci^\rency, the sum thd merchant can be com- 
pelled to give, will depend ultimately upon the comparative values 
of gold and silver, and, for any given ratio of value between the two 
metals, will vary from time to time, within certain narrow limits, 
according to the comparative demand for tlie means of remittance 
from India to London, and from London to India respect- 
ively. For, it is obvious that, as long as any private individual 
can, by presenting silver at, say, ^the Calcutta mint, and paying 
a small fee for .coinage, obtain its equivalent iu rupees, the 
merchant cannot be compelled to give, for a hundred rupees in 
Calcutta, a larger sum of gold iu Loudou than it wouhj cost him 
to purchase the silver required /or their coinage and defray 
the charges of transporting it to Calcutta and getting it coined 
there. To put the proposition in the sliape of a general for- 
mula ? If the value in London, in pounds, of the silver required 
for the coinage of a hundred rupees is :c, and,if the cost of trans- 
porting it to Calcutta, inclusive of interest and insurance, together 
with the cost of getting it coine<l there, i% u, then the greatest sum 
of gold tljat the merchant can he compelled to give, in I^)ndon, for, 
a hundred rupees supplied to him in Calcutta, is Jihout £ {x -f* u). 

On the other hand,* it is equally evjdeut that tlu hoKler of the 
rupees will not take for thgm a smaller snm,of ;u)ld in London, 
than that which lie could obtain there for thS silvei contained in 
them, less the cost of transporting them there and disposing of 
them us bullion. That is to say, if llie cost of transperting a hun- 
dred rupees to liondon and disposing of them there as bullion, is 
d, then, the value of the silver being, by the previous supposition, 
X, the smallest sum of gold which the holder of a hundreCiop^.t!s iu 
Calcutta will take-for them iu London, is about (iC— d). Between 
these two limits, deteimined by the comparative values hf he two 
metals, and the costs in either case, the exchange value of the 
rupee will, practically speaking, vary, being less, accords as 
the demand for* the means of remitting money to'* Loik^ is 
greater, and groate^r, according as the demand for the meus of 
remitting money to India is greater. 

Sucli is the state bf things with an open currency. It fohws 
that, with such a currency, the exchange value of tlie rupee -ill 
correspond with its purchasing power only when that purchapg 
power is in equilibrium* with the price of silver, It follows iso 
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tliat, since, in such astute ofthin<^s, the exchange value of the rupee 
falls iiiiinediately iu sympathy with a fall in the pi ice of silver 
while on tlie other hand, the purchasing power of the rupee in 
India falls indirectly, in the way hereafter pointed out, and much 
more slowly, a fall in tl^^j^piice of silver will be attended, in the 
lirst instance, by a greater or less disparity between these two values. 
And this dispaiity will^operato to the aggrandisirment of exporters of 
Indian produeo and to the detriment of ir/.portd's ot toreign pioduce 
into India. While it lasts, the exporter of Indian pioduce will 
derive more than the normal commercial profit from his transactions ; 
and this, it is iioteworihy, ho will do, to a great extent, at the 
cost of enfoiced remitters to England,— pre-eminently of the Secre- 
tary of State, — who, being themselves unable to embaik in trade, 
are compelled to part with their rupees at tlicii exchange value, 
determined by the gold price of .silver, and irrespective, fur the 
time being, of their purchasing po^wer. But this is a part of 
the subject into which wc propose to entoi more at large hereafter. 

We liAve seen, then, that, with an open cmrency, the exchange 
value of the rupee is detewnined, not by its local purchasing 
power, but by tiie gold price of the silver coutuined in it ; varying 
between that price plus the cost of traiispurting silver to Calcutta 
and minting it there, and the same price less tlie cost ot trans- 
porting rupees to London and selling them tlieie a.< bullion ; ami 
that it will tend to\uirds^ tlie former, or "towards llie, latter limit, 
according as the remitter to England, or the remitter to India 
coiiimantlMhc n^arket. Wo have also seen that, as the fall in 
the exchange ’•alne of the rupee, tbllowin^^a fa*il in the price of 
silver, is direci and rapid, while the eon.sequent depreciation of 
its local purclasing power is indirect and cuinparaiivoly tardy, every 
fall in the va'ueof silver is followed by a period during which this 
purchasing power is in excess of the exchange value of the rupee, 
and the exporter obtains an undue benefit from the disparity. 

With r cuireiicy, the state of the case i.'^ very different. The 
moincn'l^^^ Cloverurnent ot India .stopped coining rupees for private 
indivi‘^^‘^^; if would cease to he possible for tlfc merebaut to 
obtai them by presenting at the mint a fraction more than 
the ‘iver rcijuiied to coin them, lie would then have to get 
his^’*^ip^iGs from those who held them, or to go without them. 
Tl? quantity pf gold which he could then be .compelled to pay 
it London for a hundred rupees, supplied to him iu Calcutta, 
v)uld no longer be limited by the quantity .for which he could 
(itain the necessary silver for their c.oinage, transport it to 
alcutta, and get it coined there. He must get his rupees from 
nose who held them, or not at all, and he could get them only 
>y paying ihcir market value for them., 

If lie did not choose to pay the ptice demanded for bills on 
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Calcutta, there would be two alternative courses open to him. He 
might export gold to Calcutta and purchase rupees with it ; or 
he might export silver to Calcutta and purchase rupees with it ; 
but he could no longer call upon Government to stamp his silver 
with an artificial value, and thus conl^r upon it a purchasing 
power not naturally belonging to it, by converting it into rupees. 

It may, perhaps^be argued that a thirc^ alternative would be 
open to the merchant, an!^ that he could export produ'je to Calcutta, 
and purchase rupees with it. But it will, I think, be obvious, on a 
moment’s consideration, that this last alternative is excluded by 
the nature of the case, for the quantity of produce imported 
into India is, in the long run, dotermined by her capacity to 
absorb it at prices which will yield a fair commercial profit ; 
and as, under the present conditions of Indian trade, the 
quantity she is capable of so absorbing, is much less than 
the equivalent of* the quantity she exports, there must always, 
under these conditions of Irado, be* a balance which it would • 
be comparatively less advantageous to the merchant tf> supply 
in goods than in gc^d and silver > and this balance it is with 
which we have to deal in considering the question of tho 
exchange value of the rujiee. The only result of an attempt to 
supply* this balance, or any portion of it, In commodities which • 
the country d^es not demand, instead of in the precious metals 
which the country doesTlemand, or in oUier words, to substitute 
goods for gold and silver as a means of remittance, would be to glut 
tho market and rapidly destroy the margin of commerekil profit ‘ 
on such goods, fhiis fuming the scale still further *in favour of 
tlie precious metals. 

The only alternatives that .#ieed be consiclered, at least for the 
present, are, therefore, the exportation to India of gold, or of silver, 
for the purchase of rupees. Now, whether the merchant exported 
gold or silver to India, the quantity of the metal \fliich he would 
liavc to give for the rupee would be no longer that contained in ^ 
it, or the equivalent of that contained in it, as the case might be, 
plus tho cost of'coiuage, but that which the rupee, as a rupee, was > 
worth. In other words, it would be determined, not by tho silver 
value of the rupee, but by its actual purchasing power on the spot. 

Things which are equal to the same thing, being equal to one ’ 
another, the quantity of gold or silver bullion which tlip rupee would 
buy on the spot, would be the equivalent, for the time being, 
of the quantity of ric^, wheat, tea, indigo, or any other commodity 
tlivat it would buy on the spot. Supposing, as before, tliat a 
hundred rupees would "purchase in Calcutta forty maunds of rice 
which would sell in London for £\G; supposing all the costs of the 
transaction to be £5, and, .^1-10 to be the hiir commercial profit 
on the venture, then in the long run, a hundred rupees supplied 
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in Calcutta, would bo worth at the most i?9-10 paid in Lon- 
don, and the maximum amount of gold or silver bullion which 
a hundred rupees would purchase in Calcutta, would be the equi- 
valent of less the total cost of transporting the gold or 

silver to Calcutta. Statpig the proposition in a more general form : 
X being the quantity of gold which the commodities purchaseable 
in Calcutta with ahur^dred rupees, w'ould sell fpr in London, and p 
being the profit and costs of the transact/on, then x--p would be 
the maximum quantity of gold which a hundred rupees in Calcutta 
would purchase in London ; and the cost of traiis])ortiiig x—p, to 
Calcutta being a, then the greatest quantity of gold which a hundred 
rupees would buy in Calcutta would be If, again, the 

equivalent of x gold were X silver, and the cost of transporting X 
to Calcutta were a then the maximum possible value of a hundred 
rupees in silver bullion woulddie, in London, X ~ and in Calcutta 
X-(d +p). ^ » 

More than this : as long 'as the amount of gold offering in 
London (“or rupees in India was in excess of the amount of 
rupees offering in India for»go'ld in London; in other words, 
as long as the demand for the moans of iciiiittancc from Lon- 
don to India was greater than the ••demand for the means 
of remittance from India to London, competition would tend 
to keep the exchange value of the rupee up to this maxi- 
mum, whatever the pi;ice of silver might be. No| only would 
the exchange value of the rupee thus tend constantly to an 
equilibriwtw with its purchasing power, but as long as no 
addition U'as made to the currency^ tj^e purchasing power of 
the rupee, and its exchange ‘value along with it, would, cmleris 
pavibus, be su^ained, no matter how much furtlier the price of 
silver might fall. The only result of the fall would be, that the 
rupee would purchase a greater quantity of silver, and that the 
value of all other commodities, as measured by silver, would be 
proportionately greater than before. Further, the exchange value 
of the rupee and its local purchasing power being thus brought 
into equilibrium, tlie export and import tradcfi would also be 
brought ^into equilibrium, and the exporter would no longer have 
any advantage over the importer. 

An amusing letter appeared, some weeks since, in the corres- 
poKdence iPolqmn of one of the local journals, the writer of which, 
among other things, inveighed against tlio absurdity of any 
attempt to obtain for the rupee more tlian its bullion value, as 
being nothing more or less than an attepipt to induce England 
to ‘‘ swop ’ her precious gold against the worthless silver of India, 
Ibis curious idea is worth noticing, only in so far as it furnishes 
a forcible illustration of the ignorauce that prevails regarding 
the true conditions involved in this exchange ({uestion, 
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It can scarcely be necessary to point out tliat, wbcn an English 
merchant pays a certain sum of gold for a hundred rupees in 
India, what he acquires is, not the mere silver contained in those 
hundred rupees, but their entire purchasing power, whatever it 
may be ; and, as far as the question at issue is concerned, it is 
not of the slightest consequence to liM how that purchasing 
power has been created. When the price of silver has remained 
for any length of.tiine'^at or about a certain level, trade has 
adjusted itself on the basis of that price, and the purchasing 
power of the rupee is iu equilibrium with its bullion value. When, 
on tlie other hand, the price of silver has undergone a sudden 
fall, — say — to one half its former, stable value, — the purchasing 
power of the rupee is, on the instant, about twice as great as its 
bullion value ; and tliough, in tlic course of time, supposing the price 
of silver to remain fixed at its new level, this purchasing power will, 
through tlio oporqtions of trade, fall, till it is again brought into 
equilibrium with its bullion Gallic, the»proccss is, as has been already 
pointed out, a comparatively slow one. Throughout the, Interim, 
the buyer of rupees acquires more, rqid at first about a hundred per 
cent, more, purchasing power than the silver contained in them 
is worth ; and conseipiqntly any arrangement which enables 
him tc/ obtain them for tlieir silver value, simply enables him to 
obtain them f»r about half what they are realljr worth, and, having 
obtained them, to demani*of the country, for a certain amount 
of gold or ‘silver, just twice as much of* its produce as that gold 
or silver is worth. 

Such an arrangiment is that wliich, by allowing xiny one to 
have silver coined inL*(f rupees at the, mint, places it iu his power 
to drive down the exchange j^alue of the rupee to the value of 
the metal contained in it, and thus, iu the case* of such a fall iu the 
price of that metal — to adopt the somewhat inelegant expicssion 
of the writer already referred to,-— to swop Englan^rs gold or silver 
against 'twice its equivalent in India's rice and wheat. 

At the risk of some repetition, perhaps not entirely super- 
fluous, we will* go back and consider more in detail the effect 
which a cousidcrablo fall in silver may he expected to have upon 
the trade and upon the revenue of India, with an open and 
a close currency respectively. 

The Economist has lately devoted several articles to a considera- 
tion of the probable effect of the present depreciation of this 
metal upon the trade of India, and upon the financial position of 
the Government, under existing currency arrangements. Though 
not exhaustive, the view* set forth in these articles is, no doubt, 
correct as far as it goes ; and it embraces nearly all the points 
which there is any immediate necessity for considering. 

The writer points out,*iu the first place, how the present low 
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rates of excliange operate as a direct premium on the exportation 
of Indian produce, lie might have taken the opportunity to 
explain, at the same time, that, as indeed his subsequent 
arguments imply, it is not merely because the rates are 
low that they have this effect, but because, owing to the price 
of silver having fallen ^fiddenly, they are, for the time being, 
low as compared witli the purchasing powgr of the rupee in 
India. For jt must*'not be forgotten /that, i as far as regards 
the comparative advantage to exporters and importers the price 
of silver is in itself of no importance whatever, provided only 
that it is constant. When, however, the price of silver has 
for a considerable time preserved a certain average level, of 

gay 60 pence per ounce, the equation of trade has been 

effected, and the purchasing power of the rupee has settled itself, 
on the basis of that price. Under such circumstances, should the 
price suddenly fall to— say~50 pence, the exchange value of the 
rupee, with the present coinage regulations, immediately following 
it, while^on the other hand, its purchasing power is not directly 
affected, the exporter starts ^yitl^ an advantg^ge of about 10 pence 
worth of purchasing power for every ounce of silver he gets coined. 
He brings 50 pence worth of silver to the^mint, and, by paying about 
a penny for coinage, he gets from the mint rupees that will purchase 
somewhat more th^n 61 pence worth of commodities. Or if, 
instead of going to the mint, he buys biW'o on India, he buys them 
at a rate which gives ‘him a rupee for about what fie can get it 
coined f or^ A thousand pounds, exported to India, as the Econo- 
mist goes on to explain, will go further than helijre in buying bills 
on India, that is, it will lay dpwn more rupceJi than before, in — say— 
Calcutta ; and this increase is so nj,uch extra profit to the exporter. 

A series of condifions will then be set in operation, the ulti- 
mate tendency of which will bo to re-establish the equation of 
trade, and equilibrate the purchasing power and exchange value 
of the rupee, by reducing the former. The extra profit will, as 
a necessary consequence, attract a larger quantity of capital into 
the export trade, and there will be a larger demand for Indian 
produce for export. This increased demand will in itself tend 
to raise the rupee prices of Indian commodities, while the increase 
in the quantity of those commodities supplied to the home 
markets will tend, at the same time, to diminish their gold price 
in* those ^raafkets. A twofold cause of diminished profits will 
thus be at once brought into play. On the one hand, a smaller 
quantity of produce will be obtainable here for a hundred rupees ; 
on the other hand, a smaller quantity oY gold will be obtainable 
for a given quantity of that produce in London. The local pur- 
chasing power of the rupee will fall, and the quantity of gold 
against which the produce purchaseablo here with the rupee will 
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exchange in London, will fall in a greater ratio, owing to the 
simultaneous fall in the price of that produce there. This two- 
fold ■ cause alone would bring about a gradual approximation 
between the silver value of the rupee and its purchasing power ; 
— between its actual exchange value, dependent on that silver 
value, and what its exchange value wouM* be if determined by 
its purchasing power. 

But, 'pari passim witl' these causes, arlother sel^ of correlated 
causes would come into operation, tending in the same direc- 
tion. Not only would the quantity of produce exported from 
India be greater, but also its aggregate value in tho home 
markets would be greater than before,; and, the quantity of imports 
into India not in the meantime increasing, but the contrary, 
the balance annually payable to India in silver would also be 
greater. A larger demand would thus be created for that metal, 
tho price of which Jn London would, cceteris paribus, be raised 
thereby, while the corresponding influx of silver into India would 
at the same time tend to bring about a corresponding fill in the 
local value of the rup,ee. Thus ’we;, should have — in India, the 
price of commodities rising owing to increased demand, and the 
value of- the rupee falling in consequence of increased supply ; 
and, at^ome, the prices of Indian commodities falling in conse- 
quence of inoi’eased supply, and that of sibier rising, owing to 
increased demand. The resulting tendency would consequently be 
not merely ior the purchasing power of the rupee to gravitate 
towards its silver value, but for the two values to seek a.* common 
level from oppoAte directions. Equilibrium between the two 
would, always supposing’ that the fall in silver was not progressive, 
be ultimately attained at some t^oint between^ tl^e previous pur- 
chasing power of the rupee and the minimum price to which silver 
might have fallen in the interim. 

The effect of the fall in the value of silver on the trade of India 
would, therefore, as the Economist says, be only temporary, in so 
far as, after a certain interval, all disturbance of the rate of mer- 
cantile profit, 01* of the normal ratio between imports and exports, 
would cease. It must not, however, be forgotten that, before equi- 
librium could be thus established, India herself would have suffer- 
ed a greater or loss permanent loss. For, during the whole of the 
intervening period, she would have been steadily parting^with ^leI 
produce at a greater or less sacrifice, corresponding, ds just point 
ed out, with the diffei;eace between the purchasing power and tlic 
exchange value of tho rupee. She would, in other words, have 
been, day by day, exchanging her produce for quantities of silvei 
•mailer than those for which it would hAve exchanged had it nol 
been for the intervention o{ the rupee, — smaller in a continuall} 
diminishing ratio, it is true, but, nevertheless, throughout the 
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period of dislurbed equilibrium, smaller. And for this loss she 
could never, by any possible means, recoup herself. 

For this loss to the country, the Government, which gives* the 
exporter carU blanche to have his silver stamped with what has 
become an artificial value, without exacting from him any equi- 
valent for the addition, jfs» responsible. 

Now, it must strike most persons as a very serious question, 
whether, on grounds of public justice, l{e Government is 
not thus guilty of a grave wrong. The rupee having, by an 
accident, been rendered much more valuable than the silver 
contained in it would be without the Government stamp, that 
Government stamp becomes, {vso facto, a trust held by the Govern- 
ment on behalf of the people, which trust it is virtually robbery 
of the people to betray. It has become, in effect, an order for 
the surrender of a certain amount of produce without any equi- 
valent return; and to give ‘away that ordei; to any one for the 
askinc', is simply to give him a licetise to plunder the people 
to whom4the order is addressed. 

But if, on grounds of public, jiMice, such^a course is a grave 
wrong, it is also, in the case of the Government of this country, 
on grounds of self-interest, a stupondousjolly. For the Secretary 
of State, being the principal holder of the rupees availffble^ for 
gold in London, is himself the first, and individually*»thc heaviest, 
loser by it. It is he who, with his of.n hands, cuts his own 
throat It is ho who h guilty of the egregious simplicity of 
saying with on® voice: “Here I have crores of rupees, represent- 
ing so mudi purchasing power, to dispose of ;»give me the equi- 
valent of that purchasing power, in gold, {fiat I and my people 
may live,” and Avith another vojco : “ Here I liave crores of 

rupees, representing so much purchasing power, and consequently 
so much gold, to dispose of ; but as I also have mints where 
you can get the same thing for twenty per cent, less, it is not 
worth your while to pay me more than four-fifths of its value.'' 
Tliat, in effect, is what the Secretary of State lately said when, 
with the mints at Bombay and Calcutta still open, he refused 
to let his^bills go for the exchange value of the rupees represent- 
ed by them. True, he made a show of attempting to checkmate 
the merchant by borrowing in London ; but it was a foregone 
conclusion that such a course, being a mere temporary palliative, 
which in no Way touched the root of the evil, must sooner or 
later fail. , 

The only course which would have been effectual was one of a 
totally different character. This, however, *is a point which belongs 
more properly to the consideration of the effect of the fall in silver 
on the financial position of the Government. 

In the above account of the effect oi the fall on the trade of 
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India, it has been assumed that the annual drawings of the 
Secretary of State will not exceed their present amount, or, 
at all events, that they will not increase to such an extent as 
to absorb the whole, or nearly llie whole, of the increment to 
the balance annually duo to India, in consequence of the dis- 
parity between her export and her import * trade. It is, however, 
quite conceivable, *if not very probable, that the case should be 
otherwise. The Home ^charges might increase to an extent 
corresponding, or more than corresponding, with the increase in 
the excess of Indian exports over Indian imports. It is needless 
to say that, if such were the case, that great importation of silver 
on which the Economist depends to restore the equation of trade, 
would not take place, the Indian treasuries supplying the addi- 
tional immber of rupees rc(|uired by the exporter for his purchases. 
Though, no doubt, the larger numl)ei;of rupees thus brought into 
circulation would cause a general rise in the prices of produce, 
it is doubtful whether the* rise wobld be more than temporary, 
wliile it certainly would not be great enough to extinguish the 
advantage to exporters, as conipared with importers, and re- 
establish a state of eipulibiium between the purcliasing power and 
the silver value of the> rupee. Under such circumstances, it 
seems, there would be nothing to prevent tiie loss to the country, 
arising from the disparity, recurring again and»again as long as the 
coinage regujations whicirbompel the Secretary of State to part 
with his rupees for their silver value, remained in force. The 
probability of such a state of things obtaining is, pevhaps, not 
very great ; but tht fac^^that, with the peculiar relatiohs subsisting 
between India and England, it might »ol>tain, places in a strong 
light the serious disadvautagns which those gelations entail upon 
the former country, and the obligation under which the Govern- 
ment lies to do its utmost to mitigate them. It is observable, 
too, that in any case, the larger the jDortion of the debt annually 
due to India that is absorbed by the Secretary of State s drafts, 
the longer, coderis faribns, will be the time required for the 
trade to right itself after any given fall in tlie price of silver. 

It now remains to’ consider what, with an open currency, must 
he the effect of the fall in silver on the financial position of the 
Indian Government. The Economist, in its article on the 5tli 
February, says : “,The effect, therefore, of the fall in thp valuQ of 
silver on the trade of India will be temporary only, but its effect on 
the financial position ipf the Indian Government will continue as 
long as the fall lasts. , The Indian revenue is received in silver, 
and, therefore, the less far silver goes in buying, the poorer will 
the Indian Government be. And this is of more instant impor- 
tance to the Indian Government than almost any other, because 
ds foreign payments exceed those of other Governments, and 
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those payments are made in gold. It has to pay interest in 
gold on a very large debt in England, to pay home salaries, 
maintain home dep6ts, and buy English goods and stores all in 
gold ; and the less valuable silver is in comparison with gold, 
the less efFectual for these necessary purposes will the Indian 
revenue be.” * ' ^ 

It is, I suppose, due to the circumstance that it was not within 
the purpose pf the writer of the EconoiMst's article to suggest a 
remedy, that the above somewhat inadequate account of the 
injury with which the Government of this country is threatened 
by the fall in the price of silver, contains no hint whatever 
that he is aware that what links the exchange value of the rupee 
to the price of silver is solely the existing Indian Coinage Law. 

He speaks throughout of the rupee and of silver as synonymous. 

In respect of the rupee Regarded as a means of purchasing 
gold in England, this view of its relation ta silver is at present 
practically correct. With the existing*coinage law of India, a given 
number ^f rupees are, to the Secretary of State, and to others who 
have to use them as a means, of remittance- to England, nearly 
-the same thing as the quantity of silver they represent. When, 
however, we come to regard the rupee as, a means of purchasing 
commodities in India, this view of the case ceases to be tenable. 
For, though the ultimate tendency is towards equation in the 
latter case as well as in the former, trme is in the Jalter case a 
most important, while in the former it is a comparatively unimpor- 
. taut elem£nt. The relation between the silver value, the value 
for the purposes of foreign exchange, and thef local purchasing 
power of the rupee may be ^very correctly ^Illustrated by a physico- 
mechanical siinUc. Suppose thjat there are three chambers 
A, B and C, fillecl with vapour, of which A and 13 are 
connected by a comparatively large aperture, and B ami C 
by a comparatively small value. Now, whatever may be the 
relative tensions of the vapour in the different parts of this system 
at starting, it is evident that, after a greater or less interval, the 
condition of the entire system, if not interfered wit4i from without, 
will have^ become one of equal tension, and that this will be its 
normal condition. On the other hand, it is important to observe, 
that, whereas any disturbance of the equal tension between A and 
B can he only momentary, a disturbance of the equality oftension 
between (j add the rest of the system will subsist for a greater 
or less period, according to the dimensions of the valve connecting B 
and 0. If, for instance, the tension in B is suddenly raised above 
that in A, or the tension in A depressed below that in B, equili- 
brium will be immediately restored by the practically free flow 
of vapour from B to A. But, as between the chambers B and C, 
the case is very different. Under the most favourable circumstances, 
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that is, if the valve between B and C is free to open in the right 
direction, the restoration of equilibrium between the vapour in 
tliese two chambers will be comparatively slow. Thus, if, while 
the tension throughout the system is equal, a sudden diminution 
is created in tliafe of the vapour in A, equilibrium between A and 
B will be immediately restored, and tension in those two 
cliainbers will remain, for a greater or less period, lower than that 
in C. So also, if a sudde\i diminution of tension is .created in C, 
tliough tlie tension in all three chambers will be ultimately 
equated, and though that between A and B will be equated every 
instant, the tension in C will remain for a greater or less period 
below that in A and B.’ Now the pwrehasing power of the rupee 
in India is in the position of tlie vapour in the chamber C, while 
its exchange value and its silver pric(3 are in the position of the 
vapour in the chambers B and A respectively. The valve 
between B and C ropreseuts the operations of trade, and the large 
aperture between A and B represents tlie power of the nier- 
cliant to got silver converted into rupees, held constantly * -i/i te.r^ 
rorem over tbc herd of the Secretary of State. In propor- 
tion as the operations of trade are large and prompt, the 
period required* to restone equilibrium between tlie local pur- 
chasing*j)Ower of the rupee and its exchange and silver values 
will be short ; in proportion as tliey are small and slow, that 
period will bp long. To ''extend the metaphor, it may be said 
that the valve is weighted by the Secrotafy of State s drawings. 
The tendency of tho whole system is towards equilibrijim, and, 
when left for a‘* considerable time iindi.'tmbed by external 
causes, that is its natural condition. But while, after a distur- 
bance, equilibrium is promptly ?^storcd as bcj\ve«n the exchange 
and silver values of the rupee, it is much more slowly res- 
tored as between these values and tho purchasing power of 
llie rupee. During tlic interval, to treat rupees and silver as 
synonymous, is, as regards the principle involved, scarcely less 
incorrect than it would be to treat paper money and the paper 
of which it is made as synonymous. 

The Government* of India receives its revenues in jupees ; 
and if the price of silver has lately fallen, it receives in those 
lupees what, for the purposes of internal exchange, is worth 
more than the silycr contained in them, and loses tl^at excels 
value when the Government seeks to use it for Ihe purposes 
of foreign exchange, quly because, along with it, the Government 
holds out to tho buyers the option of getting the same thing 
made for themselves in any quantity at the mints. 

As matters at present stand, however, the mode in which tho 
Economist states the case, is but too near the truth. Whatever, 
be their value on the spot, as measured in commodities 

L 
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and \Yhatcv6r be the amount of gold for which those commo- 
dities will exchange .in London, the twelve or fourteen croics 
of rupees which the Oovernmeiil lias to roinit home arc practi- 
cally just so much silver bullion and nothing more. The lower 
the price of silver falls, the less gold it will get for them. If 
the silver in the rupee were to fall to-morrow from one and 
eight pence to four pence, though a hundred rupees would 
still buy forty maund^’ of rice, and those ijrty itiaundsof rice would 
still fetch I’lG in London, the Government, should it persist in 
its present policy, would get for its hundred rupees only about a 
hundred four pences, or iU-lS-L 

Moreover, as the Economist points out, the loss would last as 
long as the fall itself lasted. Trade would right itself iu the 
course of time, the local purchasing power of the rin^cc falling 
till in equilibrium with its silver value. But the only difference 
this would make in the unfortunate position of the Government, 
would be that it would deprive the* Government of the power 
of applj^ing a remedy, which it might have exercised while the 
purchasing power of the rupee was still unaffected. 

Wc need not point out that a much smaller loss than this would 
compel the Government either to apply a remedy or abdicate 
its functions. * 

But really the pr<;^spect for the Government is mu^h more serious 
than tho Economist represents it to bc.--^ Fur though, us regards 
the depreciation iu the price of silver, it loses only its home 
remittances, as regards the fall in the purchasing power of the 
rupee, wlucU must inevitably follow, should thaUdepreciation prove 
permanent, it must ultiinatcdy lose on all ’Ks payments. For all 
kinds of materials it will have to pay more and more, as fast as 
the fall takes place ;*■ for the inferior kinds of labour, bought from 
(lay to day in the open market, it m\ist presently have to pay 
more, as wage? rise ; and, though it may continue for a longer 
time to resist the demands of the Services for higher wages, 
the time will come when, in all but the more bighly paid ap- 
pointments, it will be compelled to submit to siiclv demands also. 

Were it possible for the Government to raise its taxes, or 
were its taxes of a kind which would spontaneously rise, to an 
extent corresponding with the fall in the purchasing power ot 
the medium in which they arc paid, the evil would be easy of 
reAiedy, cfi’ would remedy itself. But, instead ' of this being the 
case, nearly half its revenue is derived from rent which is fixed, 
either for ever, or for periods of greater or Icks duration, in coin. 

The final catastrophe with which the Government of India is 
threatened, is, in short, one which it must avert if it would avoid 
bankruptcy. More than this, the nature of the calamity is such, 
that every day passed in inaction is so 'much ground permanently 
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lost. The remedy loses dcfinitively.a certain portion of its efficacy 
for every hour that its application is deferrc'd. 

What the remedy is, no attentive reader of the foregoing pages 
can, we think, have failed to sec. Though silver has fallen in price, 
the annual produce of India has lost nothing of its value. The rupees 
in which the Government of India receives 'its revenue, represent a 
certain portion of that value, which is transferred when they are 
sold. The Government’ of India, along with oth<5r holders of 
rupees, has a right to expect that value for them, neither more nor 
less, when it sells them. Moreover, not only has the Government 
of India a right to expect, hut it is in duty bound to exact, if 
it can, that value for them, when it parts with them to the 
Knglisli merchant for gold. For if it parts with them for less 
than that value, it tlierehy enables the English merchant to whom 
it sells them, to mulct tlic country of a corresponding portion of 
its produce, for \Yl'>icli he renders nothing in return. The loss of 
the Government is so much gold put into the pocket of the 
exporter, and this gold is the ecjui valent of so much produce, 
li Idled from the country undc'V warrant of the imprimatur 
in virtue of which the silver in the rupee possesses, for the time 
being, an artificial additiou to its value. 

Nowf the Government, and, along with it, other remitters — its 
partners in mlifortune, or rather its victims — unable to obtain 
for its rupees^ the equivalent in gold of their purchasing power, 
only because, by allowing any one who 'chooses to get rupees 
coined at the mint, it prevents any one offering more gold 
for them than w’fll suffice to purcliase and carry Co the mint 
the necessary quantity of silver ; and because, silver having 
undergone a sudden depreciation^ the necessary quantity of it is, 
for the time being, far below the ecpiivalent of that purchasing 
power. The remedy in the hands of the Government is, therefore, 
it is plain, to stop this power of getting silver coined into rupees. 

We have already pointedout what would follow. Exporters would 
have to buy their rupees from tho.se who held them ; and com- 
petition would ’secure to the holders of rupees the fair equivalent 
in gold of their purchasing power, — so much gold, that is t 9 say, as 
the produce procurable with the rupees would sell for in London, 
less the merchant’s costs and fair protit. Instead of the purchasing 
power of the rupee^ falling to the level of its exclian^e value, its 
exchange value would rise to that of its piircliasiug power. And 
this would bo the iiprmal and proper relation between the two, 
and would involve no injustice to any one concerned. The 
exporter would lose the power, which he accidently enjoys in the 
present abnormal condition of tliing.s, of deriving an unearned 
profit at the expeii.se of Jibe people of India, but ho would lose 
nothing of his normal and proper profit. He would be in pre- 
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cisely the same position that ho was in before silver began to 
fall ; in precisely the same condition that lie would in any case 
have been in, by and bye, when the purchasing power of the 
rupee should in the course of trade have fallen to the level of its 
silver value. 

The only respect in ^f11ich the position of things would be abnor- 
mal, would be that a large disparity would be maintained between 
the rupee an^ ihe silver contained in it ; ’and tlie lower silver fell, 
the greater tliis disparity would become. The risk of rupees 
being privately coined would be proportional to this disparity ; 
and might become so great as to render it impossible to main- 
tain such a state of things for an indefinite period. It would, 
however, be neither necessary nor desirable that such a state of 
things should be indefinitely maintained. 

There is a consensus of opinion among economists that it is in 
the introduction of a gold currency that the, permanent solution 
of the exchange problem is to be fouhd. But tor tlie enormous 
loss which it is supposed such a solution must involve, it would, 
there can be little doubt, liavQ been already accepted. But the 
very fact that such a loss is considered to be an inevitable incident 
of tlic fall in silver, sliows bow completely the case is misunder- 
stood, The exchange value of the rupee being one shilling and 
eight pence, with •every prospect of its falling still lower, India 
could, it is argued, only convert her rupees into sovereigns at the 
rate of one shilling aiicf eight pence each, or less, it seems to be 
« assumed that the sole exchangeable wealth of India consists in 
rupees ; an(V this assumption subsists in the face^'of the obvious fact 
that India is receiving auniyilly a greater of less balance in gold or 
silver, without giving a single rimec in exchange. The exchange- 
able wealth of India*is, in fact, not iier rupees, blither produce ; and 
the value of this produce is not immediately affected by the fall in 
silver. As long, as India can exchange her produce for its value 
in gold, it cannot be said that the process entails any loss upon 
her ; and more than this she cannot desire. Now, the only obstacle 
to her doing this is the intervention of the rupc«, combined with 
the circumstance that, while a sudden depieciation in the price 
of silver* has made the metal in it worth mucli less than its 
purchasing power, her currency laws place it at the disposal of 
the exporter for a fraction above the cost of the metal in it, 
India’s ei^senfial gold-purchasing capacity— i.c., the commodities 
she has to give in exchange for gold — is as great as ever ; but 
the medium of exchange which she employs, has become a false 
medium, — a double tongued medium, w^iiich says one thing to 
the sellers of her produce : Give for me so much,” and another 
thing to the buyers of her produce : ** Take me for so much less.” 
Let coinage be stopped, and the e'xchange value of the rupee 
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must, as ^ve have already pointed oyt, rise rapidly to *ihe level of 
its purchasing power, the restoration involving no injustice to 
any *one, but merely securing to India the fair gold value of her 
commodities, or the equivalent of that value in silver. What that 
purchasing power is at the present moment, we are not in a posi- 
tion to say. It may he Is. 11^/-., or it m’al^ he a little more or less. 
But, whatever it is^ to that point its exchange value must rise 
soon after the currency made a close one,* and the^'e, or about 
there, it will pause. 

As soon as it has reached that point, tho introduction of gold 
will not only be easy, but will involve no repinings. If one and 
eleven pence is the value in gold whu^h represents the real purchas- 
ing power of tho rupee, then one and eleven pence, or thereabouts, 
India will get for tho rupee, or for the rupee’s worth of produce ; 
and this is all she wants ; all she can fairly claim. 

Into the details pf a scheme for establishing a gold currency 
it is not our present purpose to enter at length. It is sufficient 
to point out how the gold is to be got. It is, of course, .a condi- 
tion of this solution pf the proWenj, that the introduction of gold 
should be gradual. That is to say, if the process is to be carried out 
without sacrifice, it must be within the limits of the balance 
annually falling due to India for her exports. The moment India 
went further ^lian this, and sought to obtain gold by exporting 
rupees, her power to obtain more tlian their bullion value 
would necessarily cease. But within these limits there would 
be nothing to prevent her obtaining ns much gold as she 
pleased, without* appreciable sacrifice. In any case, as we 
pointed out above, Ific balance of, trade would compel the 
importation of gold or silver \^ith a close currei¥)y, as now. The 
rupee, being appreciated in relation to bullion, would no longer 
be melted down for the purposes of art or ornamentation. 
Bullion for these purposes would be bought with it ; and the 
importers of bullion, instead of taking it to the mint and having 
it coined, would have to dispose of it in the open market, for 
its market price. Nevertheless, beyond a certain point, bullioa 
would be imported In preference to goods, — gold or silver, which- 
ever happened to be most in demand. This gold or silver 
would be available to the Government, equally with other holders 
of rupees, and it would be worth while for the Government to 
set a small premium on gold, by offering for it*at t*he mint a 
fraction above its market value in relation to the rupee. 

In the meantime,* as a preliminary, it would probably be 
desirable that Government should have declared a gold standard. 
The rate at which gold would be put in actual circulation would of 
course bo determined by wjiatever bad proved to be the purchasing 
power of the rupee, 
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The introi/uciion of gold at this stage might perhaps be further 
facilitated by a tempoiAiy suspension of the Secretary of State's 
drafts, leaving the entire balance due to India for her excess 
exports to be received by her in bullion, the Government here 
offering to buy gold at such a slight premium as has been already 
suggested, so as to eifcburage its importation in preference to 
silver, and eventually ytilising it — say, in paying off rupee loans — 
the holders pf which might be allowea thefoption of receiving 
payment in gold. Tliis, however, is merely a suggestion which 
may Ije liable to objections we do not at the moment see. 

VV^e said above that the nature of the impending calamity is 
such that every day passed by«the Government in inaction means 
the loss of so much ground which can never afterwards be recover- 
ed. Tliough at any time it is in the power of Government, by 
closing the mints, to raise the, exchange value of the rupee to the 
level of its purchasing power, it can by no poisihle means raise 
the exchange value of the rupee above that level for the time being. 
Wow, evQ^y day that the mints remain open, the purchasing power 
of the rupee is tending dowiwaiMs towards, the level of its silver 
value. Every ounce of silver brought to the mint to be coined 
under existing circumstances ; every increment to tbc demand for 
produce for export, caused by thestimidus of low rates of exchange, 
means a certain diminution of the purchasing powei^of the rupee. 

If that purchasing power is now equal to one shillinjg and eleven 
pence, in a few months* it will have fallen to one and ten pence; 
• and, by and bye, it will have fallen to one and sixpence, or what- 
ever may be the final level reached by^ silver. But it is only 
while the disparity between*- the purchasing power and the ex- 
change value of*ih^ rupee lasts, jthat anything can be gained by 
closing the mints ; and the less that disparity is, the less will be the 
gain. The remedy which the Government now has at its command, 
is, therefore, homdy slipping away, and in time will lose all its effi- 
cacy. When once the opportunity has been allowed to pass away. 
Government will liave no resource left but to increase taxation to 
an extent commensurate with the diminished pfirchasing power 
of its revjenue. So far, it is a question of two or three crores only ; 
by and bye, it may be a question of twenty or thirty. Is the 
Government prepared to face such an alternative ? Just, or unjust, 
it would ^cause a revolution. If there is apy risk at all in 
the other alternative — that of stopping the coinage of rupees 
in time, — it is insignificant compared with, the risk that such an 
increase of taxation would involve. .We implore the Government 
for its own sake, for the sake of humanity, to dally no longer 
with a problem which involves such tremendous issues. A little 
boldness now, a little grumbling, it may, be, on the part of a class, 
will avert a political and social cataclysm hereafter. 
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Into the wrong done to individuals by inaction, sufficiently 
serious now, and likely, by and bye, to be terrible ; into the starva- 
tion-in Lancashire, which, should the fall in silver continue, must 
be its inevitable consequence, we have not entered ; for, if the 
Government is not moved to its duty by a sense of its own 
interests, we can hardly hope that altiMistic considerations will 
rouse it from its lethargy. 

Since the abova pagfes were sent to the* press, the Stcdes'inan, 
has, we see, arrived, by an independent line of argument, at the 
same conclusion as ourselves regarding the advisability of stop- 
ping the coinage of rupees. 


JAMES W. FURRELL. 



Art. V.-THE RENT QUESTION IN BENGAL. 

T he day is alreadji/'^gono by, or at least is fast passing away, 
when individual men could by the flat of their genius 
pretend to regulate the conduct of a w^olc nation. The relative 
insiguificancerof individuals and supremacy oV aggregate bodies, 
arc facts too firmly established now to be overlooked with im- 
punity by any one [having the slightest pretension to states- 
manship. 

The rent question in this country is beset with very many 
serious difficulties. I am, however, inclined to think that the 
subject has not been properly studied in all its details, and that 
many of the measures adopted by the legislature or tlic means 
resorted to by the judges,^ to remqve admitted evils connected 
with the subject, have been suggested, more by preconceived 
ideas, th^n by a patient endeavour to meet tbe numerous minute 
complications naturally arising out of those innovations. These 
minute details are often regarded as mere trifles, and a close 
study of the subject is dispensed with w'Rhout much consideration. 
But if the science of sociology is right in upholding the maxim 
noticed at the outs^et, all such remedies, being ifnsuited to the 
requirements of this cquntry, must be doomed tora miserable 
failure ; moreover, they will serve to complicate matters, as they 
have actually done, and to aggravate the evils which have 
already grown alarming. 

The subject is one in ’which a native of the country has a 
better right to ‘be. heard than fi European. From the very 
accident of his birth, the native must be conversant with many 
facts which never reach the ears of the governing body. The 
bench and the 1)ar may be supposed to come across all sorts of 
details in respect of landed property ; but their experience is open 
to tlie serious objection, that in courts of justice society is 
presented only in its diseased condition. Of the natives them- 
selves, Bthink also, that in this respect the man of the inofussil is 
superior to the more polished inhabitant of the metropolis. 
The absentee Zemindar in Calcutta knows much less of these 
things than ,his obscure and insignificant gemashta residing in 
the interior. 

It is with extreme diffidence that this paper, which attempts 
to reduce the complicated facts connected^with the Rent Question 
into a system, is laid before the public. My object is not so 
much to establish rny opinions, as to invite abler men to a 
systematic study of the subject in all its bearings. Indeed it is 
my earnest desire that more attention should be directed to the 
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I'lass of facts noticed below, and Uia,t they sliouhl bo suppb'nicntrMl 
})y further researches on tl)e part of those wh6 have better means at 
their command to study them. 

It will bo my endeavour to keep aloof, as far ns possible, fiom 
tbo complexities arising from the relation between tbe Gov(‘rn- 
ment and its inferior tenants, aiul to devote my attention ebietly 
to the dealings betweer) the cultivating classoj? and their superior 
landlords; and in st) doing it will be necessary to sltidy tbe facts 
ns they existed before and as they now exist, apart from the results 
of the more recent legislative and administrative mca.'^ures. 

Kent ill this country ought first of all to he divided into two 
classes : money-rent and produce-rc^it. This distinction, simple 
as it is, has a most impoitant bearing upon tbe question at issue. 

Money-ient again is of two kinds: lump-rent and nirihh.- 
rent, fly lump-rent is meant a speoified sum of money charged 
upon a definite or* indelinii^c (piantity of land in the Jump or- 
in gross. A7r/^7^-rent is calculated at a certain rate or 
nirikh per biglia or any other unit of land measure; '•a rent 
thus calculated in reapect of a giwn area eventually becomes- 
a lump sum, and identical with wliat lias been termed tbe lump- 
jcnt. J)Ut the distinction arises from the fact tliat in the 
one case* the nirikh or the rate per biglifi lias to be determined 
before the lump* sum payable for the entire Area of land .held, 
can be asceitaiiied ; wliiTc in the otlier,, the rate and the area 
are of no account, and the lyot keeps to the lands be occupies 
and pays for tlieni a rent in tbe lump without regard to the area. * 
In the case of lnm]^-rpni§, it is not unlikely that in* many in- 
staiici's, at some nmiote date, the area of land was ascertained, a 
coiiain nirikh fixo<l, and the lunlp sum payable utider that nirikli 
d.eterniined, but that subsequently, the lump sum alone became the 
principal jioiiit of consideration, and (he rate or nirikh and the area 
eaino to be more or less overlooked. However, a bfmp-ront, what- 
ever might be its origin, when varied is varied only in the lump or 
hy an addition of so iiiuch per Rupee. On the other hand the 
nuikli-rcnt is not cuipable of being altered otherwise than by a 
variation in the nirikh itself. I'lic area might vary, and tl>e lump 
i'Uni payable for .the area might also vary in consequence, but so 
i'mg as the nirikli charged on ca.cli unitid the area continues un- 
vlnniged, this kind of ;'ent is not looked upon as varied ;it ®11 Tl\c 
nnikli is in fact tin' primaiy allliougli occasional, and the area tbe 
‘ ccondaiy luit more fromioiit, subject of discussion between the par- 
ses concerned. It may Jie added that, if we were to apply the 
pnnciple to revenue insteaiJ of rent, (lie permanently settled revc' 
Would come under tbe clas.s o{ limp~revennc \ the revenues 
f'l many of tlie Sundarban , estates would be virikh-revenvpfi , 

■'‘^d tlie periodically settled revenues of the N.-W. Province. 
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would he, iu fact, lump-re venues though they have the appearance 
of iiirikh-revenues. This anomaly arises from the fact th.at a rate 
per aero is always recordt^d ; hut such record does not cliar.itterise 
the le venues of tiie N.-W. P. at all, inasmuch as the rate is 
ascertained by calculation from the lump sum previously fixed; 
wliereas if these revomfe*s really belonged to the nirikh class the 
rate per acre would l^e first laid down. 

Produce-rent is also of two kinds: Spocified or fixed-rent, and 
propoition-rent, or as they are termed respectively the Gula-reid 
and the Bhaf/’iewt. Qula-reuis signify a siiccified quantity of 
produce payaiile for^very bigha or otiior unit of land measure, 
irrespective of the (piantitj* of produce actually grown. Bhag- 
rents denote a specified proportion of the gross produce of the 
land on which they are cliaiged. In the case of Oula nmts, the 
rate per bigha and the (juantity of land on which the rent is 
assessed, are the principal points of consideration ; in the case of 
Bhag-rents, however, the ‘rule of (fivision aud the quantity of 
producer raised, are only to be attended to. Bhag-rents will be 
intelligible to any EnropcaimrnJer the familiar name of Metayer 
rents. 

In Bengfil the rule of division in re.%|icct of Bhag-rents is at 
present generally half and half, i c., half the produce is* paiil to 
the landlord as rent, and the other half goes to ‘the cultivator. 
Other rules may be found in existenc*e ; Manu me^itions two or 
three such rules, and about a dozen are given in certain puldic 
documents.* Tlie Bliag s)stem of tenure may be sub-divhied into 
several spedies according to the manner wflich the produce is 
divided between the landlofd and the tenant. Two of those will be 
noticed here : Klipf Bat ami Ifxnknt or 

simply Jait ) Under the Khet Bat proces.s, a rope is thrown 
across the firld dividing the plot into two portions, and the pro- 
duce thereof i^ then appropriated by the cultivator aud the land- 
lord respectively. This is probably tlie mo.st primitive form of 
this tenure. Under tlie other process named kanknt, the 
gross produce is ascertained by estimation. 1 if some places the 
cstimaU is made from niea'^urement of the aggregate area to he 
assessed nnd the actual produce of a limited area ascertained 
by inspection or weiglirnent.'f’ The gross produce being thus 
estimate(l,theJaudlord’s share, according to sonje fixed rule, is paid 
in kind. 

The Gula-iex\\s are in practice only a ^slight variation of the 
Kankut'YewiH ; the difference being th^ fixity of tlie quantity 
payable every year for each bigha. These rents are less com- 

* Menu Chap, vii, v UO. Sdec- Orphan Press, 1866, p. 94 
tions from the Revenue Itecords of \ Vranore Law Lectio es, l«7r), P- 
1818-20. Calcutta, Military 189. 
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monly known than the Bhag- rents, hut they prevail in the District 
of the 24-Perguunahs, and as I have been informed, they are to he 
found also in Hughli, Midnapur, Bankura, Jessore and probably 
alvvo in Rajvshahi. In these places they are known by the various 
names of Quia, Gula-thika, Dhani and Shama (jf i^i). 

. The Gula rents also prevail in parts of Behar anti are known 
by the names Mankhub and Manhunda, /. 0 ., maunds, and 
hunda — agreemenijr • 

In the Hnglili and Midnapur Districts, as I have been informed, 
is to be found a particular form of Gula rent, (it is called shavja) 
in wliich the produce payment is commuted into money, 
according to the price settled evei’y year at the harvest season, 
between the Zemindar on the one side, and on (he other the 
general body of the lyots of the village where the tenure 
prevails. The price thus settled determines the amount payable for 
the year, any subseqfuent change in the niaiket notwithstanding. 

Tile difference between Shanja and niiikb-rents, like that 
between Kankut and Gula-rents, is oidy an elimination* of the 
annual variation or »uncertainty, in the matter of payment. 
In fiict, (he several kinds of rents described above, evince a succes- 
sion of systematic and aatural modiffcation. The Bhag-rents 
culminate in the method of assessment called Kankut, which is 
characterised by the inherent disadvantage of annual variation 
in payments. ^ Thence there is an easy and yatnral advance into the 
fixed Gula-rents, Under the Gula system the first step towards 
money payment is taken when the cornimitation system in the 
shape of Shcmja I'ents^Jiegins to appear. The Shaiija like the 
Kankut, yields an unsettled income and* is developed into the fixed 
form of niriJch-YQuts and finally these last tend to grow into the 
form of lump-rents. 

The rents are to be found all ovit Bengal ; and a connec- 

tion subsisting lietween these and the much talked of Parganna 
rates will he shown in the sequel. The distinction between lump- 
rents and nirikh-reuts is here introduce<l for an elucidation of 
certain parts of fny.tlieory. 

Tlie foregoing facts, as I think, show that the relation -noticed 
above, between tlie several systems of rent is not oidy a logical 
one, but that these four kinds of rent disclose a real process of 
evolution : that the \arious forms of land tenure whiqh aue fouiid 
to exist in this country, are all connected by natural causes 
and that they liave gradually grown out of the Metayer system 
which at one time must have universally prevailed in India. I 
think also that the rights of the parties ought to he determined 
With reference to the several steps in this systematic evolution, the 
various existing customs whi^h are part of that evolution and the 
popular notions of justice which underlie the whole series of facts. 
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Hft'oie 1* proceed to notice wliat pi oofs I have been able to 
gatlier in support of >:iy theoiy, I will for a while dwell upon the 
peculiar cluiracteiistics of the several kinds of rent oi tenure 
noticed above. 

'J’he Bbng system in its piimitive form does not require any 
measurement of lands, *ileither docs it contemplate any classifica- 
tion of the soil or variation of the rule of division, corresponding 
with the vivifying feifility of land. On& rule* piovails unitormly 
in respect of all lands cultivated, and all men cultivating them. 
Hence, economically consideicd, it becomes impossible under 
this system, to extend the area of cultivation to lands of which 
the cost of cultivation excctvls the value of the customary share 
duo to the cultivator. When the landlord’s sliaie is a laig(‘ one 
as in the case of half shares, the system is calculated to he 
sKU’iously oi)sti active to the agricultural prosperity of the count ly. 
And as regards the private interests of the laiidloid, the teuuie 
ohjectionahle among other tilings forllhe uncertainty of the laiid- 
loid’s iiwome, wliicli must necossaiily tluctuate with every change 
in tlie (iuantily of pioducc ami piicc thereof. 

The Gula lents are calculated to lead to a difieientiation ot 
soils ; hut although a variety of Gula i^lcs is known to prevail in 
diffeient parts of the country, I liave not as yet met w'lth any 
instance in which ihe variation is the result of an- adjustment in 
lespect of tlie different kinds of soil. The fixity of the gula rents, 
however, denotes tiiat, so far as the zemindar is concerned, the iiii- 
certaiuties of the seasons liave been adequately provided oguiiist. 
Whether the Gula rents oiiginally arose from'an actual average 
being made of the Kankut* rents, for goo^cf years ami had, it may 
now he too late Uj determine ; hut|it can hardly be questioned, that 
ill the heginniug tfie Gula rates must have been equivalent to 
such aveiage, or the parties concerned would liave reverted to the 
Bhag system, . 

After all, however, both the Bhag ami the Gula rents must carry 
with them the vast inconvenience attending upon all produce 
payments. Tii spite of what may he said against the fluctuations 
iu the jvalue of money, we cannot afford to forget the immense 
advance made by civilization, ^Yith the substitution of exchange 
by money for barter. Hence I think tlio Gula and the Bliag- 
rents must both he pronounced to be an anachionism at the 
piesent day. 

Passing on to a considcuation of the nirikh and the lump rents, 
we have to notice first of all, that as money rents, botli of these 
stand in need of a periodical adjustment* with the changing price 
of commodities. Gula-routH may be supposed to represent the 
average of the landlord’s portion according to tlie Bhag system 
for a series of years ; and 7urH7i-reuts, according to my theoiy, are 
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oquiviilent to an average of Shanja or 6''i(Za-rents. But the 
productive powers of the soil may be so ^lff^?t:ted as to disturb th^ 
original relation between a Gida-nnt annually payable, and tlio 
average of what the landloid would be entitled to, according to 
t!io Bhag system. So also the commutation price for the conver- 
sion of the (iula into nirikh-rents may require a revision, at the 
stime time that the change in the productive, power of the land, 
calls f(tr a fresh valuation. Thus the nirikh-rents as.compared to 
(hda ami iiViary-ronts are subject to a double necessity for re- 
adjustment. This necessity, howeverj i.s to ordinary minds less 
peiceptil)le than what arises from changes in the area of land 
0 (:cii|)ie<l hy tiie cultivator. • 

'idle nirikh being settled, the only thing the parties have to 
bear in mind is the lump sum which, from year to year, the 
one lias to pay and the other to ree,eive ; hence the lump-rents 
naturally tend to ^liminate^ moic or less completely the idea of 
land being the basis of assessment ; an’d this finally hocornes an in- 
superable obstacle to a re-adja^tment of the rents. The es?igencies 
of tillage in this counky, also roq’uire that the boundaries of each 
liebl should he examined and set riglit at times. Add to this, 
the comj)lexity arising from the facts, that the holdings of the 
cultivators often comprise, each of theni, a number of plots scatter- 
ed all over thh village, and that these plots differ from each other 
in tlioir cliar.ipter ; and it will be easily pi i;ceived that, as on the 
one hand the lump-rents arc a necessary consequence cf the 
circumstances connected with laud, so on the other their develop- 
ment from nirikli-r^uts ^’^quires to be the more sedulously guarded 
against. • 

Be this as it may, the nirikh, fis has been already mentioned, is 
sometimes practically ignored, and it is therefore to he con- 
sidered how tlie lump as well as the nirikh-rents are varied and 
rc-adjusted. Before entering upon this point, if may be con- 
venient to define the typical form which the nirikh-rents ought 
to present according to my theory. This will enable us to 
judge whether tlffe existing nirikh-rents really belong to this type, 
notwithstanding certain discrepancies. These discrepancies again' 
being tiius brought into prominence, will either enable us to 
suggest the requisite remedies for the existing evils, or bring 
about a complete refutation of my theory. The typical nirikb- 
reut requires the following points to he carefully attended to : — . 

1. — The land has to be measured and the soil classified. ThO 
nieasuremeiit must he separate for each tenant, and the classifica- 
tion of the soil ought to be such as ‘to bring the worst kind of 
kind under the operation of this system of rent. 

2. — The produce of each, class of soil should be determined on 
•ni average of good and bad years. 
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3. — Tlie proportion of produce due respectively to the zemindar 
and the cultivator must be definitely known. 

4. — A commutation price should be determined upon for con- 
verting into money the landlord s share of the produce. 

5. — These principles will apply uuifoimly in lespect of all 
cultivators within prescribed limits. 

With regard to the average produce of each kind of soil and tlie 
average price of the produce, we hav^e to bear in mind tliat 
variations in these respects, are apt to be neutralized by the 
average, provided the same individual is allowed to iiold on for a 
series of good and bad years. But with respect to the variations 
of the soil no such average .can be made without positive injury 
to the cultivator. If the produce of all kinds of soil be reduced 
into one average rate, the zemindar’s interests will riot be affected 
in the least; but the rale vviH fall with very great inequality upon 
individual tenants. The only method in which the hardship con- 
.sequent upon it can be avokled, is to‘ let each tenant occupy all 
the diff^ent kinds of soil, in a proportion equal to that observed 
in drawing the average. This iS simply out of the question, and 
I mention it only to point out that theie is a great deal of differ- 
ence between drawing an average for* statistical purposes, and 
one intended for assessing a rate to be levied upon individuals. 
Thus the differentiation of soils and the unification of rates—* 
whether in kind or in specie — as brought about by Uie Gula and 
Nirikh-rents, evince at die same time a natural process of evolution 
• and one which is best suited to the wants of the people. 

I shall now proceed to adduce what proofs I'bave been able to 
gather in suppoit of this theory. TfiSse proofs are partly 
external and parUy internal. The^internal evidence will naturally 
show besides, the peculiarities of the rent system of this country 
and thereby help us in determining the rights of the parties ; and 
will therefore possess a value, quite apart from the theory in 
suppoit of which that evidence is adduced. This circumstance, 
no less thau the limited space at my command, compels me to be 
brief in my notice of the external proofs And it^may not be im- 
proper to add, that my knowledge of the ancient records of the 
country is too limited to enable me to do justice to the subject 
which I have ventured to handle. But it is to be hoped that if I 
am in the right track, abler men will not he ]ong in coming for- 
ward to snppljr rny deficiencie.s. The external evidence in suppoi t 
of my theory is to be gathered from the Ain-i-Akbari and perhaps 
also from the so called Pargana rate. 

Before, however, I notice the facts recorded in the Ain4-Akhari 
I should mention that the deveh^pement of nirikh rents from the 
Bhag or Metayer system, hears a close^ analogy to the commuta- 
tibii of tithes payments. In both cases we find a fixed share 
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of tlie product! payable by one party to aiu>tlier, and in bolii, a 
coni mutation price; is fixed for the conversiijn of the produce pay- 
ment into money. 1’iie commutation prices for the tithes 
are, 1 believe, published every \ear in the London Gazette; 
but for the commutation of the Hhag-rents the requisite process 
Il ls become obsolete, unless we take into account the commutation 
of Gula or Shanja rents in Hughli and Midrppore. But the corn- 
mu tation of tithes jfiiows that the prices must be f\xed by some 
superior authority, for it is impossible that the people should be 
able to come to an agreement about them between themselves. 
The Shairja process pre.scnts a somewhat rare instance of the 
mutual forbearance of landlords and tenants in tliis country, and 
a parallel is to be found only in the process employed for the 
modification and variation of nirikli and of lump-rents to be 
noticed below. 'Jdie Aia-i-Ak/xtrl shows that in past times, com- 
mutation prices like those ^of tlie tithes, were fixed by imperial 
authority, for various parts of India ;*and although it is not men- 
tioned, that these pi ices determined the amount of rents levied, 
as they determined tl.<3 revenues,*! think it may be presumed that 
the same prices were taken for both purposes, 

'rhe commutation prict^s whicli were enforced in the reign of 
A k bar were of two kinds: annual and decennial. The annual 


prices were aSccitaineil for a period of 19 yctirs from the 6th to 
the 24'th yc:jir of his reign ; and the amount of money annually 
paid [lei' bighd for dilYerent kinds of produce, according to these 
pi ices, will he found given at the end of the 1st volume of Glad- 
win’s ^Subsequently when a decednial settle- 

ment Avas introduced in the 24th year of the reign, an average 
rate was fixed from the rates? prevailing ip the 10 preceding 
years, ?.c., from the loth to the 2tth.* Thus the principle of com- 
mutation was sufficiently understood in past times. Then with 
reference to the objects for which the prices were Settled, wc find 
that tlic revenues were assessed always in kind, and the as.sessment 


was com mutable into money at the option of the party paying ; and 
1 am supported by «o less an authority than Sir John Shore, when 
1 «ay that tlie rents also were assessed under a similar principle.*!’ 

4'or revenue purpose.s, again, we learn that the land was 
divided into several classes, hut the assessment was made with 
reference to only one of them, and that particular cl^iss was again 
<livi(lod into three subordinate classes, yig;. ‘Micst, middling, and 
bad.” An average was fixed from the produce of each of these, and 
third of the average, was prescribed as the revenue charge per 
bigba, which again was coinmuUible into money as before described. 


* Gladwin, London Edition, Vol. i., 
P W. '* 

t Extracts from Ilavringtons Am- 


Itjuis, Cakutta : Military Orphan 
ITesb, 18G(), p. 268. 
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It is doubtful, whether the conimufatioii was ma<Ie wiilt 
reference to a dorinite quantity of produce, clirirged :is in tha 
case of Giila-rents, in respect of nil lands, from year to y{‘ar. 
But there are tables given in the Ain-i-Akhari showing the exact 
(juantity of several kinds of produce, chargeable per bigh/i of each 
kind of land.* These Vre identical in principle with Mie Gula- 
rerrts ; and the rule o^f division — oiie-ihird the average produce — 
connects therp at once with the Bhag sys\,em. •• 

Even if, howevtT, the Guia system did not then pr(^vail, there 
was the Kankut system undoubtedly in existence, and the commu- 
tation price if applied to it was sure to lead to a system ot 
revenue closely allied to the SJunija-renis, 

It is to 1)0 presumed, liowever, that when the annual settlement 
of Akbar was followed by his decennial settlement, the Gula. sysuun 
must liave been introduced, i( for no other reason than to save tlic 
trouble of assessment which was the sole ojtject of tlie latter 
settlement. I thus arrive *at the conclusion, that il the tables 
given in#the Alnd-Akhari, are to be looked upon as recording the 
Gula revenues, tlie decennial settlbment afor^*said must have hal 
immediately to tlie nirikk system. And that, il it bo supposed 
that the commutation prices were applied only to Kai\kuf rents, 
the nirikh system must liave taken a little more time to develop 
itself. * “ 

The Pargana rate is, I think, a subject w'iiicli is destined to remain 
more or loss a, mystery for all time to come. Jl, as is l)ar(‘ly 
possible, it represented tbo rate recorded by Kaiiungoes, as a 
check upon the accounts furnished hy zemjndarft’, from which iif 
past times, tlie revenues payable by them were dehumined, tlnm it 
would seem, tiiat4liis rate supplied tlie defect naturally arising 
from the absence or tlie disuse of the process of valuation, wliich 
w\as the basis of Akbar’s settlement. But apart from Ibis, it is clear 
that it must have been a mrikh of some kind charged upon ever y 
bigha of land. The word Pargana now signifies a number ol \ illages 
or parts of villages, Whetbor tbo limits of a Pargana could for- 
merly vary, it is perhaps now too late in tire day tio enquire ; ])ut 
supposing that the word was loosely employed, as even now il seems 
occasionally to be u.«ed, the expression Pargana rate would signify 
only a loartienlar nirikh, prevailing over an indefinite number of 
villages, tliat without venturing to establi^^h, that tlie genesis 
of the Pargana rate was identical with that of our typical virikk- 
rent, it is possible to attribute to it certain ^otber cbaracteristies 
which are now clearly traceable in the existing form of virikh- 
TPiits. This partial identification wnll ho serviceable in deter- 
mining the principle of assessment and the right as to occupation 
of land which now prevail among the, tenant classes. We hnow 

(ihidu.in^ vol. 1. p. 307 , liOSj 312, and 313. 
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that tlie Pargana rato, >vliatever its character might have been^ is a 
very old thing ; and a comparison of it with* the 7ur//;/i-rent will 
thio\V considerable light upon the question of tenant-right. The 
Pargana rate was claimable by all khudkasht (resident) ryots of the 
days of the permanent settlement, and subsequently by all hudeemi 
(old) Khudhisht ryois.* The ??iriH-rents ate chargeable uniformly 
upon all ryots, ainl are also subject to variation and re-adjnst merit. 
Hence it may be .sM|fposod^that tiie same was the cajie with the 
Pargana rate. If it is contended by any one, that tiic Pargana 
rate was a nirikJif invariable in point of time, or variable in regard 
to dilTerent classes of ryots, such contentions ouglit to be supported 
by adequate proofs, and such proofs, as far as I am aware, 
are not forthcoming. The Pargana rate, if identified with the 
existing nirikh system, would carry the latter hack to the days, 
■when the Bhug .system was unquestipnably far more prevalent 
than now. , 

I next pass on to consider tlieinternai evidence furni.shed by the 
nirikh-venii^, such as, I think, would connect them with the produce 
rents, and al.so indicapj, their chanPctcristic features. 

The points to he considered are, the assessment and the variatioa 
of the rents. Now the nivkh-renif^, wliatever their origin, tend, 
after tlit^y are once introiluced, to spread into places wliere there 
arc no rents, oi'Tather, no cultivation. The clf^silication of soils 
leads at once to a oilrikh, in harmony with that prevailing in 
respect of adjoining lauds of old cultivation. In fact, whatever 
trace.s can yet ho obtained of the ohler forms of rent, are only 
in.stances of a survi\^d of tlie past, which is common W all kinds 
of evolution. We canifol;, therefore, expect to see tlie process of 
ilevolopinent actually in operation : we can only fuid exceptional 
cases sliowing the earlier stages of the development. But 
instead of a case showing the original assessment of nirikh -rents^ 
we can observe tlie process by which a variation or •re-adjustment 
of the old nirikk is effected. This it shall now be my object to 
examine. 

Tlie process for varying the niriklij is familiar to the zemindars, 
quite as much as to the ryots ; it is called Jari'p-Janiahgndi. 
It is certainly not unknown to our revenue officers, as tlie records 
of the Collector’s office, and the rules of the Revenue Board 
bear ample testimony. But I find myself in considerable difficulty^ 
hi attempting to show the antiquity of the procedure ; for somehow" 
Or other, enhancement of 7ii7"//Vi-rents, or that of the Pargana 
rate, hy jamabandij has not been, as far as I am aware, noticed by 

The rent or the revenue was in wards) ; and the nirikh according to 
those days supposed to represent a my theory also a proportion of the 
certain proportion of the produce of average produce, 
laud, (this will be noticed after- 

* N 
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ipvriters on land tenures, unless we take into account the follow- 
ing passage in one of Sir John Sliore’s minutes. 

“ When a measurement of the lands takes place the existing 
rates are confirmed and generally with some additions; where 
none can be found, a reference is made to the rates of other lands 
of the same quality, in*fhe vicinity of the spot measured, but the 
adjustment of them^in that case is a business of considerable 
difficulty. Every part of the trausact'ion ia a subject of conten- 
tion, the demands on both sides are unreasonable and are linally 
terminated by a compromise .” — Extracts from Ilarington's 
Analysis j p, 270. 

A perusal of the entire .passage, of which a part is here 
-extracted, leaves hardly any doubt that the measurement of laud 
and the additions to existing rates referred to, mean nothing else 
but jarip and jamahandi. 

The process prevails all over Bengal; and th^it too, independently 
of any legislative enactment of the 'British Government. But 1 
cannot ihink that such a thing could have come to exist among 
an “ over-governed” community 'like that o^ Bengal, except by the 
authority of the supreme power. I am thus led to attribute to it 
an oiigin dating from the Muhammadarj Government, if not earlier. 
On the contrary, if the jamahandi he an entirely indigenous 
process, it must hale its root in a widely prevailing custom ; and 
even if a remote antiquity might not be'claimod in its favour, it 
would undoubtedly have the immense strength implied by indigen- 
ous growlii. 

To avoid* confusion, I would mention here, that the niri/c/i-rents 
alone are modified by jaxnahandiy aiur'the lump-rents are en- 
hanced by the addition of ahwaks. I shall show afterwards that 
this arises from the* very nature of the things themselves. 

A jamahandi is always preceded hy a jarip. The jarip k a 
measurement of the plots of ground comprised in each village, 
which are indicated by serial numbers called Dags. Under each 
Dag is recorded (1) The boundaries of the plot, (2) the name of 
the tenant or cultivator, (3) the length and breadth of the plot 
from nprth to south and east to west, (4) the area of the plot 
derived from these insufficient data, (for the angles are never taken 
into account), (5) the class of the soil, and lastly (6) the number 
and description of any valuable trees {aolat found 

standing on the plot. The document recording these facts is called 
the chiClia. The officer'making the measurement, named an amtUy 
is appointed by the zemindar. As the work advances, day after clay, 
the tenants of the village, especially the 'leading ryots and those 
whose lauds are to he measured, are summoned to be present ; and 
those who are in attendance, witness the ckitlia by endorsing it* 
Sometimes the ryots of tlic village engage another person, called 
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vujunavis, to watch tlie proceedings of the amin 'and to take 
notes of Lis measurement. > 

From the chitlia is prepared, what is something like a digest 
of it and is called the khatian» This shows the various plots of 
land held by each ryot, as denoted by their respective numbers 
(Dags)f and also the total quantity of eal*h kind of land in his 
occupation. 

The next step is to *fix a niriJch for each class pf soil in the 
village. In this I he zemindar himself has to take part as well 
as the general body of the ryots. The process is the very same as 
that required for the fixing of the commutation price with regard 
to sIuf.'iijLi noticed before. The nirilch or ratlier the nivikhs, are 
fixed after a dibcussion, long and tedious, though never warm unless 
on the part of the zemindar, and as shown in the extract from 
Sir J. Shove s minute, it is always closed by a compromise. 

It may he as ^vell to notice here* that the fact above disclosed 
completely sets at rest the question whether the zemindar has any 
right at all to enliance the nirikh, and whether ho does noC 
recognize a right on ^he part of Hiis, ryots to resist his demands 
to a greater or less extent. In short, it shows that the zemindar 
cannot impose whatever re^nt he chooses. 

The nirikh bedng settled, it becomes necessary to determine the 
exact amount (vf rent annually payable by eacliMyot for the lauds 
occupied by him. This is effected by the document called jama~ 
bandi, which'iu fiict gives the name to thd entire process following 
tlie jarip. The jamahandi records (1) the total area of each kind . 
of land held by eac4i ryot, the facts being obtained from ^he khatian, 

(2) the nirikh settled ^5rbally as described before, and, (3) from 
these two, the lump-rent payable, by each ryot. It is then signed on 
each sheet by the ryot whose rents are recorded in it. After this, 
the parties have not much occasion to refer io i\\Q jamahandi, Tlio 
lump-rent payable l)y each ryot is entered in his name in a 
document called karcha hisdb or thoka which is drawn up every 
year and corresponds with the ledger of mercantile account-books. 
Tliis document sho\\:s also, any change that may take place in 
the course of the year in the occupation of the ^ lands, 
as signified by the term kharij dakhii, the arrears of rent 
brought forward from the account of tlie preceding year, tlie 
amount credited in the course of the year, and lastly the balance 
outstanding at the dlose of the year under record. S6mefimes tfie 
karcha shows also the area of land held by the tenant in each 
village, as well as the krea of each kind of land. 

The karcha com prises, •in fact, the separate accounts which each 
ryot lias with his zemindar ; but if the various entries given in it have 
to be examined in the aggrepte, as it would be the interest of the 
zemindar to do, they must be summed up elsewhere, This is done 
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by the document called the jamawasU haki, which is simply a 
tabular return showing the entries of the thoka or karchay and 
giving besides, the totals of those entries. 

1 am not aware, however, tliat there is any annual record kept by 
the zemindar, showing the area of each plot or dag as given in the 
chit'ka, or the rent thereof with or without the nirikh. Nor do 
I know that, if any lands were to be let out to tenants for a speci- 
fied period, jtt was possible from any doeiiineni". to sec at a glance 
when the leases would fall in, so as to enable the zemindar to 
re-enter upon his lands without any delay. 

Whenever a zeinindary happens to cliange hands otlierwise than 
by a voluntary assignment, tlje documents before di'scribed become 
totally inaccessible to the new zemindar. And before he can make 
a fresh jar?/) and jamabandiy he is compelled only to look to the 
lump-rents paid by the ryots. Therefore the karcJui and jama- 
wasil haki drawn up by his goinashta or agent, naturally fail to 
show the area occupied by each tenafft, and the niiikh is sup- 
pressed,* ignored or forgotten. In otlicr wotds the system 

under the circumstances changes at once into the lump-system. 

Let us now recapitulate for a moment, the real healings of the 
facts above desciibcd. A jamabandi ahvays includes all the ryots 
of the village, who pay their rents to tiio zemindar making the 
jamabandi ; and no distinction is made as to the nj^rikk, between 
old ryots and new. This is quite consistent with the univ(‘i\sality 
of the Pargaiia rate and the filiation traced hetwcefi the 'iririkk 
and the Utag or metayer rents ; for it is well known that the 
metayer s 3 X 5 tem does not recognize any such distinction. The 
classification of soils under /he ninkk system, if not derived from 
the gula rents,, is at least only a natural development of the 
metayer .system. T^ie assessment* leaves to the tenant, as in the 
case of bliag rent, a certain margin of protit representing a 
limited proprietary interest in the land. 

The rights of the ryots, whose rents are assessed by a jama- 
bandi, will he discussed when 1 come to consider the {|uestion of 
occupation as distinct from assessment. Meantime, it will he 
clear that the process of assessment under notice, does not distin- 
guish between the occupancy and non-occupancy ryots as defined 
in sections VI. & VIL of the rent law; but it is not necessary to 
account for the existence of these classes of ryots, for it is geneially 
atlmitted, tlifit they owe their origin to the Act X. of 1869. 

I have, however, to notice certain other facts, wiiich at first sight 
seem to be exceptions to the as.scssmen't by jamabandiy but 
which, I hope, will ultimately he found tO’ support the universality 
attributed to that proce.ss. These facts are — the existence of 
kkad-kasht and paikasht ryots ; of another class of ryots wlio arc 
known by different names in differenl places, hut who are un- 
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l^n anJ arc tlius distinguishifble from tlie 

geiieul bodj of tlie ryots ; of llie iw/it ryots, i. e., those lioldiii»' 
under and paying higher rents than, tlie ryots comprised in the 
jtmmhandk ; aud lastly a lower assessment than the iiirikh rent or 
tJie lump-rent under the prevailing nirUh, such assessment bein» 

allowrce. ' ^“‘i^^'icled by the name 

*ij „*''“'** apparent Exceptions arise from 

with jamabdndi coupled 

witli nuctuatioiis iii tlie value ot molle3^ ^ 

Betme, however. 1 enter upon an explanation of these facts, it is 
necessary to stop tor a moment, to see if it be possible to connect 
tlnyawm/Ktitdi. with the Wwi^ and ywla systems. I have al- 
ready noi iced the similarity between javiabandi and the fixino- of 

SSed'Xl! f '’Vi'''"®" i" T "'"'ertl.e process 

m ah 1 have shown also by reference to the settlements 

ot AUiar and \he commutation, of tithes-payinciits, that 
mnniiitation prices niu.st be fixed by the sovereign authority ; 

I ' s cL I ? the supreme power 

.. ce.ised to exorci.ve its authority in this respect. Ji should 

intoTiV ‘V""" ‘■ ‘'.V ‘**® 'levelopmont of the bkag 

into the ,jula sy.stem, or with a natural eliuiiiialioii of the annual 

ceclll iVV’'?!*'' 'V; piiymonts, tlje rule of division 

p dial to the bluKj system ceases to be employed for purnoses 
me.s.smem. And finally it is seen tiliat the%ti:ri// s ^0.^ 

sr;;7irl“,7“ “ 

several el'e'" cWiteintion of the 

sevmal elements ot the typical nirikh-rent, viz., the principle of 

fixi rnf ,r cf tht. quantity of piVliice and the 

11 vl, J pneos. Some traces of those elements 

lu.ij iiLvertlieless he discovered iii tlie followiii<y facts 

A jiunabamU, as uow conducted is in fact almost as c^ood 

derived "fr the wViWi ; as the rent has to bo 

deincd from tiio produce, the relation between the amount 
tent and the quantity of pioduce would be quite unaficcted 
y any variations in the pole of measurement, provided tlfe same 
estimating the average produce of laud 
d in fixing the nmkk. When a nirikh happens to be derived 

on, past times oMrom surrounding lauds, it would of •couise be 

ecessary to keep strictly to the pole of measurement, prevailing in 

I '8 altogether a meiy one, and, to be fair, needs only 
of reference to the produce of the same unit 

the V. “‘en may bo 

ue cause that bclgre a jlwp can take place there is such a 
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contest abotit the standard pole ? In fact it is for the deter- 
ini nation of these disputes between the ryots and the zemindar, 
that tlie Government has found it necessary to preserve a 
careful record in the Board of Bevenue of the exact length 
of the standard pole prevailing in different parts of the 
country. It would be^'too much to suppose that this intense 
anxiety on the part of the ryots, to keep up tlie standard pole, could 
entirely be tho result* of their conservati/e ch^aracter. No doubt 
that has something to do with it. But this conservatism must 
have had a beginning: some time or other the ryots must have 
felt tlie necessity for this precaution ; otherwise an indifference 
about the matter would have been handed down to posterity, 
instead of an anxious care to see tliat the pole was not altered. 

The only way that I think this anxiety can be accounted for, 
is by tlio theory I have ventured to advance, mz., that the nirikh 
rents wer originally assess(‘d hpon the basis of the gula or shanja 
and these again upon tho hmicut renta For iii that case the stan- 
dard pojo employed to determine the average produce of the soil 
would be of the utmost importance in regard to the nirikh^ so 
long as a fresh valuation of the produce or a fresh average of the 
kankut rents could not be made. The variation of the nirikh by 
jamahandi was, I think, first called for by a fall in the value of 
money ; hut so loivg as the sovereign power did, not settle the 
average produce or the commutation price, or where the rule of 
division had been forgotten or ignored, the parties Could proceed 
only upon the basis of the existing nirikh, bearing in mind that 
it was origyially settled with reference to the gmlaj or an average 
of the hmkut rates. • * 

Another connecting link may, I^tbink, be traced in the custom 
prevailing all over'Bengal undet which the zemindar is entitled 
to sometinng like a seigniorage upon every valuable tree 
aoldt) cut or thrown down on the estate. These trees it will be 
remembered are always recorded in the course of a jarip ; no 
distinction is then made between trees planted by the ryot 
in occupation or by liis predecessors. The lanc^ on which the 
trees grow is duly assessed and pays the nirilch fixed upon ; 
and yeC the zemindar seems to hold a lien upon the trees 
raised by the tenant. I can account for this apparent tyranny of 
the zemindar only by tracing back the nirikh to the bhag 
system, Under which tho zemindar would be entitled to the 
prescribed proportion of the produce of the trees, as well as to 
the fixed share of the timber. Tlie nirikh represents only the 
produce, an<l thus the zemindar would* have a legitimate and 
a separate title to the trees after they are cut or thrown down, 
just as, iu this system, he is entitled to a share of the straw, 
as well as to a share of the paddy, Tlfe zemindar's share in treos^ 
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varies considerably in different parts of the counfry, and tliis 
circumstance is probably due to the obliteration of the rule of 
division ; but the sliare in question is always an aliquot part of 
the tree ; — the significance of this is obvious. 

A third link may, 1 think, be traced in the custom duly recog- 
nised by the legislature by which the* «emiiidar is entitled to 
distrain the standing crops of the tenant, for the realization of his 
rent. Here we find only^ part of the arrangement indispensable 
in the case of the hinhut and the bhag rents. 

Lastly, in some places, if I have not been misinformed, the home- 
stead lands of the cultivators are never charged with any nirikfu 
This, if true, would clearly bring t|^e assessment under the bhag 
system. 

1 now proceed to investigate the apparent exceptions to the 
nirikh system as previously adverted to. 

I have already i^nentioued that the data recorded in the chit^ha 
for calculating the areas of the plots are insufficient. The result 
is that the measurement is never sufficiently accurate \ in other 
words, the recorded area is someiimes above, and sometimes below, 
the correct area. This circumstance as well as any inaccu- 
racies in tlio classification of the soils, causes tlie nirikh to fall 
with unequal pressure upon the ryots. Some are better off than 
they would bn if those errors and inaccuraciee did not exist, and 
some, on the contrary, bear up with the nirikh only because it is 
never a rack-rent.* 

Let us now suppose that a jamabandi is followed by a general , 
fall of prices or r# rise in the value of money. Ti’iC ryots upon 
whom the pressure o7 "the was unequally high, under the 

circumstances mentioned above, now begin to ^suffer; they fall 
into arrears and are ejected abscond fi*oin the estate. But 
it should l)e borne in mind, that the pressure increases slowly in 
point of timo and unequally in respect of individmjis. In this way 
a call for abatement of the nirikh from the general body of the 
ryots is prevented ; and we see clearly how a jamabandi, as men- 
tioned by Sir Jphn Shore, is made only when the existing rates 
can he confirmed o*r augmented. 

With regard to the lands fallen vacant from the abscondin<Y of 
individual ryots and the increased pressure of the nirikh, it will 

* This inequality* of pressure ia each pargana is, I tljink,* sufficiently 
perhaps at the ^oot of the scattere*! striking to fleserve a closer study, 
nature of tenant’s hohhnga in this I do not think it impossible that the 
country, the »yot trying *to cover the word pargana originally meant the 
defects of one ])lot by the advantages same thing as the modern revenue 
of another. The similarity between term or and it is possible 
fhe scattered plots of each holding, too, that the pargana rate then signi- 
‘he scattered chucks of each v^emiii- fied a nirikh, charged uuiformly" all 
and the scattered villages of ove the same zemiiidary. 
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1)0 perceived, (hat the zemindar cannot dispose of t!iem amon^» 
tlie ryots of the village, at the existing nirifeh, and would not 
consent to an alteration thereof, for in that case, a like abate- 
ment would he claiined by all the ryots holding similar lands. 
By ‘ similar/ we mean only as far as the chiilia, kkatUm and jama- 
hamH are concerned, foV the inaccuracies of measurement are 
hardly ever known, and the fall of prices seldom understood, much 
less recognize^l, as a matter for consideratton. Besides, the zemin- 
dar is sometimes on tiic wrong scent, and suspects the ryots to he 
in a lca<,nie to deprive him of a ])art of his fair rent. JJe there- 
fore expects a suitable offer to come in time ; and meanwhile, to avoid 
total loss of rent in respect .of the vacant holding, he may let 
it out tentatively, i.e., from year to year, for whatever rents 
may be offered. This kind of settlement is known l)y various 
names, such as, iifhamH, nolcmn, tliika or sanat, prevailing in 
different parts of the country; some of the .names as noksan. 
(d(‘preciated) and sowU (anmial) are* significant of the circum- 
stance under wliicli the tenures arise.^ But if 1 am net mi^aketi, 
these tenuies are alwa3es created Upon the distinct understanding 
that the tenants may lie called upon at the close of each year, to 
vacate the lands. But, as there is no cer.tainty when the zemindar 
will have a suitable offer, i. e., one in accordance with the prevail- 
ing nirikJif he cannot* assign any definite period durkig which the 
tenure is to last. The understanding is fjiierefore only one of an 
annual settlement. * '' 

* Sometimes the zemindar is compelled to grant an abatement call- 
ed iirasod. The rasadh either for a definite cfr for an indefinite 
peiiod. In the first case \he,nirikh comes *lf) ho charged after the 
period of rasad ijiover, and in the second it virtually becomes a 
piermaiient abatement for each person enjoying it, but a varying one 
as regards different individuals ; — in either case the tenant continues 
to enjoy the same right of occupation as the general body of the 
ryots ; i,e. to say, he is not regarded as a tenaut-at-will like the 
uthandi ryot. 

Lastly, the zemindar sometimes gets what are called paikasht 
or non-rf^sulent ryots to cultivate the vacant holdings. Their 
title is necessarily weak, for as soon as a khvAdcasht ryot offer- 
ing the full niriJek is available, the zemindar at once takes him 
in, jn preference to a paikasht tenant who is already in occupa- 
tion and pays the same rate of rent. 

The assessment in the case of a paikasht ryot may or may not 
be below the prevailing nirikh. The paiha 8 ht*iQ\m\is are generally 
those who cannot obtain in the villages \vbere they reside land 
sufficient to support them, and are therefore often disposed to 

* The names uthandi and t''kihx are kinJ^wn to bear in some places 
almost a contr.iry meaning. 
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pay more tluan khudkaM ryots. In tins way a zemindar may 
sometimes obtain even a bigher mrikh tfian the one prevailing, 
from’ xithandi or yaihxsht ryots. But jamahandi reduces all 
ryots, 'paikaslit, khudhasht or utbandi to the same level of 
a uniform rate of assessment. 

When, as it sometimes happens, the rate of a paikasht ryot is 
below the prevailing n\j'ikh^ as in the c«,se of utbandi ryots, 
we have the appaitjntly anomalous phenomenon of*a tenant-at- 
will paying a lower rate of rent than the generality of the ryots. 
The truth, however, is that the inaccuracies of jarip and jama- 
handi lie at the bottom of this apparent anomaly. 

It thus appears, that the growth of rasad allowances, and of 
utbandi and paikaM assessment are only a temporary violation 
of the principle of uniformity peculiar to the nirikh and the 
hhag system, for these always vanish with every fresh jamabandi. 
They are called ‘into existence by a natural phenomenon, 
over which no man can have any control, viz., the fluctuations in 
the value of money ; and tboir very exceptional character proves 
the universality of the nirikh system. 

I have next to consider the peculiar phenomena brought 
about by the effects of ti general rise of prices and of a fall in 
the value of money, in respect of an assessment made hy jama- 
bandi In such a casc^ the benefit is .shared in a greater 
or less degree by all the ryots ; and the zemindar alone suffers 
from the depiociation. Ho therefore seeks somehow or other 
to obtain an increase of rent. It cannot bo denied, that the 
economic bearings of-^tjic event are seldom understood by the 
zemindar nnd much less by the ryot. The former only tries to 
recoup himself for the loss causad by a decrease fix the purchasing 
power of his money-income, and the latter can never distinguish 
between a necc.ssary and fair enhancement of rent, and an arbi- 
trary and tyrannical extortion of money. It is not therefore in 
every case, that a fresh jariji and jamabandi are consented to by 
the ryots. When they do so, however, matters arc completely 
Sfiuarcd, as on tfteticcasion of the previous jamabandi, until, of 
course, the modifying circumstances begin to operate* again. 
When, besides, by a cluingc of ownership or other event, the nirikh 
is forgotten or ignored and lump rents take the place of nirikh 
rents, and when tine plots comprised in each holding cannot be 
easily ascertained, the ryots find a certain advantage which they 
never hW to utilize by otfcriug a most strenuous opposition to a 
fresh jamabandi t 

The crude form of organizrition which enables the ryots to engngo 

rujunavis to watch the jarip, now becomes developed into a 
J’cgidar shape, and they sci up a violent resistance to the process. 
And we are thus brought face to face witli the pheiiomcuou which 

0 
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has occurred over and over again and is known by the familiar name 

of dharmaghat *^rhe resistance noticed above serves in some 

cases, to prevent an enhancement altogether. In others, it leads only 
to the enhancement of rents in the lump, and not to the introduc- 
tion of a new nirikh, 1'be distinction between the two is that in 
the former, the increase is simply one of so much per rupee, and 
as such, it differs fiom an increased nirikli, because the latter 
is always preceded by a fresh measurement, and effects a double 
enhancement, viz.^ one in the rate and another in the area 
charged therewith. Besides, the influential ryots of every 
village always manage to keep more lands than they pay for ; 
and by a fresh measurement ‘the inaccuracies of the preceding 
one become apt to be disclosed to the disadvantage of these 
people. The leading ryots are, therefore, naturally more opposed 
to a jarip-jamabandi than to an enhancement of the lump rent 
by the addition of so much per ni{)ee. An\l their opposition 
sometimes ends in a complete discomfiture of the zemindar. 

The increased profits of the ryots thus secured by the failure 
of a fresh jamabandi leads to snb-infeuda'ciou and transfer of 
tenant-rights. 

Sale of tenant-right. Although a jalmbandi always leaves a 
certain margin of profit to the ryot and the assessment is below a 
rack-rent, yet the profit at first is never. large enough to secure 
an appreciable price for the sale of the tenure, much icss to allow 
of the tenure being sub-let. For sub-lcttiug by a cultivator 
* signifies that. the laud yields enough to leave, af^er supporting the 
sub-tenant, and repaying the cost of ciiRivation, a surplus not 
only to pay the zemindar’s * rent, but also to maintain the old 
cultivator now turned a middlcmam 

At times however when the cultivator’s profits are low, transfers 
of tenures or of portions of tenures arc rendered necessary by the 
very inability of Ibc ryots to manage tlicir lauds. When a holding 
happens to be given up or left vacant, the zemindar finds himself 
in a sort of trouble until it is let out again to another ryot ; but if, 
on the other hand, the ryots arrange among tliemselves for the 
transfer ‘of any laud, the zemindar’s trouble is thereby saved. 
When, however the profits of the ryot begin to increase and it is 
not yet worth the zemindar’s while to make a fresh jamabandi^ 
such a tmnsfer becomes rarer, and when it takes place the 
zemindar is enabled to exact a fee for the reg istration of the 
transfer and mutation of names. When, however, a ja mabandi 
is resisted, the zemindar, if sufficiently strong, begins to demand 
and exact larger fees, or if practicable, to oppose such transfers 
altogether ; for he finds that, if by such opposition the lands come' 
to be given up or left vacant, be can let •them out at a higher rent, 
by following the same course which enables him to make an 
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uthandi settlement for depreciated or nuksan lands. Tims an 
uthandi tenant occasionally pays a highei* niriJeh tliau the pre- 
vailing one. 

Sub-infeudation. — In considering the sub-letting by cultivators, 

I have to digress a little and consider the subject of sub-infeuda- 
tion by zemindars. When a zemindar* Creates a sub-tenure, he 
generally allows to the sub-tenant a margin gf profit out of his own 
collections, and also veMs the latter with the powc^ of making a 
jitrip and jamahandlf or otherwise enhancing the rents. The 
sJib-tenant generally pays a bonus to cover the profit allowed to 
liim. But if he afterwards happens to derive a larger rental 
than what may ordinarily be considered fair, the) excess thus 
obtainde must be set down as due, no less to the extortion of 
the under- proprietor, than to uncertainties in the limit of 
enhancement. 

On the other Iiand, wlien the cultivator finds himself in a posi- 
tion to sub-let his lands while he hifnself has escaped payment of 
Iiigher rents by preventing the jamabandiy he virtually* defrauds 
jiis superior landlord of his legitidiaU share in the increment of rent. 
The »sub-infcudation by the zemindar is duo to ilie enhancement of 
rent being liable to be pushed beyond its legitimate limits ; and sub- 
infeudation by the ryot arises from the requisite processes for such 
enhancement* being prevented or obstructed, Either in consequence 
of an organised rcsistaficc set up by the ryots or by any other 
cause. 

It is to be noticed also that sub-infeudation and an ont-and- • 
out sale are in ‘one, jeuse correlated to each othfer. If land 
cannot be sold, or cannot bo sold except at a comparative loss, 
people would naturally seek tp sub-let thejr wghts. Under tlic 
Muliammadan law the rights of cultivators known as mokassima 
could not be sold, but they might be sub-let.^ This was consistent 
with the absence of a market for the sale of lands. But never- 
theless the obstacles to jamabandi have served to bring about a 
partial transfer of tenant rights by sale. The Permanent Settle- 
ment allowed Mic- right of transfer to the zemindars, but made 
stringent provisions against sub-letting. The absence of market 
likewise in this case, led to an aluiost endless amount of sub- 
infeudation, for the perinaneucy of the revenue increased the 
profits of the zenpndar in the same way that thc^ obstruction to 
jamabandi augments the profits of tho ryot. 

We have seen that ^ general fall of prices leads to lUbandi or 
paikasht settlement, but that a fresh jamabandi always restores 
the old state of things. * When, however, a general rise of pnees 
together with a postponement of jamabandi causes the growth 
of sub-letting, and brings ipto existence a body of sub-tenants called 


* Baillie’s Land Tax of Indian 2ud Edn,, Introdac, Lmy, p. xxiii. 
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kurfil rj^ots, it becomes impossible to get rid of tlicm even after 
the long expected jamcihandi is made. For the dealings of the 
zemindar arc necessarily coidined to tonants-in-chief, and a 
jamabandi being after all a matter of compromise, he cannot 
enforce a nirikh which would altogether swallow up the 
profits of the middloirfen with whom he has to deal. This 
has been the result of denying to the zemindars a regular 
and timely eiuhancement of his rents ; and iC is for the public 
to consider whetlier in the proposed reforms of the rout-law, the 
greatest sympathy should be sliowii to the new I'uvfa cultivator 
or to the old tenant, now turned a middleman. 

Although, therefore, we s^e that a class called -hirfa ryots 
have grown up since the days of the hliaq system, yet it is 
perfectly clear that their cxistenco does not disturb our theory, 
that nirikh rents are developed from the hluuj rents, and arc 
uniform as regards all tenants whq pay immediately to the 
zemindar. 

Turriiilg now to the question of tenant-riglit wo find that tlic joint 
action of the tenants in appointing a ntjanavis and in setting 
up the oigaiiised resistance called dhaniLaqhat, and their 
general consent required in the making* of a jdmuhandi, and the 
uniformity which has to be observed in assessing the nirikh rents 
all tend to give tliein a class-right as distinguished from individual 
right. This has an important bearing upon tlic (|ucs,tion whetlicr 
tenant right in this country is one of status and not ono of 
contract as contended for by Mr. Montrioii in II ills vs. hsur 

011086 ."* * 4 I * 

VVe see also tliat under the nirikh as well as under tlic r/u/a 
and hfia(j systems; tlv^ tenant enjoys a maigiii of profit wliicli is 
equivalent to a limited proprietary interest in Ibc soil. 

Next we see that a right of hereditary succession is acquired by 
the general body* of tenants from the very nature of the case. We 
of course exclude from our consideration the nibaiidl or tliika 
ryot as well as the kurfa tenant. A zemindar is mindful only of 
his rents, Tliese rents are varied hy i\ jainahafidi. 8o long as 
the neco»;sity for a jamahtndi docs not occur, and also after a fresh 
javiahuiidi has been made, the zemindar has no occasion to evict 
his ryot except for arrears of rent. The right of re-entry becomes 
seryicoabl(i to, tlic zemindar only when iijamabtnidl is opposed ; 
but such opposition, as a rule, is not contemplated beforehand, and 
thus the general Ijody of tenants ac<|uirc the. right of succession. 

'J’he right of succession and that of trynsfer arc thus acquired 
by Uie ryot in the natuial counse of events ; but so far as the 
Jailer is coiicciiietl, tin; zemindar finds an opportunity of 


* WaU// liejxnki\ N\i. g. 110 
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interposing, by refusing to recognise tlie purchaser, and his inter- 
ference is prol)al)]y also l)ased upon the Mhhammadau law al)out 
mokassima tenures previously alluded to. 

With regard to the questions of occupancy and ejectment we 
find in the existing rent-law that the ^^omindar is entitled ))y 
(Section XXII (of Act VIII of 1809, B. *0.; to oust a tenant 
under a prescribed process for dehrult in tht? payment of rents. 
This, wo also know, fs an iinprovement upon a similar'yuovision in 
lleg. Vll of 1799.’^ And it is, wo believe, quite consistent with 
a custom said to prevail almost all over Asia and over parts of 
Europe and Afiica, whereby all tenants paying what are called 
ryot-rents become liable to eviction 'when they fall into arrears. 
{Videj Jones 011 the J )ini‘tln(t}()n of Woolf h, Edn. 1814, pp. 102, 
11(5 and 120-21, Sffsfoio of Jauk! Tonure, Cobden Club, p. 3.) 

We find also that KSectioiis VI and VII of the Act named 
above, provide that'll tenant^ in occupation of land for less than 
12 years can bo ejected at will by the zemindar, and that 
all tenants holding for that periocl or longer may be treated in 
the same way, if the zVmindar rcservt?s to himself this right of re- 
entry by special engagement. 

These two provisions are* utterly at variance with the theory 
advanced by me, and also with the custom of tjic country. And I 
shall show tiiat*they are even injurious to the interests of the ryots 
for whose bcu^^fit they are supposed to liava been made. 

I am not aware, so far as the real intention of parties is concerned 
of any cjoctable tenants of the kind contemplated by Sections VI 
ami VIJ, except the or tluka ryots to whom allusion 

has already be(3u made at sufficient leifgth. Let not a zemindar 
be startled by tliis statement ; iibc will coollji e.^amiue bis own 
conduct, he will find that to drive a teiinnt from his home {bhlta) 
and eject him from his lands have always been furthest from his 
thoughts, unless it were in the case of a refractt)ry tenant ; and 
in such a case ejectment is sought for with the sole object of inflict- 
mg a puiiislimeut. This, however, is a course from which the 
^.eiiiiudar is altog^tlilT debarred by the existing law, inasmuch as 
it gives the right of pimishnient only to the supreme power. T have 
aliviidy said that the ejcctable nature of uihaadi tenures is a tem- 
porary phenomenon and always disappears with the iicxtyrtma- 
bandi ; and I can sp«ak from my own experience tliat »when n 
^eUlement is made with a ryot according to the prevailing nirikk^ 
il is never upon the understanding that he may be ejected by the 
^i-'iiiiudar at his will or aftyr a slated period. 

ft is unnecessary to explain the bearing of this upon the fact 
pioviously nulicctl that the karclia hlsab and jammvosil bald 


* Suction XV. Col, 7, 
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papers have no room for an entry to show when tlie tenancy of 
ryot is to expire. 

Now, the rent-law was intended for the protection of the ryot 
community ; but it will appear from the above, that the provisions 
of Sections VI and VII really tend to the injury of the ryots. No 
doubt, the uncertainty about the right of hereditary succession 
which belongs to all ryots otlier than utbandi ones, led to 
the provision in the law about 12 years’ Occupation. But, in 
etfect, it has completely cut off the chance of all ejcctable ryots being 
ever after converted into occupancy or hereditary ones, since the 
zemindar is allowed to make an engagement with all ryots, of 
less than 12 years’ standing, reserving to himself a free right of 
re-entry. 

This provision of the law, so foreign to the customs of the 
country, cannot but be productive of evil ; and the evil has been 
considerably aggravated by the operation o4’ a Judicial ruling. 
Isay, a Judicial ruling, and not Legislative, for there is nothing 
in the 'law itself which provides an assessment in the case of 
occupancy ryots different from that in the ease of non-occupancy 
holders. And 1 am here supported by no less an authority 
than Sir Barnes Peacock. The principle of the ruling alluded to, 
is that an occupancy ryot is entitled to a rate lower than that 
to which a non-occupancy ryot is entitled. ’ 

Now, if I have succeqded in rightly describing the .rent system of 
this country, it follows, that the natural growth of ejcctable ryots is 
prevented by jamabandi and by the uniformity of nirikk rents* 
If, thcreforb, the principle of assessment ^lotiied above be intro- 
duced by the legislature, ‘which, in effect, holds out a premium 
to the increase ‘of fijcctable ryots, the benefit accorded thereby 
to the noii-ejec table or occupancy ryots, will he naturally con- 
fined only to tlie old tenants. For higher rents being obtain- 
able from norl-occupancy ryots, it will be the interest of the 
zemindar to increase their number and their holdings as much as 
possible. It is thus clear, that the inherent evil effects of Section 
VII, which may have been counteracted by naturhl causes, received 
a fiesU vitality from the principle of assessment adopted by the 
High Court. And this, it may be predicted, will lead to the ulti- 
mate destruction of the class of occupancy ryots created by Section 
VI . Tbe effect of the latter section was,i no doubt, to protect 
a large number of ryots ; but a still larger number has been left 
unprotected, for by the joint operation of Sections VI and VII, 
non-occupancy rights would include notoijly those whose tenancy fell 
short of 12 years, at the time the law was passed, but also all other 
ryots who were in future to come into existence, lu other words, if 
the class of occupancy ryots had for tUeir growth, the long period 
between the date of the Permuncut Settlement and the date which 
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fell 12 years behind the passing of Act X. of 1859, the non- 
occupancy ryots have the still larger period of those 12 years, and 
all subsequent time to come. It is simply a fortunate accident 
that the zemindars have not yet taken full advantage of the law. 

It is quite possible, if the present state of things continues, that a 
large number of zemindaries will change hadds. Such things have 
occurred in consequence of inadequate sheUer afforded to the 
zemindars by the Legislature, and may take place again. These 
changes however, are calculated to lead to a fresh accession of 
wealth, intelligence and energy in the ranks of zemindars, and the 
advantages offered to them by Sec. 71 1 cannot fail to be utilized 
in the long run. The only thing necessary for the zemindar to 
attain this object, is to enforce the right of ejectment against the 
existing ryots and to reserve the same right in all future settle- 
ments. I have already mentioned hojv this can be effected with 
the help of Sections VI, VII and XXII ; and now there is an 
additional means afforded, or rather a means already in existence 
has received additional strength ; I allude to the F. B. rhling of 
the High Court in the* case of Nareodro Narain Roy (22 W.R., 
pp, 22-27,) which has finally laid down that when an occupancy ryot 
sells his holding, his right ceases and the purchaser is not protected 
from ejectment. 

The conclusibn, therefore, is that not only tlie innovation intro- 
duced by Ac^ X, as regards the right qf occupancy, is Incon- 
sistent with the rent system and the usages of the country, 
but that it does not possess even the recommendation of having 
conferred a blessing *upcqijthe community of ryots. 

Before I proceed to describe the process in vogue for the en- 
hancement of lump rents, I will close the subject of jamabandi 
with the following remarks : — 

Just as in the case of the settlement of commutation price In 
the peculiar form of gula rents called shanja^ and the enhancement 
of lump rents to be noticed a little further on, the whole process 
called jamabandi, involving the measurement of land and adjust- 
ment of rent dj[)ends upon one thing — the mutual consent of 
the two parties, viz., the zemindar on the one hand and the 
general body of the ryots on the other. The fact is most signi- 
ficant, for, if the tendency of the existing laws and the Judicial 
system is to put aFi end to this sort of amicable a(]jus<iment, it 
were well for the country that no such laws had been in existence. 
1 do not however mean to say that legislative interference is 
altogether unnecessary ; ,for I cannot uphold the ancient custom 
in its entirety. We ought, however, to study it closely, iu order 
to effect a real improvement upon it. 

From my personal experieijce of the way in which jamabandi is 
carried out, 1 am bound to admit that the basis of the compromise 
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in this case— and I tliink the same is true of the two oilier 
cases — is fenr and respect on the part of tlio ryot and politic 
forbearance on the part of the zemindar. And a due analysis 
fo the facts will show, in the background, nothing else but au 
appeal to physical strength. The zemindar calculates in the 
ultimate first place, that a very high 'inrihh will fail, in case 
the prices happen to fall. In the second place he measures 
hi.s strengtk with that of the general boefy of ryots. If the 
matter has finally to be decided in court, he looks also to the 
length of his purse. Butin past times, to meet the organized 
resistance called dhannaffhaU his final resource was his lathials. 
And even at the present day die requires this assistance, in order to 
supplement the authority of the court. The ryots find their 
strength on the other hand, only in their numbers and their 
capacity for combination, But the latter element, in the case of 
the Bengal tenants is naturally feeble, and be^ice for a long time, 
conscious weakness has fostered in tfiem an abject subservience. 
But tlib utter demoralization into which the ryots might sink 
from this circumstance, has Ixjcn barely prevented by the Sliastors, 
for according to their dictates, which are still sufficiently powerful, 
this subservience is regarded as the out-^ome of the sentiment of 
moral devotion. 

In truth, however, the sole protection against 'rack-renting is 
the economical cause, , that a high nirihh soon throws into the 
Lauds of the zemindar a large number of vacant holdings. 

The principle of competition involved in rack-renting is utterly 
foreign to 'the character of the natives/)!, thfs country: for they 
have not the intelligence and the circumspection to judge of their 
as.sets and lialrtlitkis, and ape ,not imofteii found to regret their 
bids, whenever they make any, in open competition. Compe- 
tition being thus set aside, individual contracts as regards rents 
will also have *to be di.scardcd, and with these the element of time 
proposed to be introduced in the rent-law for regulating the 
question of asse.ssment. 

The only thing which seems adapted to the w&nts of this com- 
munity is a niTihk uniformly applica])lc to large bodies of ryots. 
But this nirikh can be settled only by the process (now obsolete), 
of division and valuation of produce, or, by the superior power 
]tftberto<exei;ciscd by the zemindar over “his* ryots. Thus while 
the latter indicates an uncertain state of things, calling fur legis- 
lative interference, the former furnishes the principle by which 
such interference might be successfully iqado. 

Let us now turn to the enbancement of lum'p rents . — It will 
be recollected that nirikk rents arc eventually converted into lump 
rents, that when a zemindar cannot carry out a jdrip-jamabandi, 
he seeks partially to attain his object, by adding so much 
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per rupee, and that this arrangement is inore easily assented 
to by t ])0 ryots than that of ja?'//) and jdMahandl. Such addi- 
tions’ are eallc<l abiuab^ ; tliey have refiTcncc only to lump rents, 
and arc iiiconsistenl with the nlvikh system. 

All abwubs may be compris(;d in two or three classes. In 
the first plac(j tliey arc either ttxx-abiuab‘3 or ieul-(ilnoj,hs ; and 
secondly, tlie latter are again divisible into, two classes — casual 
and permanent. By iax-ahwabs I mean the sayei; rates, excise 
taxes, t;ixes on monopolies, also fines, HLacars, &c. These have 
nothing to do with land ; and they pievail, notwithstanding the 
romission gi anted to the zemindars of these taxes during the 
Permanent Settlement. 1’his open •contravention of the law pre- 
sents another signal instance of the powerlessness of the Legisla- 
ture to cope with natural sociological phenomena. The ancient 
relation between tlie zemindars ai)d the peastintry enables the 
former to collect from the latt(*r tlieso illegal dues, and nobody 
seems to think that they 'are at all improper. But these tax- 
abwab>^ do not in :niy way affect the rent question. * 

The casual abiuabH»ixro levied bn aiieh occasions as srndh, anna- 
prasau, mmriage, kc. They are sometimes raised by fixing a rate 
[)('r rupee of tlie rent, at »iliers, by diviihng a lump sum pre- 
viously agreed to, rateahly according to the amount of rent paid 
by each teiiaiiK They thus become part of tile rent; but being 
levied only fip' the occasidn, they have not^ the permaiiont cliarac- 
ter of rent. In fact, they arc only forced honevulences ; and 
as they are always imposed with the consent of the ryots, 1 do not 
see liow the Legislature yaii successfully interfere, for the purpose 
of putting an end to this evil. • 

The permanent abluabs arc Regular additions* to the rent, at 
so much per rupee, and arc generally imposed upon some plea 
or other, as for instance, the income tax, i?arbuni, ojunkami, 
hallaj rash khtvnha^ tCu 

Now an addition like this, if made on a nlrikhj wouhl only 
produce a new nirikh^ and its character, as an dbivab^ would be 
altogetlier lost. a nirikh is a sum of money paid per bir/hd, 
and an addition to this, of so much per rujiee would only be a 
fresh rato per biglui. Similarly, there can bo no addition to the 
hiinp-rcnt, by way of a nirikh ; for it must be always calculated 
with reference to thg area of land occupied, with which Iqmp ren,ts 
have uothing to do. Thus, abivahs can be imposctl only upon 
hnnp rents, and the , increment of a nirikh must always have 
the cha racier of a frcsli njlrikh. 

Tlio lump routs to bo enliunced uniformly in respect of all ryots, 
inust, bo raised by a rate per rupee. This moilo of ciihaiicement 
would attain the pcrfecfii^i of science, if it could be fixed with 
^clercuce to the average doprociatiou of mouey, since the time 

P 
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when the* lump rents were last adjusted ; but perhaps such scientihe 
accuracy is practically' unattainable. It does not however appear, 
that there is anything so very culpable in the permanent abwab 
as to make it a fit subject for the strong condemnation which is 
invariably heaped upon it. What then may be the cause of this 
bitter sentiment against these aho>d)S ? 

We can account for the fact, only bv supposing that the rent- 
ahivabs have been confounded with and the latter have 

excited the jealousy of a foreign power whose life as a nation has 
been devoted to distinguish between the rights of the sovereign 
and the lights of the people. In this country, however, we have 
had both XQYQiwxc-abvufhs mWl ivx)i-ahvjabs ; and the foimor can 
be traced very far back into Midiaininadan times. And close study 
of the revenue ohivubs even will piovc what I have endeavoured to 
establish, uic., that payment of rent by and in the lump 

(’annot prevail simultancou.sly. , 

The misconception into which the framers of the rermanent 
Settlement had fallen, in respect of the abivdbs, led to the apparent- 
ly wholesome provisions that the zemindar should enter into wiitteu 
engagements with their ryots upon the basis of thi* ])argana rates, 
and that they slioidd consolidate all '’the abiv((hs into a lump 
sum. How little ibis was suited to the circumstances ot the 
country, would be evident from the fact that, where niril'k rents 
prevailed, wi’itton engagements were perfectly snperfiuons, and 
where the lump-rents were prevalent, the consolidation of the 
abivabs with tlioin was caleuLiUd oidy to furnish the zemindar with 
an augmenfeil basis (<isfml) for the levy, ^f future abwabs. The 
result has been a failine, which is the inevitable fate of all inis 
conceived legislation^; for we all know that 2 '^ott(ihs are now resorted 
to, n{)t so nmcb with a view to pi'iserve an accurate record of the 
contract made between the zemindar and the ryot, as to jirovidc a 
safeguanl against the unexpected eousc<jueiicos of a foieign and 
ill-uiidcrstood system of laws. 

,Ihit tlui worst coiifu.''ion remains to bo noticed. The space at my 
command would not allow me to outer into a critifiism of the long 
discussion between Loid Cornwallis and Sir John Shore, and 1 
camict tlicri'lore deal minutely with, all the points in winch 
tiny wcie inislakeii, in eoiis.c(jueiiC(' ()f their dee p-rooted foreign 
atV;Oe*iati(tfis. ,Jhit those who aic conversant with the subject will 
easily recogni/e in the following the salient points of that 

diseussion. 

(I.) 'The zunindar is vested with tlic cntiic property in th'- 
soil (Ib g. 11 ol' 17b*», Pn ainhle). 

(2.) lb IS eiitithid only to the diffi-ienco l)('twoen a certain 
piopoition of Iho annual piodu((‘ r»f e\itry bigha of huid demand- 
•able by the ..U'Ci* ijjo t<j ibe cu-loin of tlie couuti)t 
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tnu\ tlio amount payable into ilic pnl)lic treasury. *(Ueu-. XIX, 
XXXVlJ,andXLIVor l7!AJWnbles.) ^ ^ ^ 

(b.) Ihe Government rcserve.s to itself tlie right of legislating 
about the mutual claims of the zciiiiiular and the ryot in the 
produce of land. (Reg. I of 1793 Sec. 8 Cl. 1.) 

^ These provisions, which formed the busis of the Permanent 
Settlement, when viewed together, will not Jail to show their im- 
policy and their in corns isteticy. 

Ihc mistake did not end hero. More than three score years 
afterwards, the Government sot about making a law for the pro- 
tection ot the rj'ut. And what they did was to protect a class of 
ryots from ejectment and to give the zemindar the full right of 
re-entiy in rcs[)ect of (ho holding.s of all the rest. That is to .say, 
m (he one case the zojiiindars absolute right to the soil was recog- 
nized, and in the other case, Unit right was held liable to bo 
extiiignisliod by reajjon of the right of ro-ontry not being excicisctl 
fora space ol 12 years. liii Rnglisbiiian, howsoever favorably 
nieliiicd towards the ryot, cannot divest himsedf of the idea tliat 
the landlord is primal ijy vested wntb p.n absolute right in tlic soil. 

^ A few more years pass away, and the cases of Hills v,^, Issur 
GIk'So, and lliakoorani D;^ssi vs. llissossnr Mookerji, come before 
the High Court f<*r adjudication. The Cbiof Justice Imilds bis 
opinion cntircl5' on tlie abs(duto right doclaicd to be vc.stcd in 
the zmnindar, and the majority of the Judges redy upon the 
limited ownerslii[) of the landlord a.s eifunciated in the second 
clause of the pircis given above. And yet tlie palpable inconsis- 
tency between tbu two, seems never to have presented itself to 
any one in a .siiflleicutly Strong light. 

iSir John Shore cleariy poiceived, that if the zemindar happened 
to be vested with (lie absolut? property in the soil, the ryot 
would necessarily be left entirely to bis mercy, and thrown beyond 
the roach of legislative interference. Rut he, too, Joes not appear 
to have considered that when the sovereign's light to tlie soil 
was confessedly only a of the produce, it was heyond 

the power of tlx3 'Government to invest the zemindar with an 
absolute property therein. Lord Cornwallis .seems to haye alto- 
gether failed in realizing the natmc of the difliculty, and at last 
to have resorted to a compromise which has proved worse than the 
^casures originally j[n-oposed on either side of the controversy. 
For, the mere coupling together of two conditions*— one vesting’ 
in the zemindar the entire property, and the other limiting it to an 
'^^ndefined prop) 0 Tt ion t\iQ produce of every bigha, could never 
remove their inherent iudonsistencies. The remarks of His Lord- 
so often quoted by writers on revenue and rent questions in 
Bengal, if closely examined, will appear to be meaningless plati- 
tudes of an ill-informed foreigner anxious to promote the interests 
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of the R I. Company whom he served, and wlio, while seeking to 
elevate the status of ilie zemindars, was at the same lime eager to 
protect the ryot from over-taxation. That the sovereign power 
had the right to legislate for all its snhjccts, and that the 
zemindars bad no right to levy taxes, could not be sufficient answer 
to the questions whether the zemindars' right to receive rent was 
to be in any way restricted, nnd whether the sovereign would be 
justified in introducing any such restriction in future, after it Inad 
once declared the entire property in the soil to be vested in them. 
But that which appears to me to be the wcokost part of his argu- 
ment is wiicrc ho said that although the Z(3miiitlars were made the 
absolute owners of the soil, they were not entitled to etdianco the 
rents except in one cr two particular ways ! Evitlcntly ho was 
labouring under the misconception that all other w'a}s involvtal 
the ohjectioiiahle inx-itbivabs.n 

Whatever may he thought of these mistakesrof Lord Cornwallis, 
it was in the Legislature, at all events, inexcusable not to havi3 
perceived, in 1859, that the zemindar, wlicucver he allowed his 
laud to be cultivated by another person (ryot), was entitled to no 
more than a coi tain proportion of the pro(lnce of land, and that 
by throwing difficulties in tlio \vay of hifH>htaining the same, when 
the zemindar was allowed the right of re-entry ngainst all non- 
occupancy ryots, the legislature was simply paving Uio way for tlie 
ultimate destruction of^thc occupancy ryots and a ^\^holesalc rack- 
renting of the non-occupancy tenants. 

Moreover, nothing can excuse the indifference of the Legis- 
lature in having up to the present mon^ent, left the (piestion of 
proportion entirely nnscHled. The zemindar, as well as the 
Government, wireii .dealing dirc(^.ly with the ryots, arc cnlitlcd 
by law, to only a certain proportion of the produce. The filiation 
which has been shown to exist between hhag^ nirikh and lump 
rents, points also to the same conclusion ; but nobody knows what 
the particular proportion is. Whctlicr we look to the old regula- 
tions, to the evolution of nirikh rents, the development of 
the metayer system, or to the parallel cited fr(5ffi the history of 
Akbar’« settlement, or to the commutation of tithcs-paymeiits, all 
indicate that there should ho a fixed rule of proportion for the 
assessment of rent ; and it is therefore the imperative duty of 
the GovQrnrqent to investigate the subject* as as possiido with a 
view to definite legislation as to what tlie proportion ought to he. 

It is a great satisfaction to find that fhe able administrator, 
who is now at the head of the Bengal G<^voininent, has discovered 
the error of the High Court which attempted to supply the defects 
of the Legislature by establishing a rule of proportion " of 
which the common ratio was wanting. « It is no less gratifying to 
observe that the opinion udvuuced here, about the (luestiou of pro- 
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portion in tlie matter of rents, is substantially the same as those 
of the Comnn’ssioners of Orissa, Chittagong, and Rajsha 3 ^e. Tlie 
of opinions published in the Supplement to the Calcutta 
GazeMc* that tliirtecn different aulhoritics were consulted, 
eliciting seven distinct opinions. Of the seven, only two have 
been severally endorsed by so many as tliit'c persons each, and of 
these two again one opinion amounts to thi,^, that the difficulty is 
incapable of solution, ancf the other, wliich is concuircd in l)y the 
three Commissioners named above, is in unison with the opinion 
here advanced. It follows, therefore, that the balance of opinion is 
in favor of tlic Government declaring tiie particular proportions of 
produce which, in its judgment, arc •due respectively to the zemin- 
dar and to tlic ryot. 

I now pass on to consider the important suggestions offered hy 
ITis Honor the Lieutenant-Governor;, which piocecd on somcwlmt 
dilferent hypothesoe and in a different line ; and I shall endeavour 
to show wherein I venture to think alterations may with advan- 
tage be made in the proposed sclicmo, by which tlie s^llljoct in 
view may be attained* with greafer .certainty and more directly. 
Tlie proposal has to be viewed in two different aspects; firstly, 
with reference to the current notion that the rent paid by non- 
occupancy ryots should bo accepted as the standard of adjustment 
for tlie rents V)f the occupancy ryot; secondly, in relation to the 
contrary doctrine put forward here, that this notion is altogether 
foreign to the customs and the rent system of this couiitiy. 

His Honor says : — 

“I would projlose, Uiat the difference be ascertained between 
the rout of the occupancy ryot and tl>e average rent of the non- 
occupancy ryot in the distri(;t ; that of tlys difference a certain 
share be allotted to the occupancy ryot and the rcmaimlcr to tlie 
landlord, and that the rent be adjusted accordingly ; provided always 
that the rent of the occupancy ryot be fixed less Hian that of the 
non-occupancy by 20 per cent., and that full allowance be made 
for tlie value of improvements made liy, or at the expense of, the 
ryot ; ” and furHieV “ that the said occupancy ryot ** be allowed — j 

Onc-fifth of the said difference, if be be of 20 years' standing ; 

Onc-tbird, if be be of thirty years' standing ; 

Two-tbirds, if lie be of forty years* standing.” 

(Paras 15 ijud J.G of the Minute, dated April 18tb, ISTfi.) 

To bring out clearly the points 1 wish to urge, it will bo con- 
venient to make use (^f the following symbols : — 

Let A represent the average rent of non-occupancy ryots in the 
district. 

B, the rent of an occupancy ryot of 20 years* standing. 


* Luted tlie 2Gth April 1870. 
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A — 15 Vho iliirerpnco between the two. 

* (A — B) is the beneficiary interest of tlie occupancy ryot as pro- 
posed in the lattGY part of the scheme. 

And \ A or 20 per cent, of A. the same interest proposed in the 
earlier portion as the general limit on the enhancement 
of rent of qll occupancy ryots. 

Now, ‘ (A — B) must always he less than ^ A, so that the special 
provision, with reference to the ryot of 2^' years standing, appears 
to be nccellcss, after the general ]>rovi.sion that the rent of the 
occupancy ryot should bo fixed less than that of the non-occu- 
pancy ryot by 20 per cent. 

The further provision anent^.thc two other classes of occupancy 
ryots, though logically unassailable, will, \ fear, so complicate mat- 
ters, that the result will only bo an enormous increase of litigation. 

The other objections to the projiosed schmne hearing upon the 
rjuestion of the non-occupancy rate being acce])ted as the standard 
of assessment, need only a {hissing notice alter the foregoing ex- 
jjosition.,, 

1. It is hardly necessary U'l i»opcat, tliat^a distinction between 
ejcetable (or non-occupancy) ainl non-cjectahle (or occu})aiicy) 
lyots, winch has time for its liasis, when couj)lod with a (inther 
distinction between the two, as to llic rate of assessment neces- 
sarily confines the advantages to a limited class of cyots, but tlio 
disad\ antngos extend to tlie general body, of tenants, and its inevi- 
table tendency is the expansion of rack-renting and' the extinc- 
tion of the favored class. 

2. It is .not mentioned wbotber a classificaWon of soils will bo 
attended to, in connection with the averaj^d non-occupancy rate. 
But otherwise, tl^e proposed principle of average will disturh the 
natural development' (d' the nuit system, which has been cbar.ac- 
teiiscd by a differentiation of soils and unification of rates. Tlio 
proposed scliemj8 of averages may keep up the position of the 
zemindar, but it will be sure to fall with unecpial pressure 
upon, and result in great burdsbip to, ryots bolding various kinds 
of soil, and those again in different proportions. «, 

3. The nirikh system, taken by itself, or as a development 
of the thag system, and the privilege of ejectable ryots to merge 
after a time into the general body of tenants, and thenceforward to 
claim an equal assessment with them, militate against the standard 
of 'assessndent'being derived from the rates of t!io exceptional class 
of utbandi or non-occupancy ryots. And the further elaboration 
of the principle founded on the duration of oticupancy with respect 
to the several species of occupancy ryot;?, is sure to heighten the 
evil alluded to, and will only drive matters to a hopeless state 
of confusion. 

4. Humanity rc(iuires that the syfnputhy of the Legislature 
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should Lc extended to the actual cultivator in preference to tlio 
sleepiupf middleman. * 

5. The zemindar cannot legally demand from the non-occupan- 
cy ryot more than “ a certain ” proportion of the produce, unless 
the declaration to that effect is formally rypcaled, but there does 
not seem to be any reason wliy it should be* repealed * 

I have now to make some suggestions jf my own. I sliould 
mention here that they first appeared in a pamphlet jyublished last 
year, but were hardly supported liy any arguments. 

It has been already said that the only way in which the rent- 
law can be placed upon a satisfactory footing is by declaring the 
respective slinrcs of tlie cultivator and the zemindar in the pro- 
duee of land. This is, however, a (picstion of such extreme difficulty 
that the Legislature cannot but proceed with caution, If it bad 
lieon decided at the time of the Penmnent Settlement, as it ought 
to liave ])Con, thc‘immeiise, difficulties which have since grown 
up would no doubt have been completely prevented. 

Although, tlicrcfoic, everything points to the course i*liat the 
Legislature should dlTine the extent of the zemindar’s rightdn 
land, yet it must be admitted tliat a uniform rule of division all 
over the country bow r«<piisite soever in point of piinciple may 
be exceedingly hazardous in practical application. Instead, tlierc- 
fore, of one ndo being fixed for ever, it would, 1 think, be better 
at liist to fix J be shares for a limited pcry)d as an experimental 
measure ; similarly, instead of one rule being madt; applicable 
miilbimly all over the country, it may be advisable to prescribe 
si;paratc rules, eac!i ri^c^ being ai)plicable within specified divisions 
of the country. * 

An imporlant (piestiou to W <lisposed id this icspect is 
whether t lie shaves ought to be defiiuMl out of the net or the 
gross produce of the land. I would propose tlie latter course, 
and for tin* following reasons : — 

\sf. Division of the ]U’t produci* is eonlrnry to the principles of 
the bluig or metaym- system, which has (leeii shown to luidorlie the 
entire rent syslefli of the country. 

2ifAl. Such a course tend.-, as pointed out liy the late Justice 
Sliambhu Nath Pandit, to mak«i the ryot regardless of the cost of 
eultivation. In fact, it would tempt him to be more or less extra- 
vagant in this respect* upon the expectation that Die larger the 
eapital he employs the greater will ho the profit allowed him 
ky the zemindar in the shape of interest. 

^rd. Moreover, this ryethod nouh), with reference to the ([ucs- 
lioii of onus of proof, cause to the ryot greater hardship and 
Miiow gioater obstacles in the way ol an amicable adjustment of 

* ^5ce Ivt'C r*, 1 1 f’l J'm . md’Ic,'), 
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rent willi the zemindar tliaii the method proposed in the sugges- 
tions submitted below.- 

The suggestions otrered will be found to arrange themselves 
under two heads — one relating to the question of assessment, and 
the other to that of occupancy and certain collateral points con- 
nected with the suhjecfr:'' 

I. Classification {)/ Lands . — The Legislature should lay down 
certain rul(;s for the classification of lands, keeping in view the 
productive j)owers of the soil and the cost of cultivation. For 
instance, when the cost of production home by the lyot for any 
land falls below a certain fraction of the value of the gross pro- 
duce thereof, on an avcrage*of several years, say, bedow one*tbird, 
the land should he regarded as first-class laiiil. VVlieu the cost 
exceeds that fraction but is less than some other prescribed frac' 
tion, say two-thiids, the land, shouhi rank as second class ; and 
so on till a point is reached, at which tlic cultivation charges 
become C(|ual to the value ot produce on an average of good and 
bad yeats. Supposing three grades arc formed, the cultivation 
charges for the third class would range between the value of two- 
thirds and the whole of the gross produce. 

II. Division of IShares . — Lands being thus classified, the 
Legislature should, for each class, declare the maximum share ol 
the gross produce payable to the zemindar by the*' ryot, (i say 
maximum share, for in this way, each class wonh^ have a maxi- 
mum and a minimum limit ; and within those limits the parties 
would he free to make whatever engagement is best suited .to 
their wants! The judicial ofKcer too, would thfis have the means 
of making a fair exercise frf his discretionary power). The com- 
mutation price, whcji rout is pai;l in money, should ho left to 
be fixed by the parties tliernsclvcs, as in the case of the shavja 
process, or by the ordinary judicial procedure; but a period of time 
should be delinkely settled for forming an average of the produce 
of any piece of laud and for the commutation prices thereof. 
The assfSsiucMit should be made with stiict regard to the staples 
actually raised, the cultivator being allowed full* discretion in the 
choice of the staples to he grown. 

The following table will, perhaps, serve to present the suggestions 
in a dealer liglit. The figures have been taken arbitrarily, except 
that in ^ill cases the zemindar has boon aUowed two parts and 
the cultivator one part, out of three of the net produce ; but 1 
do not at all insist upon this numerical ratio, of 2 ; 1 ; and 1 confess 
my utter inability to suggest vfhul oacj Id io be the particular shares 
of the two parties out of gross or not pioduce. 
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ni. JaYisdktlon o/‘ That cognizance of the rnlea 
gi\on above .should be taken by courts of justice wbeii theic 
assistance is sought fortby the parties, 4.C., in suits for enlmncement 
or abatement of rent, in the case of occupancy ryots and in suits 
for arrears of rout, in iliat of non-occupancy ryots. 

Those three rules fall under the first head of the suggestions. 

Tliey arc, to 5?ay the least, open to the objection that an inordi- 
nate amount o( laljour is Accessary to car^y them into practice. 
The difficultie.s which will have to be oveicome in laying down 
the rules for classification of soils and division of pioduce, ami 
which must afterwaVds ^attend their working, are by no means 
imaginary, or inconsidcralSe cither. Bui it must be borne in mind 
that these difficulties are simply, an iusepai able accident of joint 
ownership in land ; and that, being unavoidable, they ought never 
to be shrunk from. On the other baud, the toils of sound Jeryisla- 
lion are always rewardc d by hearty co-operatioii of tlie people, 
and time and use wear out the roughness of tlio most com- 
plicated machinery. 

I think the abo’^e kiggestions are calculated to yield the follow- 
ing advantage.s: — 

1. The whole of the cultivator class will bo protected from 

rack-renting; the occupancy ryots completely, and the non- 
occupancy ryots in a partial measure. ^ , » 

2. The parties will be perfectly free to make wliatevcr arrange- 
loents they please, but pnly so long as they do nob bappon '’to 
fall out and seek the protection of the courts. In so far as the 
rules will affect the lil)erty*of the people, in making their engage- 
|«euts, the restriction will be duo to the division of the properly 
’0 tlic soil between the cultivator and the zemindar, a matter 
'vhich must bo recoLniised as an easeutiul feature of the laud 
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system of this country. The principles are based upon the metayer 
system and customs 'connected with the assessment of nirikh- 
rents and jamabandi. 

3. The classification of land is based upon the principle ob- 
served in Todar Midi’s settlement, and in the current practice of the 
zemindars, and will be'found to he an improvement upon botli. 

4. The rules arc calculated to make a first beginning towards 
the ultimate removal of the conflict *about the property in the 
soil vested by the Permanent Settlement, as disclosed in the several 
Eegulations previously referred to. 

5. Together with the suggestions V and VI given below, the 
rules are calculated to raise *the status of the ryot class as closely 
as the circumstances permit, to that of the Peasant PropritUors 
of Europe. And if the proportions arc fairly regulated, the 
zemindar too will not be materially a loser, since it is well-known 
that he has not yet attempted to drive the non-occupancy ryot to 
the last extremities permitted by law. 

G. Sub-infeudaiion, whether by zemindar or by the ryot, will 
be considerably checked, for the cultivator* will always liave his 
prescribed share of tlie produce, the balance alone being left 
to be divided between the middlemon of either denomination, 
according to their respective arrangements. The ryot, in fact, 
will have nothing to intercept from the amount legally demand- 
able from his karfa tenant, sh.ould he* indulge in tjic pleasure of 
having any. And the intermediate proprietor will bo restricted 
only to the portion assigned to him by his superior landlord. 

7. Wh^n the assessment has to he* defined by a court of 
justice, it will no longer be» uncertain what portion of the produce 
ought to be a^vavied to the zi^nindar. Evidence will of course 
have to be gone into, in order to determine the avor.'ige produce of 
land, the commutation price and the cost of cultivation. No 
amount of ingenuity can possibly avoid the labours connocted with 
this portion of the business. Ihit the rules here given have this 
advantage that they refer to fiicts contemporaneous with, or 
immediately preceding the time of, adjudication ^)n the points. 

The second part of my suggestions comprises the following: — 

IV. Definition oj ryots* expenses . — In fixing the limits of 
enhancement, the Legislature ought to declare specifically what 
kind of* expenses are to be borne by^ tlnj ryot and what by 
the zemindar, in order to entitle tliem to their respective shares 
of the produce. The law simply provhjes that the zemindar 
will be entitled to an enhancement of rent when the value ot 
produce happens to have increased “ otherwise than by the 
agency or at the expense of the ryot ; ” and Sir Richard 
Temple has proposed simply tiiat* full allowance he made for 
the value of improvements made by, or at the expense of, the 
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But certain expenses have always to be borne by the 
ryot as the condition of the duties devolved upon him. It is 
therefore necessary to define in what cases, these expenses would 
entitle the ryot to more than the prescribed share of the produce. 

As a rule, it may be suggested that whatever expenses are 
requisite for individual holdings, ought to‘ be borne by the tenant 
alone ; whereas tlmse which call for the cq-operation of many 
tenants, ought to devolve dpon the zemindar, for obviojis reasons. 

V. Sale and Fre-einption. — The occupancy ryot ought to have 
a free right of selling his tenure. The restriction of this right 
although based upon custom, legislative enactment, and the ruling 
of the High Court in die case of Narendro Narain Roy previously 
noticeil, is undoubtedly obstructive to progress, and therefore 
deserves to be removed upon considerations of higher interests than 
those of either the zemindar or the ryot. But to secuie this advan- 
tage to the ryol, he pught, in fairness,* to concede to the zemindar 
something like a right of priS-emptiou* such as, 1 believe, existed 
among the ancient Romans (see Maine's Law^ 3rd Edition, 
page 30 1 ). What 1 mean is, that the tenant should be bound, when 
desiring to transfer Ids riglit of occupancy, to give due notice to 
his zemiiiuar, and that th»j latter should liave the right to claim 
precedence over any otlier bidders, oil paying the highest sum 
otieied to the vendor. 

VI. Evicihm. Simulljaneonsly with a free right of transfer, 
due protection ouglit, 1 think, to be given to tlie occupancy ryot 
against ejectment for arrears of rent. This is necessary in order to 
make the law consiiteiit wilh the beneficial y interest in land to 
which the occupancy ryot* is hold entitled. If the tenant falls into 
arrears, his lioldiiig ought to be sold. The sale ^irocedure may 
icquire alterations to suit the convenience of the parties, but I can- 
not hut think it very hard that a tenant having a beneficiary 
interest in the soil, should be liable to bo deprived, of the same, 
for failure to pay rents within a prescribed date, and still remain 
liable for the amount of those arrears. 

But if justice requires this further concession in favour of the 
ryot, ail equivalent concession ought, I think, to be made in favour 
of the zemindar, considering that his right of eviction is based, as 
shown before, upon ancient and widely spread custom. I would 
therefore suggest the following, by way of compensation, to the 
zemuidar : — * * » • 

VII. Redemption. That a right of redemption he granted to 
file zemindar with respfect to the occupancy rights of the ryot, that 
is to say, some equitable • provision based on the principle which 
g^werns the Laud Acquisition Act, should be made with a view 
to enable the zemindar to buy up the interests of the occupancy 
0‘ots in cases of necessity. 
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I am aware tliat a sugj^cstion like this is calculated to awaken 
angry feelings in th^ minds of Ryots' Advocates ; but 1 think a 
dispassionate consideration of the subject will show that it is not 
so unreasonable after all. 1 cannot here enter upon a full dis- 
cussion on the point, but it will be perceived that this is the only 
way in which the expectations of Lord Cornwallis, with regard to 
the introduction of more valuable staples than the ordinary food 
grains, can possibly be fulfilled and that in this way alone the 
present method of indigo and poppy cultivation, in fact the 
English method of farming, can be carried out, without the aid 
of the advance-system, which is at best but of a questionable 
character. 

The last three suggestions can be shortly stated thus : Let the 
ryot have the right of free transfer in exchange for a right of pre- 
emption granted to the zemindar; and let the latter have the right 
of red.emptiorq hy conceding in lieu of it the right of eviction. 

J. C. G. 



Art. VI.-THE MIDNAPORE SYSTEM OF PRIMARY 
EDUCATION. 

N early four years have elapsed since the date of Sir G- 
CanipbeHs Resol’ition ^ setting ap&t Rs. 4,00,000 from 
Provincial Funds for the extension of primary education in the 
Lower Provinces. This grant has been maintained in the years 
which have followcdf even amidst considerable Financial pressure, 
and its effect in swelling the number^of institutions connected with 
Government and the nnmiberof pupils shown asunder instruction 
has been patent and undeniable ; while on the other hand, how far 
it has actually improved or added to the existing elementary educa- 
tion of the country is a (]uestion which has been much contro- 
verted and which is* legitimately open to discussion. 

In the very outset J of the new scheme, a sort of experimental 
system was sanctioned by Govervmcnt for the Midnapore district; 
although submitted itf a very liasty dnd imperfect form, so much 
so that almost every detail of it has been since modified, this sys- 
tem lias boon carried out ‘as regards its fundamental principles 
during the tl^roc years which have since elapsed, and it is the 
ohjoct of this paper to di.scuss the history of the principles on 
wliich this system rests, to describe it in detail, show iiow far it is 
f.iithful to these principles, and what prospects it affords of success. 

The Held of eleujentary education in the Lower Provinces is 
already well strewn with,tho disjucta membia of past controversies. 
From the epoch of one of the Hrst gredt figures in the arena, not 
inappropriately named Adam, to»the resolution of* the Rcngal Go- 
vernment which forms the starting point of the newest endeavours 
to educate the masses, wc have a space of nearly 40 years, a period 
which embraces almost ten reigns as are the reigns of Indian 
Governors, which is twice the period since the Calcutta University 
inaugurated those examinations which are now watched with in- 
terest in almost every village in Bengal, and which is almost four 
times the average pendulum swing of Indian administration 
as it oscillates first in the direction of one set of principles and 
then in that of their antagonists. Primary education has been 
no exception in regard’ to these oscillations, the pendulum has 
more than once travelled far in one direction, then paused and 
retraced its steps, and so much of a retrospect of the past as brings 
into clear outline the rivaj principles between which it has liesi- 


3()th SopttMiiber 1872. X Goveriunciit letter to (\nnnus- 

t It scem», however, that th^year sionerof Itnrdwan Ibyhion, Olh J m- 
retrench in flit will he enforced, uary 1873, 
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tated, is indispensable towards estimating the recent measures of 
Govern iiieut at their true value. 

Elementary instruction among the Bengalis, especially the 
Hindu Bengalis, has always been very widespread. Mr. Adam, 
whose Reports, with a preface by Mr. Long, were reprinted in 1868, 
estimated in 1835 tkdt the number of village fatshalas in 
Bengal and Behar , exceeded 100,000. This must have been an 
over-estimat(j, but that they were very fmmerous and were deep- 
seated in the affections of the people, in fact, that they were in eveiy 
sense of the word indigenous, admits of no doubt ; and Mr. Adam 
contended that “they presented the only true and sure foundations on 
which any scheme of generaL or national education can be csta- 
blislied. We may deepen and extend the foundations ; we may 
improve, enlarge and beautify the superstructure, but these are the 
foundations on whicli the building should be raised.’'* 

At first sight this view commends itself , so obviously to the 
judgment that it might have been sufiposed that it would never 
have bsen displaced. Neveitheless in the outset it was not 
adopted, and though from th,e dute of thq celebrated despatch 
of the Court of Directors in 1854 it again became the accepted 
doctrine with those vvlio governed the country ; it never seems to 
have gained the hearty accpiiesccnce of tlie Bengal Director of Public 
Instruction, while it was almost given up in theory, aud it is not too 
much to say, generally abandoned in praolice in the seven or eight 
years preceding Sir G. Campbeirs Resolution. 

Mr. Adam’s recommendations were to undertake the task of 
directing these numerous putahalas, by instifcuting “ public and 
periodical examinations of tjie teachers auM scholars of those insti- 
tutions, and tlie, distribution of rewards to the teachers propor- 
tioned to their own* qualifications, and the attainments of their 
scholars ; the examinations to be conducted and the rewards 
bestowed by offkers appointed by Govern men t.”f 

After an educational survey or census, which he rightly consider- 
ed of the utmost importance, he proposed that tlie examiner should 
fix upon a central point in two or three thaiiuas for assembling the 
teachers, and that rewards in books should he distiibuted as the 
result of efficiency. Money rewards, he admitted, would produce the 
greatest effect, but he deprecated them in the commencement : 
first, on account of the expense to the State ; secondly, the avoi- 
dance of*scaftdals and corruption ; thirdly, because it would be 
playing out the trump card at once, whereas if held in reserve 
it could always be fallen back upon, if stre/nger stimulants were 
found necessary. “ Still further by dipenslng, with these payments, 


* Letter to Lord Williuni nentiiick, f j^dum's Reports by Long, p. 2G0, 
para 1, dated 2nd Januar} 
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the teachers will be thrown entirely on their own qucalificatioiis, an<i 
on the support of parents for success in their f)rofe.ssion ; whereas 
in bestowing money rewards It will be difficult, though not impos- 
sible, to ascertain the amount that will have the effect of slimulat- 
ing tke zeal of teachers witkout checking the exertions and sacri- 
fices of parents^ * ' • 

Mr, Adam further proposed that the best, teachers should liave 
their names published in* the official gazette ; should ho made 
eligible for admission to the Normal Schools which he would estab- 
lish for the purpose of their instruction ; and, last of all, that those 
who continued to do well and improve themselves should l>e given 
jagliirs or grants of land for the express purpose of endowing the 
institutions over which they presided. lie calculated the expense 
of liis proposals at about lls. 60,000 per annum for each Commis- 
sioner's Division, and therefore about^5 lacs per annum if extended 
over the whole of modern Bengal. 

Mr. Adam’s proposals were referred to the Council of Education, 
which decided that they were impracticable and would involve 
more expense than tlieir author {?upposcd ; — they adhered to their 
ffunier opinion that “ our efforts should be at first concentrated 
to the cliief towns or sivlder stations of districts, and to the 
improvement of education among the higher and middling 
classes of thd population ; in the expectation that through the 
agency of these scholars 'an educational reform will descend to 
the Rural Vernacular Schools, and its benefits he rapidly trans- 
fused among all those excluded, in the first instance, by alqect 
want from a particl*pat4on in its advantages.” f 
In 1842 the Court df Directors oppressed their concurrence in 

this view, though tliey added that after the \yauts of the upper 
and middle classes had been provided, and a complete series of 
vernacular class books prepared “then Mr. Adam’s proposals 
might be taken up on a liberal and effective ’scale with some 
fairer prospects of succors.” I 

Thus, after mature deliberation, reconstruction and not gradual 
improvement, tlie downward filtration theory and not organised 
efforts to provide instruction for the masses, was declared to be 
the adopted policy of Government. Both Mr. Long and Mr. 
Howell consider that the result has falsified these expectations. 
If the policy has begn a, mistake it has certainly been onq of tho§e 
splendid mistakes which raise the history of a country from a dead 
level and stamp a permanent impression upon it. It has led to the 
establishment on the nrraest basis of a number of institutions 
whose vitality is unquestioned, whose quality is of the highest, and 


P. 276. X Despatch of 23rd Febinary 1«42. 

] Long's Preface^ p. 1 2. 
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whoso hold oil the affections of I he country is most conspicuous. But 
looking at it solely fix)m the point of view of the education of the 
masses, its effect has been unquestionably injurious. Thus far, indeed 
tlicre has been filtration downwards, that the supply of indigenous 
teachers is much more abundant than before ; but a moment’s 
reflection must show that to entice away the wealthiest, tlie 
most influential, the ii^ost intelligent, and the most paying pupils of 
the mdigenoi\ji patslialast could not but b(j conducive to their decay 
and deterioration, Tlic better classes wore the prop of the pat- 
shalas while the masses shared the benefits of them ; with the 
defection of the former, their decline naturally commenced. On this 
point, as on any other wlicre we find ourselves in agreement with 
him, we aie but too glad to avail ourselves of the intimate 
knowledge and experience of Bahu Bhiideb Mukerji, and we 
commend his worths to the consideiation of all advocates of the 
downward filtration theory. Writing in 1863, He says : “In fact, 
tlie peculiar circumstances of the counfry had for a long time past 
created w diversity of interesfy so to say, in educational matters, be- 
tween the w(ll40‘do and thejoxvbr classes of the community, the 
supervision which the better classes alone are competent to exercise 
over e<lucatioiial establishments had beci? in a great measure with- 
drawn from the patshalas. The remuneration of the teachers of 
these institutions had also fallen off with the in'lercst of those 
who had the means to pay adequately, and an inferior set of men 
accordingly came to occupy the once honorable post of Guru- 
mohashoy”* What the extent and rapidity of this decline has been, 
it is diflicuU to estimate with confidciico^ ow'tng to the inaccu- 
racy, as we must believe, of the oiiginal e\^timate of 100, 000 pat- 
shalas. In 1867, Mr. Long estiinatcd 30,000 as the number still 
in existence in Bengal and Bchar ;*f but the estimate of 1872 made 
on the basis of the census and supplemented by further infor- 
mation, slio\\eJ only 1.9,D37| schools of all kinds in the Lower 
Provinces, of whicli over 3,000 being institutions connected with 
Government, the residue, constituting the indigenous pafshahts, 
could not have exceeded 17,000, many of which were in the most 
miserable condition and contained only three or four pupils. That 
the decay in the indigenous institutions of tlie country must have 
lieen rapid, after the njectioii of Mr. Adam’s proposals, seems 
therefore equally indicated by theory ar;d fapts. Dr. Mount in 
the Jail itepolt of 1867 reported a gradual decline in the percent- 
age of convicts who could read and write ; and it is probable tliat 
once beyond the immediate influence of Calcutta, the percentage 
throughout the whole population has similarly declined. 

* Report of 1862-63, p. ‘218. J This omits Mymeiiaing, but it 

t Letter to Sir J, Lawrence, 25th iucUuijs Assam, 

August 1667, 
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To ivturn, liowevor, to ilie liLstory of the contioversy. It ap- 
poaro<i above that t)ie (Joint of Directors Av'hile they accepted the 
views of the Council of Education, accorded to them only a qualified 
and temporary approval, and up to the present day, at least 
up to the year 187*2, it will be found that the Home (Jovornmenfc 
always leaned more towards primary cdin!ation than did tlic Local 
Government, while the Local Govcrnnici'/t leaned more towards 
it than did the Educational Department of the Lower Provinces. 
On the other hand, the Educational Department knew what it was 
about, wdiich is more than can be said for the superior authorities. 
Who the masses were fu- whom education was to be piovided was 
not explained ; and ofren a resolute paragraph insisting on elementary 
instruction being allbrded, was deprived of all its weight by going 
on to describe as the desidm'atum, an institution wljich, in the 
state of the Lower Provinces, would be at once appropriated as a 
Marlborough or u Cheltenham, instead of filling the place of au 
elementary village school. 

Hut to continue; in or j>ef(U‘e 1815, Mr. Thomason, tlio 
Lientenant-Oovernoi" of the N.-W,*P., commenced his W(4l-knowii 
eftbrts on belialf of popular education. In that year ho issiu'd 
a circular to all district iifficcrs in which, after pointing out tlio 
importance of primary instruction, lie desiied them to encourage, 
hoili by kindly notice and hy occasional rewards the most distiu- 
guished of the village teachers and of their scholars; they might ho 
aided by the distribution of books'' and ''carry the people with you^ ^ 
aid their (‘(forts ‘rather than remove from them, all stimulus to 
exertion by midanff the effort yourself/’ Words deserving to 
be written in gold ! though it seems as if the first person to ignore 
them was their author, in bis frimous hulkabundi system in which 
a vernacular school was established for every circle of villages, 
and paid for l)y a compulsory cess. 

Mr., then Sir J. Thomason died in 1853 ; and iiTlSo t wo have the 
celebrated despatch of the Court of Directors which is the charter 
of the modern educaiioual system. This despatch was of a very 
comprehensive ^liaracter, and hence admitted of being construed 
diversely as regards * the relative importance wliicli it attached to 
superior and elementary instruction. Tlio same may be said in a 
less degree of the great despatch of 1850 ; and hence, disputed over 
as they have been by stop, the most satisfacU)ry*exposi{:iou 
of their sense will be that put forward by the Secretary of State 
himself in 1^G3 in wjiich this precise question is discussed. 

“ I have noticed with,some surprise the remarks of the present 
Chief Commissioner of Glide and of the Director of Public In- 
struction in Bengal, with regard to the principle on which Govcni- 
nient should proceed in itsmieasuros for the promotion of education 
in India. It would appear to be the opinion of these gentlemen 

n 
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that Oovernment should for the present limit its measures to 
providing the means of education for the higher classes, and that 
the education of the lower classes should be left to be effected 
hereafter, when the classes above them shall have not only learnt 
to appreciate the advantages of education for themselves, but have 
become desirous of extending its benefits to those below them. 
Without entering into ta discussion on the question here involved, 
it is sufficient to remark that the sentiments of the Home autho- 
rities with regard to it have already been declared with sufficient 
distinctness, and that they arc entirely opposed to the views put 
forward by Mr. Wingfield and Mr. Atkinson. It was one great 
object proposed in the despatch' of the 19th July 1854, to provide 
for the extension to the general population of those means of 
obtaining an education suitable to their station in life, which had 
tlieretofore been too exclusively confined to the higher classes ; 
and it is abundantly clear, from Lord^ Stan ley Js despatch of 7th 
April 1859, that Her Majesty’s Government entertained, at that 
time, the Same sentiments which had been expressed by the Home 
authorities in 1854. • * 

It is probable that neither Mr. Wingfield nor Mr. Atkinson 
would propose to carry out their views to Hhe full extent of their 
literal meaning ; but I think it necessary to declare that Her 
Majesty’s Government have no intention of sanctioning a depar- 
ture from the principles qlrcady deliberatc‘ly laid dowq ; and that, 
while they desire that the means of obtaining an education calcu- 
'lated to fit them for their higher position and responsibilities 
should be afforded to the upper classes of^sveiefy in India, they 
deem it equally incumbent* on the Government to take, at the 
same time, all suHaUe measures /*or extending the benefits of 
education to those classes of the community ‘ who, as observed in 
the despatch of July 1854,’ are utterly incapable of obtaining any 
education worthy’of the name by their own unaided efforts.” 

The following comments of Mr. Howell on this controversy and 
on the sequel to it are well worthy of reproduction. 

To the views expressed in these extracts the •'Home Govern- 
ment has consistently adhered— the latest instructions (Despatch 
May 2Gth, 1870) being that ‘ Government expenditure should be 
mainly directed to the provision of an elementary education for 
the. mass <)f t^e people.’ But so strongly* opposed is this view 
to the traditional policy of the preceding forty years, tliat it has 
not as yet in any Province been sufficiently realised. Why it 
has not been realised is a difficult question^ only to be approached 
per ignes 8U27positos cincri doloso. It is not that the educational 
policy prescribed from England has been directly opposed ; it 
has simply not been carried out, partly,! I venture to think, owing 
to the strong tradition of former years, and partly, perhaps, owing 
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to tlic direction given by the Educational Departments, recruited, 
as a rule, by men of English University distinctions.”* 

Thus, so far as the Government is concerned, the downward fil- 
tration theory was absolutely condemned, and most judges will pro- 
bably agree in the wisdom of this deci>sion. Looking back from 
the vantage ground of experience, it ‘oeems difficult now to see 
why it should be supposed that it was for the interest of the upper 
classes (we mean such* narrow interest as men of, circumscribed 
views perceive) that education conveyed to them should bo extend- 
ed downwards to the lower classes. While in all society there 
must be a gradation of classes, such gradation may extend over 
the gap between slavery and absolute authority or it may 
fluctuate between very narrow limits. The lower classes may be 
the legal slaves or serfs of the upper classes, or they may groan 
under the virtual servitude entailed. by freedom of contract when 
population treads »too closely on the heels of subsistence. On the 
other hand, the lower classes may,* as in America, rule the upper 
classes politically, and only serve them socially under tha indirect 
protest that they anc to he called helps and are to hove the pri- 
vilege of a common table. In choosing between these widely diverse 
forms of relationship it far from certain that the upper classes 
are best off socially or intellectually in that last described, while 
it is quite cehain that they will not tkmh themselves so. Hence, 
that popul^ir educatioif should he made to depend, as on its sole 
prop, on the upper classes desiring this state of things, and being 
ready to exert themselves to bring it about, by levelling up* 
the classes heloW t4iem, is the safest way of ’ensuring its 
neglect. Neither is il at all certain that the unintentional reflex 
action of high education ani^ng the upp§r classes will be to 
improve that of the masses, Erom the days of Egypt, or at least 
of Athens, to those of the Southern States of America, mankind 
lias often witnessed the spectacle of a state of society in which 
polish and education were at their height among a small minority 
while the majority were in a state of absolute bondage, 
What good reason was there then for supposing that the higher 
classes, if well educated, would he in a? hurry to level up the 
lower classes in Bengal ? Of course the mainspring of education 
being the improved prospects anticipated for it, so far as those 
prospects or even the delusive hope of them extended, sq far 
would the new system of education successfully spread ; hut society 
cannot be- all com»oscd of Kcranis and Mokhtars, a line must 
be reached at which tl^e prospect of employment will become too 
weak to stimulate parents to send their sons to school, and that 
lino will he the asymptote to the curve of the downward filtratioii 
of education. » 


# llowolls notes, lb72. GI, 
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The Midnapoyc Systetn 

While, liowcver, tlie despatches are positive as regards tlio direct 
efForts tliafc are to be made towards educating the masses, they 
arc not so clear as to how far this ought to be accomplished by 
organizing entirely new elementary sciiools, or by patronising and 
improving those which were indigenous. On this point, a most 
material one, the opinions of those most in favour of elementary 
education have been much divided, while even those who have 
spoken in favour of the improving system have often in practice, 
perhaps unihtcntionallj^ acted adversely to it. Mr. Woodrow, 
the Nestor of education in Bengal, and now at last at the head 
of the department, seems to have been the first officer of Govern- 
inent who tried the experiment of improvement on a definite 
and sustained S 3 "stom. Tins was by what is known as the circle 
system, which commenced, as he says, by Mr. Sandys and Mr. 
Long, was introduced by Mr. Woodrow into Ibc Government 
operations in the 2‘t-Pergiinnabs some twenty years ago. Wc 
were going to say that it remains in operation to Ibis day, were 
it not for. its disostablisbmcnt by the Commitlce of tliat distiict 
in 1874< at a meeting, the proceedings of whicli are so graphically 
(iosciibcd at p. 1.5 of tlio Annual Report for 187-1-5. 

Still wc must contend that the cii;clo system is not well 
adapted to the improvement of indigenous scIhjoIs cyi masj^e. 
'J’licro arc two attitudes whicli Govornim iit office i.s may assume 
in dealing with the indigenous schools and tlu'ir teachers. Their 
tone may be to say to them in effect: “You are the iustitutioiis 
, to whicli we look to impait the elements of instruction to the 
masses; yon teach them something, somcjhiag moreover that 
they evidently value and care to learn, ^you have their coufi- 
clouce, wc have mot. Go on, therefore, with onr good wishes in 
fulfilling the task for wliich circumslanccs have maikcd you out, 
wc will not rashly interfere with your methods or spoil by 
meddling your time-honoured woik, but still we do know that 
measured by proper standards you are greatly (leficicnt, and lienee 
we olfer you rewards if you will let them bo distriliutcd by our 
method. We know well enough that in the long» run self-inter- 
est will tell, and whil(\»wo will not forcibly reform or remoded you 
oiirselvos, the stimulus of rewards, of conijictitiou and einiiia- 
tiou, will eventually convert you into the agents of your owu 
reform. We liopc that, as time goes on, you. wilj by gradual flux 
approximafe to' our standard, while you will retain and carry 
on with you the confidence of the parents and tlie control of their 
children.'’ 

Such is the attitude adopted by Mr. A'dam, such the system 
of Sir J. P. Grant, and such the policy .of ^Yhich the Miduaporc 
S^estem claims in bo a consistent exponent. 

On ibc othei band, ’the tone adopted in improving them may 
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be this : “ As at present constituted you arc good for nothing, 

wo can hardly recognise any benefit in what you do, nor could 
we consent to countenance you at all if you are to remain such 
as you are ; but you have got hold of the people, we wish to reach 
them, hencc,yau/cd<? mieux wc propose to take you as the corpus vile 
of our improvements ; you had better therefore accept a subsidy 
from us and let us reorganise and remodel you »and, sec if in spite 
of all the had things said of you, we cannot make, something 
nsefid out of yon.” 

Thus put, few would deny tliat such an attitude ^vo^ld not 
deserve and could not anticipate success ; yet, if not in word at least 
ill deed, such has been the circle system. A certain number of 
indigenous potshdlas, generally three, vveie selected adjacent to 
one another, and the Qurus were offered rewards to allow their 
patshalas to be taken in hand. This, (being taken in hand) con- 
sisted in their being, placed under a circle ivla»ivcly a 

very superior teacher, on a salary of 15 Uu|)t:('s per mensem. 
The circle pundit was to spend Urn days per week, or, •at any 
late, a third of his iimo in eafch (patshdla, and educate up to 
a higher standard the more promising pupils as well as, if 
po.ssiblc, the (fitrw. After .a time the best pupils in many cases 
accompanied the pundit on his rounds so tliat they were per- 
manently undci'his instruction. 

At the vcry,,outset, thcri^fore, the indigenous found himself 
superseded and degraded in the eyes of his pupils from the rank 
of teacher and diicctor into that of a subordinate iiKher. His 
iiicapaeity was procl^inH’d to paients and pupils by deeds more 
eloipicnt than any words, while instead of any gradual and insen- 
sible improvement the existing, .methods amUariungements were 
altered In tolo with little hesitation and little scrnplo. 

The consequence is easy to apprehend. The for the sake 
of an improved income acquiesced — perhaps someftimes cordially 
acquiesced — hut he and all his puj)ils at once assumed that the 
pdtshala had changed its character and become a unit in the 
t^vernment scheme of Kerani manufacturing education. Those 
of the pupils, to he found be it remembered in almost all patshalas^ 
who already intended to use their education as a ladder to 
employment, were delighted at the change. Their attendance 
and zeal would improve, Uieir numbers would increase, while tho 
masses, i. e., those who knew that appointments were beyond their 
ambition, Avoiild desert Abe patshakij no longer a place they 
had any right to frequdnt.^ 

In a Tew years, under careful supervision, the ckclc patshalas 
became good aud useful institutions for secondary (‘diication, 
Ihey were on a par with, , and often favorably contr.astod with 
giant-in-aid schooH and taught up to tiic V^ornacular Scho- 
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larship Course. To revert to our former parallel, if tlio formation 
of a Marlborough oat of an English village school would be 
a gain to primary education in England, so were the circle 
schools a gain to it in Bengal, but not otherwise. 

On the other hand, we must confess that in this opinio-n wo 
have not merely the a‘'athority of Mr. Woodrow against us, than 
which we allow theve is no greater in the country, but also the 
equally great authority of Mr. Long. Mr. Long in the letter to Sir 
John Lawrence, already quoted, says of the circle system, “ I myself 
have for years worked schools on this plan ; they are now attended 
by 900 boys and I believe this scheme is the most practical one 
at the present lime for feaching the masses ; it supplements 
without superseding indigenous effort.” 

While tlius dissenting with the greatest diffidence from Mr. 
Woodrow and Mr. Long, we think it probable that it is a differ- 
ence in principle rather than in facts, and ^that what both these 
gentlemen mean, is what is admitted in the outset, that very good 
middle class schools have been formed at a moderate expense 
out of the indigenous patshalai of the country, but that we are 
justified ill saying that they did not remain primary schools after 
their improvement, will be apparent from the reports of the 
department. 

Writing of this system the Director in 18G34 reports : — 

*‘Tlie ‘ Circle * systcpi — former reporVs liave described at length 
the system of circle schools originally brought into operation by 
Mr. Woodrow, The primary object of the scheme was, the 
improvement of the indigenous village school^', by giving rewards 
to the Gurus and their pupils, and providing ‘ each circle,* which 
generally consistwi of three schools, with a ‘circle teacher’ 
whose duty was to give instruction in each school for two 
days a week in rotation. The plan, with such modification 
as circumstarlfces have suggested, is working with consider- 
able success in the Central and South-East divisions ; but, as 
observed above, the schools are not mainly attended by the lower 
orders which are supposed to constitute the fiiasses, and many 
of them have come to be good vernacular schools of the middle 
class, competing successfully in the Vernacular Scholarship Exa- 
mination.”* 

4 While af, p. .53, apparently the passage herein referred to, 
Mr. Atkinson writes : — 

“ It must not, however, be supposed j[^hat the schools which 
arc referred to as the ‘lower class’ ar,o mainly or even largely 
filled with the children of those classes which are assumed to 
constitute the masses. This is very far from being the case, for 


* lleport for 1863-1, p. 77. 
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these classes are in reality scarcely touched as yet by our educa- 
tional operations. Various plans have been devised and tried 
for bringing school instruction to bear upon them, but the result has 
almost uniformly been that (he schools ivhich have been organised, 
or improved for their benefit, have been at once taken possession 
of, and monopolised by, classes loho siaild higher in the social, 
scale ; so that, speaking generally, it may be asserted within 
moderate limits of error, that our entire school system is still 
employed in operating on the upper and middle classes of native 
society, and only exercises an indirect influence on the masses of 
the population.'* 

In the face of these remarks it seems difficult to maintain that 
the circle schools, however good they were, beuefitted the masses ; 
be this however as it may, owing to the scheme of Babu Bhudev 
Mukerji, which we have yet to desciibc, the system never attain- 
ed any large proportions. In J1863-4, Mr. Woodrows report shows 
9.5 circle’’^ schools with 4,046 pupils in tl\e entire Central division ; 
the cost to Government being Rs. 5,725 or less than Re. 1-8 per 
pupil annually ; wdiile at the same time in the South-Eastern divi- 
sion, the other division in which the system was at work, there were 
150 patshalas containing <],130 pupils, costing nearly 2-8 per 
pupil, It may be added, however, that in this division, the circle 
schools openly disclaimed all pretention to be improved indige- 
nous schools, and acknowledged themselves to be middle class 
schools, pure et simple. 

Leaving therefore tiic circle system as most excellent for manu- 
facturing ciieap and ^ood ipiddlo class schools, but as not adapted 
to extend real elementary education, we now pass on to the more 
ambitious scheme, which has inada celebrated the 'name of Babu 
Bhudev Mukerji. 

This scheme owed its inception to the well-known letter of 
Sir J. P. Grant in J8G0, whose plan for the iinprovement of 
elementary education should be described in his own words : — 

“ One of the matters particularly urged on the attention of the 
Government of India in Lord Stanley's Despatch of April 1859, 
was the extension of vernacular education among the masses of 
the population, and Local Governments were desired to take it into 
careful consideration and report fully on the means respectively 
at their disposal for 'promoting the object in view, baj/ing* regard* 
to the peculiar circumstances of each Province or Presidency. 

* It was in the first pl^e observed that the agricultural peasantry 
of Bengal was the class’lo ]be acted upon ; and secondly, that the 
instruction to be imparted to it should range no higher, at least 

* In this report 40 of these 95 told above as to those classed as ‘ lower,* 
schools ore shown as middle cliss, speaks volumes, 

^bich eombined with what we are 
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for some time to come, than that which was aftorded by the iudi^'e- 
iioiis private schools tblready in existence in large umiibcrs over the 
Avliole country. The object, therefore, should be to bring them 
under such influences as would improve and elevate tlicir 
character and efficiency, and ultimately confirm and extend 
their usefulness. ^ 

“ When the rcquuiite number of schools shall have been selected, 
the Inspect«>r must endeavour to make the Gurus, or the pro- 
prietors and suppoiters of the schools, who are often ialookdnrs 
and middlemen, to submit to periodical inspection. 

Books should be supplied to the schools at a very low priced 
These books should contain, in a compact form, all that has 
hitherto been taught at such ])laccs hy dictation, namely, aiiih- 
metic, agricultural and commercial accounts, forms of agreements, 
<|uittunces of rents, bunds, and even nuxlels of the complimen- 
tary or formal letteis which inferiors constanily address to their 
superiors. The Lieutenant-Governor does not feel wan anted in 
despisihg this last kind of instiuction, hecause it is not conveyed 
to the son of ’an English peasant. It is siiflicient for our purposes 
that such instruction has been imparted in India for generations. 
Tlie above course will cnalile any lad ’’of ordinary intelligence to 
read and write correctly, and to see that he is not cheated in his 
accounts hy the maltajiin or the agent of the zcmiiular. 

He would he ofl'ere;! a reward in hard cash, within a limited 
amount at the (liscrctioii of the Inspector, and on the latter iieing 
satisfied that the state of the school justified the encouragement, 
which should not exceed half the schooljmg fees realised liy the 
Guru from his pupils ; anul assuming the fees at Rupoe.s five per 
mensem, the would bo paid, on an average. Rupees 30 per 
aunurn by Government. 

If the lime should ever arrive when we could show one 
thousand village schools to a district, aided hy Government, and 
affording the agriculturists a simple and practical education, com- 
mensurate with their wants, the State, in such a case, might he 
held to have fairly done its duty by a neglected portion of its 
subjects.’" * 

Mr. Woodrow proposed to carry out this project by introducing a 
system of payment by results, which, had it been snuctioued, would 
probably' haye given an immense impeluvs to bond fide element- 
ary instruction in Central and Western Bengal and in the whole of 
Orissa where indigenous patshalas were /aumcrous. In Eastern 
Bengal, and where the Mahomedan ^ population predominates, 
indigenous schools are comparatively few and construction is now, 
and would probably always have been, the best method. XJnfor- 
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tunately tin's proposal was not adopted, while it was in these 
very districts wliere it would have been nipost successful that the 
rival plan of Babu Bhiulev Mukerji was introduced. 

This system has been generally commended, and is undoubtedly 
in many respects well and economically planned, but it is even more 
o])en to one radical objection than the* »5ircle system, m., that it 
assumed an attitude first of disguised and then of overt hostility 
to the existing OxiricSy and in its ultimate ilcvelopiuent it should 
correctly be described as ‘ a measure for subverting the indigenous 
education of the country, and for replacing it by cheap Govern- 
ment schools, teaching by a new method.’ 

From the outset the Education Dcpaitment always manifested 
a reluctance, to assist the indigenous schools without revolutionising 
them. 

It was so on the present occa,sion. The Government, both 
at Home and in 'India, had on several occasy)iis declared 
itself in favour of this policy, and ‘Sir J. P. Grant distinctly 
endorsed it in the present instance, but the moment it litisjjetl out 
of his hands its lines* were fundamentally changed, till at hist they 
were no longer, recognisable. The Lieutciiaut-Goveruor’s plan, like 
]\Ir, Adam’s, contemplated making a commencement by inducing 
the existing GaniH to submit to inspection, by oheiing tbciu 
rewards and trusting to self-interest for their amendment, Normal 
schools for th,e educatioji (5f the Gums, &c..,weie not even mentioned. 
They ought no doubt to have come in time if funds were available, 
as when tlio confidence of the Gurus was well gained many of the 
younger and more enterpiising would have offered themselves for 
instruction, as they are now doing in 'Midnapore ; but Sir J- P. 
Grant was not guilty of the, error of trying to to win the 
coijfklence of the Gurus hy ordering tiiem back to school again as 
the first mark of Government patronage. And ho expressly prohi- 
bited any attempts to raise the standard of instruttion too rapidly. 
Let us now take Babu Bliudev’s account of the scheme which 
ho introduced in fulfilment of these instructions. Writing his 
first report aftefi' he bad only been months in charge, he 
says 

“The present scheme was devised by the late Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Bengal, it is clearly described in the Government letter, 
dated 10th October; 18(10. The object as stated jii fjiat letter 
was to devise some scdicme for the instruction of the lower 
agricultural clas.ses wjljicli may bo tried at once experimentally, 
but shall be capab'fe ^f easy extension and bo not ill-adapted to 
any existing system, suitable to the wants of the people, not 
calculated to offend tlieir prejudices, and above all, which shall 
not bo attended with inordinate expense, not only at first hut 
^Yhcn developed to its full extent, The plan laid down was uno 
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for tlic improvement of iiuli^^eoous scliools by tlie ofler of money 
reu'aaU to tlic/ir GarUi^, 

“Altliougli the ori<^inal scheme has snhsc(|nontIy imdeii^ome 
most important modilicatious, Uk? main feat ures still remain the 
same as before. The grouml-woik of tlie scheme continues to 
be the indigenous schools scattered over the face of the country 
which have existed ^’orn time immemorial on tfie unaided and 
voluntary support of the people thenuelves. The scheme still 
recognizes the utility and iiu[)ortance of these ‘ national insti- 
tutions/ and likewise admits the possibility of improving them 
and the race of school-mastcr.s, but by a process matciially ditfer- 
ent from that at first recommended. No provision had been made 
under tlie original scheme for the education of the Gitrus', and 
the mere olh'r of money rewanis from time to time, was incapable 
of acting upon these men as an adequate inducement to adopt an 
improved course of study at their scliools. Tip’s, it was concedt'd, 
was the weak point of the scheme, aikl here great improv('mcnts 
have hoiu giadually introilnced. A plan was at hist devised 
according to uliich a certain njimher of Gur'iis were to ho trans- 
ferred as stipciuliaiy pupils to a veinacnlar Normal school, 
trained pupils from which were depnte([ to hohl tlicir plact s in 
the paLih(d((8 until the Gurus could be prepared for re-assuming 
charge of their piaqier duties. 

This plan was tiied for about a yoar in a certain nnmhor of 
jXitsJKiliist in the district of Ihirdwan. Tlie offlceis who had then 
to report upon its results found tiiat the force of ciicumstances 
bad developid two now and sti iking features of the system nndor 
exjieiimeiit. It was found by them (first), that the Gurus had 
for the most part, withheld themselves fiom the Normal schools 
where it had been 'supposed they were gone for tiaiuing ; and 
(.secondly), tliat the villagers liad invariably nominated ihc'n fiiiure 
Gurus to I'epiesent these men at tlie Normal schools. These facts, 
it was .suggested, ought to be taken as guides iu the fnithcr 
prosecution of the experiment. It was likewise recommended 
that the system of rowauls to the Gants at fir.sfc ,])r()p()sed, which 
was comiilicated and liable to abu.se, should give way to that 
of payment by fixed stipends.”^ 

These fixed stipends it should be stated were in all cases Rs. (iO 
per annum, instead of the lbs. oO pro.scribed the maxlnvuin by 
Sm J. Giant, and it is difficult for anyone who knows the 
utter ruin wiiicli this scheme caused to the existing patsha/as, and 
the despair to which it drove the indigenoifS Gurus, to read with 
patience of its being called cs.sentially tile .same scheme as that 
devised by the Lieutenant-Governor or lathcr adopted by him from 
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Mr. A (lam. Far more truo would it be to say that flmrc are tAvo 
fundamentally opposite methods of dealing with the indigenous 
that Sir J. P, Grant directed tne adoption of one of 
those, and that the Educational Department promptly substituted 
for it the rival method. What was in effect the attitude of this 
new aggression, as the Gxirm must have 'f^en it. ‘ We have been 
sciit, they seemed to say, ‘by the Govern mci\^t to offer you reward.s 
in order to induce and enable you to improve your pdtshnlati ; but 
this plan, no doubt a very acceptable one to you, seems to us too 
complicated and liable to abuse. Wo have therefore started certain 
Normal schools to wliicb we offer you admission, and if you like to 
come and be trained there, to unkwn all you have learned, and 
undergo a wrench to all your cherished habits, and if, further, you 
can pass an examination in the new style, you may then enjoy the 
sunsliino of our patronage.* This being their introduction to the 
iKAv Government l^oon, it is almo.st siiperfluous to tell us that ‘ the 
Gurits iiad for the most part withheld themselves from the Normal 
schools !’ What fullow.s, however, is far worse — the villa^rs could 
not in many oases resvist the too tempting bait of a permanent en- 
dowment of Rs. 60 a year for a patsluiia in their village, so they 
warned the existing approaching supersession and s^mt 

some pliant and intelligent young man as their future Gant to 
be prepared for suppl.anting him ; and then wo are told that these 
facts ought to be taken a« guides in the further prosecution of the 
experiment, which apparently moans that *any further (Muhiavours to 
conciliate and seek the alliance of the existing Gants should Ixj 
abandoned as wasOo of time, and the nec<\ssity of snpe’jsoding them 
openly acknowlegcd. Yet on the facQ of this it is .said that the new 
plan “has lost none of the advantages which belonged to the original 
scheme, while it has gained in simplicity, security and capabiliiy 
for wide and steady extension.*’ May it not be truly .said that 
the Bengal Government offered (he indigenons Gurus food, and 
that the Education Department converted it into poison ^ 

It requires no great insight to forecast the future of tlieso 
institutions, for# the maintenance of which formal agreements 
were entered into with the chief men of the villages. 

The people themselves seeing tlie direct and immediate action 
of Government in training the new Gitnt, in endowing the .school, 
and in introducing it.i own method of instruction, would at once 
assume that it \V*as to be an integral part of tli.lt gc'uoral edu- 
cational scheme, valued by them as the nursery of Govormnent 
appointments and .sci<trcoly valued for any other ground. Hence, as 
in the circle schools, the ambitious portion of the parents and 
scliolars would increase materially in numbers and energy, while 
tho.se who knew that they belonged to the masses and did not 
ebeiish any visions of hxrmiidom, woM view itb aversion the 
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BBW-fanglcil methods and leave the improveil ‘paUialas as uo 
longer suitable for tlionj. 

Thus, uot only would the old Gurus of these 2 )(ftshalas]oBe their ■ 
employment, but also the best and most paying pupils of tho 
iicigiibouring 'patshalas be attracted from tliom to the new school, 
and their Gurus also cOtUvlemned to decline or extinction. In vain 
had Mr. Adam written of a precisely similar project “ the first 
objection is, that it has the direct elfcct of producing hostility 
among the class of native teachers .... every such .... school, 
when established, displaces one or more native schools of the same 
class and throws out of employment one or more native teachers. 
If it has not this immediate offoct, their fears at least are excited, 
and ill-will is c(|ually produced. It is too much to expect that 
those from whom we take, or tlireaten to take, their means of 
livelihood, should co-operate with us or look with a favorable eye 
on the improvements we wisb to introduce.’' ^ 

It may have beem thought;' from tlie'passnge epiotcd above, that 
by tlie ^future’ G^irns were intended the naiural successors and 
relations of the old Gurus, tl)eir allies in whose favour they were 
not unwilling to retire ; and we think the use of (he expression 
is fairly open to stricture as naturally jconvcying this impression. 
In any event it is a totally erroneous one. The future Guims were 
the rivals and supplantors of the new Gurus, not tholr natural suc- 
cessors. Thusj ill the very first inceptien of the sohcino one of 
the Deputy Inspectors rejiorts : — “The paUhaln from‘(? for) wliicli 
a nominee is taken for education at the training school is often 
neglected if «not entirely abandoned by the who loses all 

interest in a work which he, knows he wKl have to make over 
to another’s hands after a ycar’^* while in the beginning of 
the next year all reserve is thrown* aside and the promoters of tiie 
now scheme openly assume the rule of opponents and antagonists 
to the indigenous Gurus, 

In the very opening page of the Keport for 18G3-4, we are told 
that the new Gurus are, as respects their age, social status and 
previous acquirements, a more promising set of persons than the 
Guruinahasitoys whom they were intended to displace. It must 
then have appeared that the difficulties which had been appre- 
liended in the beginning, first in oidisting tho sympathies of the 
villagers on our side from that of the^ Giirumahasltoys, and 
.secondly, m obtaining properly qualified persons to volunteer for 
service in the patshalas, had been fully and fairly overcome before 
the commencement of tbc official year mw under review.'’’}* 
Thus, while the circle system began by ^superseding the Guru 
and converting him into a subordinate^ the improved patshakl 

* Kepoit for p. 2'jy. f llepbrt for p. 1803-4, p. 33y^ 
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system was directed at once to turning him out neck and crop, 
an<l to using the funds al totted hy Governuient for his encourage- 
ment ‘and improvement, in hrilnng away from him tljc sympathies 
of his patrons, and maJdng it their interest to desert him ! 

The old Gurus occasionally made a feeble attempt at resistance : 
tlius, we read that at IMustaphapore tlie n^w Guru ‘forcibly ousted 
the old Gnmimahashoy and rendered himself vnmenscly unpopular 
with a very influential man in the village hut opposition to the 
new Guru, ‘ when it exists, in which case it is generally prompted 
by the old GurUj is very slight indeed ; ' in most cases, overweighted 
by the long purse and overpowering influence of Oovernment, the 
old Gurus bowed their heads to the storm and bore their ruin with 
that resignation which is one of the noblest traits in the Bengallee 
character. 

It cannot need any more evidence to show how entirely Sir J. P. 
Grant/s scheme diverted from its original object and turned 
into a weapon of destruction against^ tlmse very men whom it 
was designed to assist and encourage ; it remains, ho^fover, to 
show that the new *sciiools failed .after all to supply the >vant, 
which tliose they superseded met, how^ever imperfectly. 

In saying tliat tliey did §0 fail, it is most remote from our inten- 
tion to imply that they were per se a failure, still more that there 
was any lack ’of ability or judgment in their direction, Wliile 
Balm Bhudev Mukeiji organized his scheme on lines which 
cruelly deviated from the avowed purpose of Government, he 
carried out this scheme with rare tact aud talent, find assuming 
that the imligeiioift Qurus were to be crushed and ftot assistt'd, 
no other man could ■liave’*bce-ii found to,crush them more eiYectually 
and give the scheino for theii^ supersession, a better chance of 
success. 

It failed for the following reasons, (1), liccause, being entirely 
of Government manufacture, the people insisted on regarding it 
as worth nothing unless it led directly to English education and 
employment, and lienee the loiver classes deserted the schools and 
hold aloof from th;em ; (2.), the class of schools being too good, tlio 
ne^ Gurm while willing to commence service on tlie income pro- 
vided for them, were soon found to be unwilling to continue to 
servo contentedly on those terms, and lienee fresh prospects and 
stimulants had to bp provided, and the scheme grew i^iore arijl 
more expensive by tile indirect addition of those very rewards to 
replace which the stipends bad been granted ; (3), the Government 
orticors doing everytlwiig for the new Gurus^ presiding at their 
selection, training them and endowing iheh 2 '>cttshalas, the people 
longer looked upon them as their own creatures for whom they 
inust provide, but as outsidei;s depending on outside support ; (4), 
economical though it was, tlie new scheme replaced popular 
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effort too mucii, and led (lie people to lean too nuicli on Oovevn- 
nient, and lienee it,, proved to expensive tor the tinancoa of 
a poor country like India. Mr. Atkinson calculated in 1807, 
that its complete extension over the Lower Provinces would cost 
not much more than twenty lacs, and it is easy to show that this 
was an underestimate, arind that 50 lacs would he nearer the mark. 

For proof of our ^assertions we airain need no other authority 
than the reports of Halm Hhudev Muk^ji liiinsclf. 

The Report for 186 1-5 contains an interesting account of a dis- 
cussion hetween the Inspector and his Deputy Inspectors, which 
appears to have mainly turned on this tendency to go too high 
and leave elementary education and the lo\vcv classes heliind. 
Babu Bhudev Mukerji remarks that — ‘ He thought that Govern- 
ment connection had a tendency to raise the standard of studies 
in elementary schools. This is certainly no evil in itself, but it 
is an evil, inasmuch as it hads to the (propping oj} of the 
children of the lower orders from llte schools which covie under 
Govern^neni supervision* He had seen this here, and read in 
the report of the Committee of Council in England that it 
happens there too. The foundation of scholnrships for the 
patshalas might cremate a stronger teiglency in this direction ; for 
although he could not admit that the patshdas were exclusively 
mass schools, yet there was no doubt that a large number of 
children belonging to the lower orders of the community re- 
ceived their education' in them. We must make every effort 
to retain these children. Our scheme would not effect unmixed 
good, if utfder its woiking we deprived the, chvldien of the lower 
orders of those benelitsof education (smrfil though they be) which 
they are receiving f^rom the indigenous schools as tlioy now exist. 

“ At the same time, he admitted the force of the argument, 
that the present scheme required tlic co-operation of the middle 
classes, and that tho.se clas.ses^ could not be interested without 
the foundation of scholarships tenable at English * schools." 

The Inspector therefore approached the (picstion warily ; he 
knew liow vjtal the institution of scholar.siiips was for lliG 
continued contentment of the patrons of his schools, l)ut ho ^ls<) 
saw how this tendency was in reality an almse of the scheme, 
and indicated its deflection from its original scope ; one of 
the Deputy Inspectors, however, was not s(i guarded and avowed 
that — ^ According as this question was viewed by Government 
in connection with the new elementary vernacular schools, would 
they rise or fall in the public cstimatVon. If these schools 
imparted a certain amount of vernacular knoivledge only 


lleport for 18C4%5 p. 419. 
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to their pupils, without opening to them a fiilurc prospect 
of English education, the majority of ike people were sure 
to ceOse taking any active interest in them. In fact, lie 
continued, considering the general predilection of the people 
for English education, he had no hesitation in sajing that it 
was desirable tliat these schools should • be made, no matter 
how remotely or imperfectly, tlie* means i’or promoling that 
education, by awarding •the most distinguished of, their pupils 
a scholaisliip of 4 rupees a month to enable them to prosecute 
their studies in a Government English * school/^ 

Compare tliis with Sir J. P. Grant's prohibition against raising 
the standard of instruction, and we*see how radically the scheme 
and its pictended execution diverged. 

Now it may fieely be admitted that scholarships to primary 
seliools to enable their most gifted pppils to enter upon a higher 
career, are per se unobjectionable and even desirable ; but tliis is 
widely dilfercnt from the defi*nite and fimgihlo 2 >r aspect of scholar- 
ships, which the pupils of the improved palshalas viiiited — 
they went to the schools to obtain futuie prospect of English 
education, they wanted a reasonable prospect which many might 
hope h>r and not a few would attain ; wlicreas scholarships for 
primary pntshalas must ncc»ssardy be out of all proportion to the 
number of stuc'enls of an age to compete for them. A little calcu- 
Jaiion would show that wHh elementaiy education well developed, 
it would he much if Government could bestow one piimary scholar- 
ship for every thousand pupils annually leaving the patshalcis. 
Indeed, it is ratlidr give the country the benefit V)f tbc best 
hrajns in it from all classts, than as a wlimulus to the ambition of 
the masses that such schoiai.shi|^.s aie hcneticial.* It seems plain 
liom the Deputy Inspectors remark that the improved paishalas 
had been speedily appropriated by the clas.ses which wished for 
Eiigli.^'h education, and that the Inspecting officers clearly recog- 
nized that, in order to be a SMCce.s.s, they must be worked and 
directed in the interests of this class. 

It cannot but hi .supposed that the masses who were not amhi- 
tious enough to hope for an English cdtication soon saw this, 
and as early as iu the report for 18G2-G3 tlic Inspector noticed 
that “ the children of the lower orders had dropped (ffi' from the 
schools that had been experimented upon.’' In the passage abov^ 
cpioted he again beai^i witness, with regret, to this tact ; ami thougli 
Inrtlier on he speaks mpre hopelully a.s “he had touiul froiii ex- 
pciieiico tliat the poc^’cr children have not dropped off from hisf 
patshalas during the year and a half tlioso schools have been 

^ Roport for ISlM-r) p. 1 17 . ^ rin^f to coitain s|H'cial pats/nHus uu- 
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>vorking yet the general tendency must Lave been marked 
enough, as ^Ye find' ‘a little further on the Deputy Inspector of 
Kurd wan writing : — A little knowledge of the Vernacular, which 
it is the object of these patshnlas to afford, is not the only thing 
the people want of them. The Vernacular is nowhere in tliis 
country a favorite study with the people-. Its importance is col- 
lateral. It is valcfed in proportion to the facilities it affords for 
English education, ivhich is cunenth/ Jchowil as being the royal 
road to lucrative employment. Our paishalas, tlierefore, in order 
to be thoioughly popularized, should be made to afford some suck 
facilities. How this is to be effected, I leave it to you and the 
heai) of our Department to determine. But that something must 
he done this way, and that promptly too, before th.e interest ex- 
cited by the novelty and uncertain nature of these patshalas be- 
gins to ffaj, is what I cannot too strongly urge. It is quite super- 
fluous for me to add here, what is hut too well known to you, that 
as most of the boys in these patshalas belong to the higher and 
middle classes, and a very few only to the lower, no apprehension 
need l)e entertaineil as to their not being able to avail themselves 
of any concession made to them hy Government for their subse- 
quent education in an English school.''^ 

The cixhdour of this Deputy Inspector cannot be too highly 
praised ; it must, we think, remove all doubt as to how these 
patshalas were working, and therefore out of tlie nriuy more pus 
sages in the same strain which wo have marked for quotation, we 
must he contented with cue more extract from the report of 18G5^(ib, 
During the year embraced in this icport no tlovcrnmcnt employ- 
ment lias been conferred 'on any paisitala pupil of iny circle. 
(Deputy luspedtor of Bardwam) The growing popuhirity of the 
patshalas have in fact received a sudden check. A feeling of 
disappointment has begun to rise up about them in the popular 
mind. Other )r'esults 'were expected in the beginning, tSonie mate- 
rial advantages which did nut belong to \\iQ pakhatas, before they 
were taken np for improvement.” d* 

The second point follows easily from the first. ‘The G'ltnta feeling 
themselves to be in such reipiest, and finding also, that the vil- 
lagers seeing them in receipt of a Government stipend were less 
willing than heretofore to pay them their tuition fees, soon grew 
dissatis^ed with their modest incomes xif lis. 8 to 12, wliiofi 
amount, moreover, was equally paid to those who just got 
tlnojugh their work as to those who lalioured most assiduously. 
Hence those who had charge of their >^'elfaie soon saw that 
tlie admirable zeal with which they threw themselves into their 
work would soon fall off, and the teachers become disenchanted 


* Kepert for i>. lOu. 
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unless oxpccUllous were held out to them ahso. Hence while 
scholarships were necessary to keep up tl>c interest of the pupils 
and parents, and lead them to believe that the improved 'paishalas 
were the royal road to English education and kernnidom, the 
hope of additional emoluments was also necessary for the teachers. 
It was an awkward position ; for already Wr?/ Chmi drew double 
the sum which Sir J. P Grant had fixed as tlw) ijuiximum for the 
most successful of their \iumher. The former Deputy Inspector 
again puts the case so well that a single quotation from him 
will sufTice. 

Something ” says he, 'Miowever, may be done yet to remove 
some of these causes, though but pai'tially, namely by holding out 
hopes of additional reward to such of the tutors as best succeed 
in training their pupils after the right method, that is, in the 
way best calculated to call forth the good qualities of the infant 
mind. There is another reason also why snch hopes should he 
held out to them oven if*we expert nothing moio from them 
in future than what they are doing at present. It is, I believe, a 
pretty generally acknowledged fact, Ujat no man will long con- 
tinue to do the duties of bis appointment ^^it]l unabated zeal 
or vigour, if fresh inducements, bo not at intervals tliiown in bis 
way, besides his pay. Is not the time come yet to give tliis 
matter a closc'consideration with regard to our tutors, whose 
montby stipend is so very 'small ? 

Their pay, however, was not raised directly but indirectly ; it 
was raised by allowing them to teach girls di awing extra pay, and 
to open night schools all the pupils, for which additional money 
grants were given. Th(?ir schools also w^re allowed to teach up 
to the Vernacular scholarship coprsc, and somp of them have even 
succeeded occasionally in the competition. 

Our quotations take up so much space that as regards our 
3rd point, viz., that the villagers no longer looked upon tlic pat- 
shalas as their own creation and entitled to rely on them for 
support, a single extract must suftice, but it is apposite enough. 

The Deputy Inspector of the Khoolna circle thus writes : — 

“ I have thought deeply on the condition of our village tutors. 
They enter tho school simply with a knowledge of reading and 
writing, hut they leave it vastly changed, and then consider the 
s>tipend of Rs. 5 to bo an inadequate remuneration ^or thet^. 
They could ho consdlcd if they were reasonably assisted by the 
villagers, hut this very seldom happens. In villages where the 
old Gurus had drawti a handsome sum, tho trained ones, though 
eonfessedly superior to them in every respect, can’t draw even 
half the amount. Why if The reason is simply this. The villagers 
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considered the old Gurus as their own creatures, whom they must 
maintain ; but the uejv tutors are |)artly paid by the Government, 
and supervised by Government officers, and are naturally looked 
on with indifference. This is human nature, and the Deputy 
Inspector, who has studied human character, should tiy to root 
out this most injurious feeling.** * 

No doubt thisisjjuman nature, but this tendency of human 
nature ought to have been allowed for in introducing the scheme, 
and the advice of Sir J. Thomason not disregarded. 

By 1866 the initial zeal and the early delusions had nearly 
passed away. The Inspector writes — the system is not developing 
itself as healthfully owing *to the attempt that is being made to 
reduce the imtshalas to the condition of pure mass schools. The 
teachers appear to me to be losing heai t and do not seem to love 
their work on account of its unremunerative cliaractcr, and the 
villagers withhold eveiy encouragement from touchers, considering 
tliem to be servants of, and provided for, by Govermnout. The 
teachers) on the one hand, look to the respectable villagers for 
pationisiug their schools, thos§ villagers, on |hc other hand, keep 
themselves aloof as much as possible, feeling little interest in 
schools which do not open a way to syperior education. Where 
such is the state of affairs, it is no wonder that the schools should 
wither and droop.” f 

No wonder indeed! when Sir J. P. Grant’s scheme had been so 
utterly perverted and turned inside out. It remains to establish 
our fourth point that the scheme though inexpensive per sc 
would have been far too expensive for y.n Asiatic revenue, and 
far more expensive than tlip ‘ not much*- more than 20 lacs* at 
which Mr. Atkinson reckoned it. Mr. Atkinson reckoned that one 
improved pats/iaia might be set up for every 3,000 of the popula- 
tion at a cost of 20 lacs over a population of 40,000,000. 'riie 
population of Bengal being now known to be nearer 64,000,000, his 
estimate must be at once raised to 32 lacs ; but remembering 
how small the rural villages are, one patshala for every 3,000 
persons would not nearly suffice to educate alU the agricultural 
population. 

The Bengal census showed boys under 12 years of age to be, in 
all the Lower Provinces inclusive of Assam, slightly in excess of 
12,000, 000. Considering that many childreji would remain at 
scliool affer the age of 12 it is a moderate v3sti mate to take the 
number of boys of a scliool-going age at 4,(jp0,000, and we ought 
not to be satisfied till 3,000,000 of these, ore? 5 per cent, are being 
taught to read and write. Now in the reports for 1871-2, the last 
year before the new scheme of Sir G. Campbell came into effect, 
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we find that the improved patshala sclieme was siistaiDiiig 
],80l palshalas, (counting each attached night school as a patshala) 
containing 45^702 pupils, costing Government Rs. 92,1 15^ or a 
little over 2 rupees per pupil. Besides this the Normal schools^ 
maintained for these patshalas, 18 in number, cost a trifle under 
Rs. 60,000. With tho increase in the •number of patshalas, 
a parallel increase in the numbers and expeh*se of Normal schools 
would not be necessary. * We reckon that IJ lacs with economy 
might Iiavc met the needs of tho entire country as regards 
Normal schools. 

But as regards pupils it is far from certain that tho more numer- 
ous the schools the less they would cost to Government, per head. 
On the contrary, it is in the larger villages tliat schools are 
first established, i. in those which are likely to pay best ; 
the moro numerous tho patshalas become the smaller are 
the villages which they reach, and consequently the smaller 
the numbers of pupils which each stipend of Rs. 60 per annum' 
would teach. On tho other hand, such an extension of ediAjation as 
would suppose 75 percent, of the sohool-going population being at 
school, assumes, no doubt, that many now within reach of patshalas, 
but who do not attend -them, will do so. Still we are convinced 
that to reduce the expenditure from Rs. 2 to 1-8 per hea<l is a very 
favorable estihiato, and at that rate 3, 000,000 boys would cost 
45 lacs, wliigh, with th^ Normal sclioqls and inspection would 
easily sum up to 50 lacs. 

We have thus .seen that the improved patshala scheme at a 
cost of a lac had ojlen^d nearly 2,000 patshalas, and Was teaching 
nearly 50, 000 pupils, 'when Sir George Campbell made a fresh 
move ill the direction of prima|y education, allotting 4 lacg 
for the purpose (in addition to 1, 30, 000 already spent on that 
object) and by marking a fresh line of operations as was done in 
tlie resolution of September 30th, 1872. 

This resolution is a very long one, and instead of quoting it at 
length it will be better to take tho briefer and authoritativo 
description of it which wc find in the general summary to tho 
Bengal Administration Report for 1872-3. 

“ Tho wish of tho present Lieutenant-Governor was to aid, 
promote and improve this indigenous system, and to educate the 
people through it* instead of attempting to .supersede it. Apd 
it has been found that this can be done at so cheap a rate, that 
funds which would go but a very little way under any other 
system, will suftice fe/ the wide-spread of a useful and practical 
instruction. Tho Indian branch of tlie Aryan family are a 
literature loving people. The Hindoos of old times were undoubt- 
edly an educated race, and education has not altogether lost its 
hold among them. The village school-master seems to havo been 
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a uDiversal institution in former days. That education furmcrly 
prevailed more than at* present, may be gatliercd from the fact 
tliat there is now more education in the secluded, primitive, and 
more purely Hindoo parts of the country, than in those over 
which the waves of conquest and so-called modern civilisation 
have rolled. In isolalfe'd Orissa, and in secluded parts of the 
Himalayas, village ‘schools arc very common, and most of the 
people can road and write. But in the Inore open and populous 
plains of Ilindoostan (of which Rehar is a part) and Bengal, which 
have been the scat of great empires, education has much retro- 
graded ; the old Hindoo school-masters have been discouraged, 

and the people have been reduced to ignorance and subiection. 

% % % % % 

The race of village school-masters or Gums is still not extinct, 
but hitherto they iiavc had little encouragoiucnl. The Bengal Edu- 
cational Department, founded on a foreign system, has not even 
condescended to recognise for statistical purposes the village 
Gurus ‘and their schools. The educational officers had not 
thought them worthy to bo called schools ; and in returns pro- 
fessing to give not only Government scliools, but also the unaided 
institutions of the country, the old-ffisiiioncd village schools were 
ignored as non-existent, and the country was made to appear even 
more destitute of education than it really was. 

Several previous Gov^rumeuts have attempted to qxtend popular 
instruction, especially those of Lord liardinge and Sir J. P. Grant, 
bub these attempts have proved abortive ; partly for want of 
funds, but* more from the failure of the E^ha^ational Department 
to recognize as instiuctiom anything that was not on their model. 
.The consequence is, tliat, till thc^ last two years, the number of 
primary schools shown in the returns was ridiculously small; and 
of the tew so shown as Ooverumeut primary schools, most were 
not tiuly piimary, but were in fact Government schools of a higher 
character. 

The present Lieutenant-Governor by no means depreciates 
modern knowledge a:id improved methods, but lit does think that 
it is light that the people should be tauglit reading, writing, and 
aiithmelie, at the same time that superior instruction is given 
to tiio up[)er classes. He would attribute an even superior ini* 
pprtaiico* to JJie former object, seeing bow* much it has been 
neglected.'^ * * The indigenous school-mastfe can, at any rate, 
teach the childieii to load and write in good' substantial vernacular 
chanicUii’s, and they teacii tlnmi an arithrnetfic somewhat different 
from our.-’, but of which tlie inferiority is*by no means clear. It 
appeared then to Sir George Campbell that if wo could widey 
extend this much of Oilucation, we ijhould do very well for 
beginning, oven if the school-mu':lors we take under our protection 
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aie tlieniselves as yet wholly Ignorant of oiir Englisli system and 
our new educational methods. The Lieutenant-Governor thought, 
moreover, that if these men were to some extent subsidised, they 
might not only be encouraged and their number increased, but 
they might be tested, directed, and gradually taught the simpler 
portions of our methods." * * ♦ 

The resolution was accompanied by an appendix showing tlic 
existing schools in Bengal^ district by district, the number connected 
with Government, and the number of new 'patslialaa which it was 
hoped would be founded under the new scheme. 

Whatever may have been his vagaries in some points of detail, 
rarely, if ever, any ruler who came to'Bengal, displayed so keen an 
insight into the fundamental question which lay at the root of 
each controversy as did Sir G. Campbell. The preceding pages 
show clearly that his views in tliQ matter of primary education 
were no exception to this rule. He was keenly alive to all the 
weak points of the previous efforts to stimulate elementary 
education, which it has been our aim to establish at length in the 
foregoing pages — bub, even where they seem, and apparently can 
believe themselves, to be carrying out his policy, the Educational 
Department are still fai> from accepting his views even for their 
guidance, let alone their internal assent. Speaking of existing indi- 
genous education, Sir G. Campbell says, ‘‘ if we could widely extend 
tills much of, education wc should do very well for a beginning" 
But in 1874!*5 the officiating Director of Public Instruction writes, as 
if unaware that the other view had ever been held, the juRtificatiou 
the patsliala scbein'5 is*the improvement much more than the exten- 
sion of primary educatioil." It may seem a small divergence, but it 
indicates that they approached J.he question from totally opposite 
points of view. 

Still there was one weak point or inconsistency in Sir G. CampbclFs 
proposals as applied to the greater part of the country, that while 
commending the improvement and encouragement of the indigenous 
Gurus he chiefly directed his attention towards the opening of new 
primary schools-^at stipends lower than those allowed to the 
improved patsliala Gurus. Thus the appendix showed that while 
the existing indigenous patshalas were about 16,000 in number, 
while the lower vernacular schools under the previous scheme 
were 2,383, and while 8S7 new patshalas had alread}^ beqp opened, 
the new grant was* expected to lead to the opening of 0,455 
additional piimary sdiools over and above the 827 which would 
also have to be suppofted from the new funds. 

It seems strange tfiat Sir G. Campbell should not have 
perceived that to carry out this in the districts in which indigenous 
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•patshalas were niimorous already, would only be to combat and 
attack them instead of to benefit and encourage them. Apparently 
it was only intended that about half the new grant should be 
expended in opening new schools, but even this lialf would 
probably bo spent in competition with the other half — as the 
Deputy Inspectors wishing to establish successful would 

locate them precisely where indigenous edneatiou was, and not 
where it was^not already existing. 

Accordingly in the report from Midnapore • this question was 
pressed upon the consieferation of Government. It was argued 
that there were already over 1,700 indigenous schools in the 
district : that to add 250 more to these (the number fixed by 
Government) would “ only increase the existing number by 15 per 
** cent, moreover, it would probably cause many of the indigenous 
“ schools to close in the hope of re-opening as Government 
** patshalas : at any rate, it would create a senoc of injustice in the 
“ minds of the present GuruSj and of the villagers among Avhom 
** they labour, if it wero made to appear that by having dons 
“ something for themselves, ‘they have thereby lost the chance 

of being helped by Government.’’ 

Accordingly it was proposed to utilize the funds by rewarding 
the Gurus for making periodical returns and submitting to 
inspection ; also to pay them by results ascertained at examina- 
tions, and, by these examinations, to gradually dispose, them to look 
favourably on more approved metbodKS of instruction and thereby 
to improve themselves. 

Ill passing orders on this propo.sa»l the Secretary to 
Government wrote that the “ proposed' system is undoubtedly 
.in the circurastanc^js of the disfrict of Midnapore the best if 

only it can bo carried out The Lieutenant-Governor 

quite thinks that, speaking generally, such a system as Mr. 
Harrison proposes for encouraging and extending existing schools 
on a payment by results system, will be the best in the districts 
of Western Bengal and Orissa, where indigenous schools are 
already numerous. In many other districts where indigenous 
schools are very few, the bulk of our money and the strength of 
our energies should be mainly devoted to establishing new 
schools.”*]* 

^ This v^ew appears to be perfectly sound, and at the same time 
supplements and corrects the defects of the scheme as previously 
disclosed— and it is under this sanction thatithe Midnapore scheme, 
which has now been working for over three years, was introduced 
and has been developed. Indeed, its claims are to bo the proper, 


* Vide, Selectiona from important t 7*4, Olh. January 1873. 
orders, pp. 38 and 39. 
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most consistent and practicable means of giving effect to Sir 
G. Campbell’s views above described. , 

Before, howcvei*, proceeding to describe the details of tbe 
sebeme, it is proper at the very outset to disclaim on its behalf 
any pretence to originality ; it claims merely to be eclectic, 
and ill so well-worn a subject as tliai;,,of primary education, 
to which so many able and experienced m<in have contributed 
their quota — a claim to» be original ought, rightly viewed, to 
be fatal to any system, while a claim to be eclectic is the most 
ambitious claim that could be put forwaid. The general outlines 
of the system had been sketched out by Mr. Adam and Sir 
J. P. Grant. Mr, Woodrow bad •recommended its provisions 
almost precisely as suhsequently worked. More recently the 
system had been actually m working in Biirmah and the Central 
Provinces, as the best moans of advancing elementary education ; 
all that was proposed was aii adaptation of this system mutaiis 
mutandis to the Midnap6re district with its 2| millions of 
population, • 

The census and subsequent sjieciaJ enquiries had succeeded in 
tracing out 1,729 indigenous patshalas attended by 19,174 pupils ; 
nnfoiy of these, however,, only consisted of a tutor and 2, 3 or 4 
pupils and hardly deserved the name. Excluding sucli as these 
it is probable* that the estimate of Babu Bhudev Mukerji, 
made in 1806^ that the district contained^ 1,120 * patshalas was 
not far from correct. 

The principles on which it was designed to deal with these 
patshalas can be inferred from what has gone before. • 

(1.) It was to be a qua non that the Gurus were to be 
assisted and encouraged and not ^ superseded ; Jhat they were to be. 
left to manage their patshalas as heretofore, and that any changes 
hoped for, were to be effected by fluxion and not per saltuniy the 
Gurus being themselves the agents of their own improvement under 
such influences as no man is proof against 

(2.) It was designed to impiove them by bringing them under 
inspection, and b}^ paying them by results, tbe latter being especially 
relied on to work upon them (the Gurus) gradually, since the 
money could easily be so allotted as to afford tbe maximum 
encouragement to those who most exerted themselves. 

(3.) It was designed to extend then* operations by makiqg 
patent tbe interest* which Government took in their work, and 
more expecially by interesting the people themselves in that work. 

* Report for 1^160-7 p, 22^. Mr. to be 1,000, in 1866.* We do not know 
Sutcliffe, para. 51 of lua report as where this fact is obtained,* certainly 
Officiating Director, for 1874-5, says, in his published estimate f(>r that very 
that. the Babu ‘estimated the nurpber year he makes it 3,120; as in the 
of indigenous schools in Midnapore tcit. 
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TIjo most important means of achieving this end seemed to 
l>e the collection of tfie Oiirus and their pupils at centres, the 
examination of the latter in the elementary subjects taught and the 
payment of the Gums acording to tlie success of their pupils. All 
Gurus whose patshalas were examined were to enter into an 
agreement to allow educational officers to inspect their 
patshalas at pleasvre, but no other reforms were insisted upon 
at the outsets ' 

Sanction was conveyed on the Cth January 1873, and in order 
to set to work without delay ten centres were at once fixed, and 
all Gurus invited by proclamation to attend at these centres with 
their pupils and be examined- and rewarded. 

The examinations came off in March 1873 ; and tlie Gurus 576 
paishalos containing 1.1,502 pupils, brought up the best of their 
pupils for examination and signed agreements. 

An analysis of the results of this tentative .oxamination showed 
plainly in what direction improvenicnts were needed. It was 
seen at* once that the circles were too large. Whereas nearly 
all the Gurus in the imme/liate neighbourhood of the centres 
had come in, very few had presented themselves from the more 
distant places. It was believed on enquiry, that 5 miles was about 
the maximum distance which a guru would be allowed to bring 
his pupils without objection in the cold weather; hence the 
district was divided into sub-circles on the principle that every 
patshala should be within 5 miles of the examination sub-centre. 
A circle with a radius of 5 miles would contain about 78 square 
miles, and the area of the district being, 5,032 square miles, fi5 
such sub-circles would have sufficed, but it was obviously impos- 
.sible to divide the d[strict thus syjp metrically, especially as it was 
regarded as a fundamental rule that each thannah should contain 
a set of complete sub-circles. Hence 113 sub-circles were formed, 
and, even then ‘in one or two very exceptional cases, a 
was as far as 7 miles off, but this was the outside. 

To assist at the examinations and generally stimulate tlio 
exertions of the Gurus, sub-committees weiie appointed by 
the Magistrate for each sub-centre. They were composed of 4 
to 10 of the most intelligent residents who were willing to 
assist, the members being generally masters or pundits of aided 
schools, ^or the more -intelligent Gurus ©f improved patsha- 
las. As regards the subjects of examination ' it was considered 
that reading and writing and elementary arithmetic should 
be chiefly looked to, but zemindari and mahajani accounts 
were added on account of their great practical utility, and 
mensuration out of deference to Sir G. Campbeirs well-known 
partiality for this subject. By mensuration was intended not 
the measuring of single fields which is included in the ordinary 
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native arithmetic, but the plotting out and measuring areas con- 
taining many fields, and this, which was too advanced a subject, 
was s6on tacitly abandoned. 

A few of the Quvm can teach zemindari or mahajani accounts, 
and this subject is retained and rewards annually earned in it 
by a small proportion of the pupils ; but tl)p standby is of course 
reading, writing and arithmetic, and the mcT^in problem was how 
to manipulate these rewards on a beneficial and practical system. 
If the rewards were given for all who attained a fair knowledge, 
and were continued year by year for the same pupils, it would 
be the interest of the Gurus, having once got a few pupils up 
to the mark to keep them and ear<ti rewards by their agency 
year by year, as a simpler and surer plan than trying to bring 
on others pupils. If only allowed to earn a reward once for 
each student, still the influence of the rewards would be to make 
the Guru concentrjite his attention exclusively on pushing on two 
or three boys and neglecting »the others. Therefore the plan adopt- 
ed, which has worked very successfully, has been to alk)w each 
student to earn a r^eward twice l;y two different standards, 
both in reading with writing, and in arithmetic. The lower 
standard reward of 8 anpas per pupil in each of the subjects, 
can be earned for all pupils who have made sensible progress in 
reading and wi’iting or in arithmetic, can read well-written manu- 
scripts and vviite a few w»rds legibly if not neatly: and a parallel 
standard obtains in arithmetic. The higlieV standard reward of one 
rupee per pupil in each subject is given for such as can read and 
write or sum fluentlpy find easily, and in fact are fit ta leave the 
patskalas so far as these subjects are concerned. The boys must be 
bond fide taught by tl;e Gurus ; hence students jpst enrolled prior 
to the examination, or who haVe been educated in any schools' 
of a superior class are barred. 

The effect of this is that the OuriCs interest, in his pupil is 
kept up from the beginning to the end of his career — at the outest 
in trying to bring him up to the lower standard and afterwards 
in qualifying hii» for the higher standard. It need scarcely be 
added that much advantage was expected from the public character 
of the examinations, conducted in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the patskalas in the presence of all the rival Gurus of the 
sub-circle and beforQ,a cpnsiderable number of bystanders. Pa}^- 
ments thus awarded were obviously worth far menre t&an equi- 
valent amounts allott,ed in obscurity at each patshala when 
visited by the inspecting officers. 

The second means of •enhancing the value of the money was 
in paying the money down as awarded, without putting the Guru 
^0 the sligiitest trouble, or formality, beyond signing a receipt 
for it. 


V 
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From tlie outset the scheme appears to liave succeeded perfectly 
in this all-important ;3oint, viz.^ in exciting rivalry and einu- 
Jatiou among the Gurus. Had they made common cause with 
one another to get as much as possible out of the Government 
odicers — still more, had the local committees shown any inclination 
to combine with them, jii* would have been difficult to prevent or 
detect fraud ; but with every other Guru an amateur detective, 
it is very different ; they cannot throw dtist in one another’s eyes, 
and there are good reasons for believing that attempts at fraud 
have been very rare, and of a very venial character, and that they 
have nearly always been detected. 

The effect of bringing the examinations into proximity to every 
patshahi combined with the stir made by the tentative exami- 
nations of March 1873, was such that in the winter of 1873-74, 
1,G()9 patshulas under agreement, presented themselves for exa- 
mination, while the numbers attending them li^-d risen to 28,357, 
50 per cent, in excess of the number 'found in the entiie distiict 
two ycaijs before. Out of these the Gurus produced 8,1)30 or 
nearly one-third as qualified t^pass by one s.tandard or the other, 
out of whom 1,084 wore passed by the higher and 5,895 by the 
lower standard ill reading and writing, a,nd 1,170 by the higlicr 
and 4,317 by the lower in aiilbmctic, — 77 also passed in mahiijuni 
and zemindari accounts. 

It may be asked why the divisions should be called sub-circles 
and the places of examination sub-centres, instead ol’ circles and 
centres? The answer is, that it was not thought advisable to 
abolish the ecutros which ultiiiuitely becainp KJ in number. At 
the siib-centrcs success dcpoiidcd ou rt'^icbiiig a specific stan- 
dard, and it wivs dosiralde to stimulate emulation by introduc- 
ing an element of competition also, and for this reason the centre 
gatherings, which enabled the best Gurus and pupils of one sub- 
centre to come. into contact with the best of another, were well 
adapted. They al.so served for the ilistrihutiou of the 20 primary 
scholarships allotted by Government to the Midnapore dis- 
trict. Wore all these scholarships awarded a4 a single cen- 
tral examination, not only would the boys of the neighbouring 
patskalas have an immense advantage, but also the forward 
parts of the district would monopolise all the prizes and the 
backward parts win none. Hence IG , centres were selected 
at* which Ihe *20 scholarships granted by Government and the 5 
which have been endowed by municipaliticsh and private persons 
were awarded. The largest centres have two^ but every centre has 
at least one scholarship allotted to it. 

The sub-centre examinations are conducted in November, 
Diceinher, January, and Fehiuary, and^aro followo«l by the centre 
rxaminath'iis in all ^laieh. These are purely competitive — at each 
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sub-ceutro, tho Sub-Inspector is entitled to choose one and the 
sub-committee a second for competition at centres, and if they 
conciir a third, fourth, and fifth pupil may be selected^ Tljose boys 
are given certificates authorising thorn to compote, and as each 
centre contains more or less seven sub-centres, about thirty candi- 
dates present themselves for the compelition. The best of those 
(or the two best where there are two scliola.’iships to be awaided) 
obtains the scbolarsbip. *As, however, an examination in which 
tluu'c aro 29 failures to one case of success w^ould be very 
discouraging, money prizes are also awaidcd, generally, two of 
5 Rupees, three of 4 Rupees, and so on, all who do well earning 
at least a Rupee, wliilc the Guru wli*ose pupil wins the schclarsbip 
is rewarded with 12 Rupees, and the rest get rewards equal to 
what their pupils earn. 

These centre examinations do not absorb more than one-tenth of 
the entire grant, and they are found very useful in stimulating 
the Gurus to improve tliem?5clves. On these occasions the best 
(7a/Uii moot one another and find out what their mosHuiwvard 
rivals elsewhere ara doing. The .interest which some of the 
more intelligent talookdars and other gentlemen take in these 
examinations is most gratifying and commendable. The being 
selected an examiner is thought an honour, and they appear 
to take much Irouble and interest in maintaining fair play. 

In the year 1874 two further additions were made. The inspec- 
ting officers reported that grossly inaccurate spelling was one of 
the worst faults of the yatshala teaching, and as many of the 
Gurus did not tberpsolves know how to spell, it wo\ild be pi ac- 
tually deterring them ftom any reward, if correct spelling were 
made at once a sine qua non of passing, H^enoe it was resolved, 
while not making it indispensable for the ordinary tests, to give 
impelling prizes at the sub-centre examinations, in order to draw 
tlie attention of the Gurus specially to this subject. Though 
com[)etitivG, these prizes weio to given at the sub-centres as it 
was the «« TToWot of the Gurus that it was sought to influence. 
Correct spelling ,was already allowed sufficient weight at the 
centre competitions, and such Gurus as succeeded there were not 
in need of tlie inducement ; but it was desirable that all Gurus 
should be induced to correct their faults in this respect. 

Secondly, it wa?> fopnd difficult to convey information to all 
the Gurus of ordei’s passed affecting them, and still more difficult 
to teach' them to fiU up correctly tho*se marvellously elaborate 
returns which the Director of Public Instruction insists on, as 
much from the most primitive patshalUt as from the most ad- 
vanced college. 

To remedy this it was tlnjught advisable to select one of the 
most intelligent Gurus, under a title equivalent to Assistant 
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Secretary to the Sub-Circle Committee whose duty it was to 
circulate information fo all the other Gurus in the sub-circle, and 
still more to learn himself how to fill up the annual returns and 
collect all the other Gurus on the last day of the year, to fill up, 
in consultation with him, their returns. 

To these posts an aiviiual bonus of Rs. 12 is attached as salary 
quite enough to make them much coveted, and they are awarded to 
the Guru wjio does best at the examina^lion. 

The year which first followed these changes was a most 
discouraging one for primary education, the harvest of 1873-4? 
was a very bad one, especially in the northern and eastern 
portions of the district, while?» in October 1874, just before the 
examinations commenced, occurred the cyclone which destroyed 
no inconsiderable portion of the more advanced crops, inundated 
large tracts of country and levelled villages by hundreds to the 
ground. It says much for the natural expansiv^eneas of the scheme 
that even in such a year it should still^'grow. 

lu this year, 1874-5, 1,865 patshalas presented themselves 
for examination against the, 1,669 of the previous year, their 
number of pupils had increased from 28,357 to 34,459 ; the 
number examined had risen from 8,{)39 to 11,141. Of these 
2,373 in the first division and 6,374 in the second division, in all 
8,747 passed in reading and writing and 2,36S in the first 
and 3,863 in the second, in all 6,179 in arithmetic, while the 
number passing in zemindari and mahajani accounts had 
risen from 77 to 377. 

Far more gratifying, however, than ^y« mere increase of 
numbers was the fact which .the examinations of this year brought 
to light, that tlie.villagers were now accepting these examinations 
as the test by which they measured the respective merits of 
their Gurus. A successful Guru, far from being pressed to 
forego some of* bis fees, in consideration of what be obtained 
from Government, found himself, on the contrary, master of the 
situation. He was able to attract boys from other patahalas and, 
if anything, to raise his fees instead of lowering tjiem. The effect 
of this was evidently to increase the rivalry of the Gurus, and 
augment the influence of the rewards in directing and improving 
their methods of instruction. 

^ Besides the payments by results a smaH fix^id sum of 4 Rupees 
was given all along to each patshala which was under agreement 
and succeeded in passing any pupil, ostensibly for making a 
return, but in fact as an encouragement to, the backward schools. 
It is evident, as is remarked by Mr. Wdodrow in the report for 
1874-5, that the weak point in the payment by results system is 
that, it gives much where little is required and little where 
much is required.” That this is far rnore than counter- balanced 
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by the greater zeal aiid emulation wliicli it excites is no doubt 
true ; still, as it affords so little encourrag^ment to a backward 
school, this small fixed payment was granted to level up some- 
what the rewards to the lowest schools. 

After the second year however, it was found that as regards 
the very lowest paisMas this boon was , misplaced. A percen- 
tage of the lowest patshalas were too fluctimting and unstable to 
merit any encouragement'^ hence out of (he 4 Kup^es 3 Rupees 
were allotted to such patshalas only as had reached their second 
year of continuous existence and examination, and had also kept 
up a register of attendance throughout the year. The other 
rupee was given to all alike for the* preparation of the return. 

By this means the floating patshalas if they are worth next 
to nothing, as they undoubtedly arc, also cost next to nothing, 
In their first year they can only pass a boy or two by the lower 
standard and carry off a rupee more or less ; it is not until 
tlioy remain stable for at leaSt one year that they can earn any 
appreciable reward. It should be added that from the commence- 
ment no patshala was, admitted eithcyi* to agreement or examina- 
tion which contained less than 10 pupils, 

Though Mr. Hopkins, fjic Inspector of the S.-W., does not like 
the system of payment by results and prefers fixed monthly 
payments, the* Government of Bengal has expressed its preference 
for this system if it can be duly supervised and fairly carried 
out — and Mr, Woodrow, whose experience after all must stand 
far before that of any other Goveruinent officer in Bengal, also 
seems to consider ‘thaj; this is the crucial question— viz., whether 
fraud can be prevented. • 

Addressing ounselves to this point, it maj bo confidently said . 
that by the system of public examinations and payments in the 
presence of scores of witnesses, tlie danger of fraud on the part 
of the Sub-Inspectors is reduced to a minimum. 

To prove this it is necessary to describe the nature of the 
payment voucher — the one all essential record of these examinations 
The Sub-Inspectors are supplied with large printed forms — 
showing in successive columns the name of the patshala^ of 
the GiiiUy of the pupils produced by him for examination, of 
each pupil’s father, the subjects column by column in which each 
pupil was examined, ^he, spelling prizes earned, the fixed donation 
for permanency and •for keeping a register, the total* earned, the 
receipt of the Guru ifor this amount, (stamped if above Rs. 20,) 
and in the column of semaiks, which pupils have been selected for 
the centre examinations, atid which Guru for the post of Assistant 
Secretary during the ensuing year. At the foot the members of the 
Sub-Committee sign a voucher to the effect that the Gurus, sliown 
iis above, have been paid over in full in their presence. Three 
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copies ol these vouchers are prepared, one for the Accountaut- 
General to support thc^bill, another for custody at the district head- 
quarters, and the third for the use of the Sub-Inspector within 
whose jurisdictiou the sub-circle lies. The following year he 
brings these vouchers of previous years with him and thereby 
ascertains without tr<^ttble what rewards each pupil has already 
earned and what hecCan still earn. 

It will thps be seen that, as regards •j)ayment8, any fraud must 
be committed so publicly that practicall/ there is no danger 
of it, nor Iras a whisper or even an anonymous pelitiou 
alleging such fraud been yet received. Favoritism might be 
practised no doubt to a suiall extent, but this can be done 
under a system of monthly grants even easier than under payment 
by results. To say the least, when these results are tested 
publicl}^, when four or five other persons assist in the examination, 
when their rewards are watclied eagerly aud jealously by many 
rivals, the danger of partiality is Veduced to a minimum. In 
future also, now that an additional staff of Sub-Inspectors lias 
been sanctioned, it has been arranged that Uvo inspecting officers 
will assist at each sub-centre and centre examination. 

A more practical danger lies in the attempts which the Gurus 
may make to deceive the Sub-Inspectors, and a few instances 
of this have been detected every year ; the method being almost 
in every case the production of pupils, their owp, that do not 
attend their patshalas! Against this the jealousy of rival Gurus, 
and the actual knowledge of the bj^standers, is one most efficient 
safeguard, •Rarely does it happen that has not some 

kind friend among one or the other of tlifese who does not show 
him up. • ^ 

The regislers, liowevcr, which are now kept up, are almost a 
conclusive obstacle to fraud of this kind, Kach patshala will bo 
visited twice a year l>y one or other of the Inspecting Staff, who 
is required invariably to examine aud sign the attendance regis- 
ter. It will be very difficult and dangerous for the Gurus to 
falsify these registers ; aud, in any case, the •suspicions of the 
Sub-Inspector will be at once aroused if he finds boys coining for- 
ward and doing >vell who were absent on both the occasions of 
the intermediate visits. 

A further incentive to exertion and improvement on the part of 
the Gurus ‘is found in the Training Schools hito which 40 Gurus 
are annually admitted. After the first yean, more candidates than 
there are vacancies have presented theniiselve.s, and hence the 
vacancies are distributed over all the centres, and are accorded by 
competition to the best candidates who come forward. The centre 
examinations are chosen us the time for making the selection. 
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To a Ouru who passes the Training School in the first division, tlie 
reward for perrnnnency is ever afterwards^ as iQjjg as he does 
well, ‘raised to Rs. 12 annually, and to those who pass in the 
second grade to Rs. 6. 

A further objection which has been raised against this system 
i.s, that it is too complicated and that a siripler system is requisite 
for primary education. * 

This criticism, however,'' seems to overlook a most important 
distinction, viz.^ the difference between complication as regards 
the Qurus and complication as regards the Inspecting Staff. 

A complex system as regards the Gums is no doubt much to be 
deprecated, but we do not think the .‘System deserves that character 
so Axr as they are concerned. They have to keep attendance 
rcgistiTS ; the Assistant Secretary at a certain date in the cold 
weather, receives information that t,he annual examination at his 
sub-centre is fixefl for such a date, be communicates tliis 
to the other Gurus that llicy may* attend, with such of their 
pupils as they think can pas.<^, and with the attendance register. 
The system cf two -standards is oa.'^ily learnt. The exarnina- 
linu lak(js place, and the hoys are passed or rejected ; then 
some 10 per cent of tJic best are .selected for the spelling 
prize, a passage is dictated, those who spell best get the prizes 
and they and 'their Gums arc rewarded. Another selection is 
made fur thq centre (scholarship) examipaiion, and some four or 
live boys are given certificates authorising tln'in to compete for the 
scholarships. The Gurus almost invariably accompany them ; 
and again earn rewAV(h proportioned to the success of ’their i)oys, 
whatever they earn is pffid money down there and then, tliey have 
not a form to go through to \eccive it, exuepC to sign for it. 
\Vu‘ nued not say how much this enhances the value of the 
reward. There is nothing in all this in the least to puzzle them, 
infinitely more puzzling than anything el.se, is the preparation 
of the annual return prescribed by the Educational Department. 

To make their comprehension of it still more easy, two of each 
of tlie Training Sobool Gurus accompany tlie Suh-Tiispectov atcach 
sub centre examination. Each Guru iindei training in this way 
goes the ronnil of his oiun and three or four of the neighbouring 
sub-centres ; generally it entails a 15 days' absence from the Train- 
ing 8cbool. «* » , j . 

As all in turn are’ab.sent, though not at the same time, it is 
fair for all, and the aligiit inconvenience as regards studies, is 
far more than compenwted by the amount of useful knowledge 
the Gurus pick up by accompanying the Sub-Inspcctor and assis- 
ting him. The effect of this deputation is excellent, it enables the 
Gurus under training to s^e how their own pupils do at the 
‘ xaininatioti, how much their locuw icnens obtains, and to visit 
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tlieir frioDds. It is good for the other Gurus who readily come 
to their colleagues fer explanation of anytliiug they do not 
understand ; and who, envying their position of importance and 
confidence, are far more ready to enter the Training School 
themselves. 

They are also most ♦aseful to the Sub-Inspector in recording 
marks, and making \iuplicate and triplicate copies of the elaborate 
examination* vouchers which thereby tease to be burdensome. 
Tliey are thus converted into allies and assistants who will prove 
themselves most useful in influencing others as time goes on. 

As regards the inspecting officers, granted that they have to 
prepare elaborate returns, to look and see what each pupil has done 
in previous years, to calculate how far the money allotted them will 
go so as to raise or lower somewhat their standard according to 
financial necessities ; still all experience shows that notldug is easier 
than to teach a somewhat elaborate routine to departmental 
officers who have to make' it their special study. After a few 
weeks if becomes simple enough to them, however complicated it 
may appear to persons coming upon it for thfe first time. 

To the Magistrate the work it affords is almost nil. The entire 
proceedings come before him in the 'shape of a vouchor to a 
bill. The results are all tabulated and can be ascertained at a 
glance ; the record has been already examined m the Deputy 
Inspector’s office and Iv? can look ovet it as closely or superfi- 
cially as his leisure and inclination suggest. As the figures would 
show, the returns and bills come in at the rate of about six a 
week (113 in 120 days, and 10 in 31 day^) f and less than 10 
minutes devoted to looking over a week’s ^return gives the magis- 
trate a very good idea of how well or how badly the work is being 
done. 

The examinations of another year are now complete, and the 
numerical progress attained cannot be better exhibited than by 
placing the results side by side with those of the years preceding 
it. 



1873-4 • 

1874-5 

1875-6 

No. of patflhalas examined 

1669 

1865 

2,180 

No. of pupils being taught in them 

2^,357 

34,459 

41,980 

No. produced at the examination 

8,939 

1,084 

11,141 

14,324 

No. passed in reading J 1st Standard 

2,373 

2,26f5 

8,489 

♦ and writing, ... ( 2nd Standaid 

5Js95 

6,374 

Tot.al ... 

(5,979 

8,747 

10,755 

Number passed in list Standard ... 

Arithmetic ... \ 2ud Standard 

1,170 
« 4,317 

2,363 

2,479 

6,026 

3,863 

Total 

5,487 

6,226 

8,f)05 

Number passed in zaniindari ami mahajaui 
accounts ... •!. 

77 

377 

415 
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Thus, sfarting from tl.p con.sus figures of 1S72, it ajinoars tl.at 
in tliiee years tlie number of boys being faiigbt at pitx/ia/ns bas 
more -tlian tioubled ; and as tbe popnlatioii of tlio district is about 
millions, the scliool-givmg population calculated at 3 000 000 
fiir the entire province would be 120,000 for the Midiiapore 
Jtistrict. Including improved ■patshaUo an;] all other schools the 
number at school is within a few hundreds of, 50 000, and hence 
It IS not too miicli to say that within 3 years considerablo pro'^ress 
has been made tow-ards teaching the entire male population to 
read and write. It is also gratifying to observe that not merely 
the nuniher of pa/nhiilas, but also the average attendance per pitt- 
fala IS increasing, shening that the.parents arc being attracted 

by ifc as well as tlie fptvvfi. 

On the other hand, the expenditure per annum has scarcely 
prown at all, it was almost the same in 187.3-4' as in 1875-6'. 

J he pioater niimher^that passed does not indicate a greater number 
earning rewards, as the second year tho'^^nv/.s all cx^jnws.Ned a wish 
to let those who had passed, pass again, even thonoJi the 5 * could 
earn no reward. ^J’he .figures therefore are all the better adapted 
for comparison, as they indicate the actual capacity of the pupils 
year by year, except in thi^s, tliat, as stated below, the examiuino 
officers are aunually raising their standaid. ” 

The actual (Mpense during the year on the 2.180 pahhalas has 
been as follows : — , 

Stih centre Examimxthns. 


To bnnuR for lewards including the allowance for stabilitv 
and keeping registers 
Spelling prize's t' pupils 
Conliiigencies 


CenU e Exani' nations. 

Rewaids to ... ... • 

to jnipila 

Klioraki to misuccofisfnl Gurus who cainc fioni a ditil.inrc 
„ to unsuccessful pupils 
Contingencies ♦ 


110.37 

l,0s6 

70() 

28 

48 

13 


1,971 

All(»wanccs to Gurus who weio selected in 1874-5 as Assis- 
tant Secretaiiea ... ... ... . 1,222 

For tilling up and srfbmvtting rerurns at 1 Re. per paUha^a 2,1 .53 # , 

» Total Rs. 18.283 

loss than 7 annas ,pcr pupil under training. To meet this the 
OarvH themselves admit 'an income which comes to the averago, 


A few C7't/vd.s who wore ex iininod, either through sickiies.s oi ucgl<.rt 
niaife no returns. 

W 
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of 1-10 per pupil, aud there can be no doubt that they understate 
their income not only because it is, if anything, their interest 
to do so, or because they receive many payments in kind which 
they do not include, but also because their own statements only give 
each Gurxi an average income of Rs. 3-4 per mensem, which is 
known to be below uVe mark ; compare this with Babu Bhudev’s 
patsliatas, which vn the same district at an average cost of 
Rs. 58 per patshala to Government or‘ fully 2 Rupees per pupil 
only elicited from the people 28 Rupees per patshala or annas 12 
per pupil, aud there can be little doubt as to the vast ditference 
in costliness of the two schemes. Nor can it be said that this 
is due to the recent elevation of the indigenous patskalas which 
has had a depressing effect on the improved paUhalas, For if we 
turn to the last year before the new scheme was introduced, 
wo find Mr. Martins figures for these same patslialas in the 
Miduapore District. He there reported that 5,071 pupils l)cing 
trained in primary schools (4-5th4 being improved paUhalas) 
cost 10,072 Rupees to Government and only realised 4,929 in 
fees aud 2,044 from other .sources, chiefly mission funds. The 
results are not substantially different from those of the current year. 

Moreover, while the expenses of stipendiary patshalas would 
increase as fast as the patshalas, if not faster, this is far from 
being the case with the Midnapore system. The centre prizes and 
the spelling prizes need^ obviously not be increased i^p proportion to 
the Gurus increase in pupils, neither need the number of Assistant 
Secretaries. The standard of passing might slowly and insensibly 
be raised, ‘and it may safely be asserted tlvit\wice the money now 
spent would suffice for rewards to three t?hies the present number of 
pupils, that is, to tjie education of the entire district. 

it is hardly possible to realise these figures without admitting 
that unless the system receives some sudden check it will speedily 
realise the expectations of Sir G. Campbell, and for one district at 
least, solve the problem of the education of the masses ; it only 
remains to show that it has also falsified the anticipations of those 
who declared that the existing Gurus were iinirKproveable. 

Tlie best evidence we can adduce on this point, consists of the 
reports of the District Deputy Inspector and Sub-Inspectors who 
are charged with the working of the scheme. They have con- 
ducted ^the annual examinations year after^year, and are unques- 
tionably tbe‘ most qualified, if not the only qualified, witnesses 
on the point. It may be said that they are prejudiced witnesses, 
but they are accustomed to speak freely and are ordered to speak 
freely, and they have nothing to gain by concealing the truth. 

The Deputy Inspector of the district, Baboo Hari MoLeu 
JBanerji, sees, perhaps, least of tlje patshalas. He writes as 
foliu^Yb‘ 
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" More than one-third of the patskalas here have made per- 
ccptibje progress in orthography, and the attention of the Gurus 
of tlie best of the patshalas has been directed to the subject. 
It is gratifying to see that nearly a fourth of the patshalas have 
introduced Bengali primers of their own accord, in order to im- 
prove in this subject.” * ^ 

The next quotations are from the senior Sub-Inspector of the 
district, the officer who uas had more experience of *the working 
of the sclicme tlian any one else. He writes ; — 

“ The system, it is superfluous to add, is very cheap and popular, 
and can be worked out easily and successfully by any man of 
average intelligence with a little practical experience. 

By tho adoption of the plan of simultaneous examinations and 
payments at sub-centres, it makes fraud easy of detection and 
enlists the sympathies of the people^in the cause of primary edu- 
cation. It has, to* a considerable e^jtent, actually effected the 
education of the masses, long since aimed at by Gov^nment, 
and above all it utilizes and improves, with as little State expen- 
dihire as possible, th6 bond fide Gurus of the time-honored 
indigenous paishalas!* 

And a little further on 

“ It is gratifying to record that our primaries this year evince 
as much satisfactory progress by increase in numbers and 
numerical strength as by the quality of ‘education imparted in 
them. The improvement in this latter respect is too appa- 
rent and hopeful to admit of any question. All that we 
now require is to iiaVe, adequate funds under disposal to do 
justice to the Gurus. The inspecting officers, as a matter of course, 
are gradually raising year by yeap the test of •their examination, 
only keeping themselves within the limit of primary standard. 
For my own part I was compelled, owing to insufficjency of funds, 
to apply, in the beginning, a much higher test than that of the 
preceding year ; nevertheless the primary boys, as a body, acquitted 
themselves to my satisfliction. To test the progress of the boys 
in manuscript reading, I carried with me a few old and rejected 
manuscripts of the Civil Courts, and I was amazed to find that 
a few of the patshala boys read them with a fluency which 
might have done credit to many advanced pupils of our aided 
Middle, English, and .VerAacular Schools. In spelling ^nd*z6min- 
dari accounts, the boys of some patshalas, within a couple of years 
or so, have made a fair proficiency.” 

And again : — » 

I noticed in my last year's report that the stimulus given to 
the course of primary education have induced many Gurus of our 
patshdlas to improve themselves. 

“ This laudable emulation, on a desire of bettering one's own 
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condition, still manifests itself very apparently in a great many of 
our Gurus ; some of tbem, whose age and presence at liome do not 
permit them to enter the Normal School, I understand have pur- 
chased books, viz, — Arithmetic, grammar, and zemiudari and 
•tuahajani accounts at *tlieir own expense, and leisurely resort to 
the pundits of neiglibouring schools to receive instruction on these 
subjects.” ( 

Unless this is pure itiventioi», it is surely absurd to say that 
teachei fc*, who act, thus arc impervious to the influence of self-interest 
01 unimprovable. 

As regards the Sub-Comiiuttees this Sub-Inspector wiitcs: — 

“ The Sub-Committees, making all allowance for their shoitcom- 
lugs, are indisputably very useful institutions. Their interests 
are inseparably connected with the interests of the sub-centres. 
They enlist the sympathes of the people in the cause of primal y 
education, and act as immediate advisers to the Assistant Secre- 
taries or. head Gtirits. The members being well-to-do men in tlie 
neigh bouiliood of the patshala commai^d the lespect of the 
masses.” 

The next Sub-luspector is in charge of the Ghattal Sub-Divi- 
sion — his report is brief, as regards the improvement of the 
patshalaSj he writes : — * 

“ It is likewise evident that the Gurus have, since last year, 
been paying greater kttentiou to the teaching of zemiudari 
accounts, as also to tlial of coirect .spelling and explanations. 
Printed sahool book.s, in addition to wht^t are usually taught in 
patsfialas, have been more generally iwdopted, by most of the 
Gitrusr , 

The Sub-Inspector of the Tuihlook Sub-Division, also au ad- 
vanced portion of the district, writes : — 

“ The improvement which has re.sulted from the payment by 
results system is more than 1 expected. 1 have observed some 
umnistakeable signs of this improvement at the recent examina- 
tion. Very creditable progress has been madij iu orthography, 
lu writing from dictation many boys committed no mistakes at 
all, and in awarding the highest prize, I had to determine their 
merits by taking into consideration their errors in punctuation, 
which, under ordinary circumstances, I wcyld not have noticed.” *** 

“ I can speak from my own experience us a pundit that the 
students of the 9th year class of a good vernacular school, cannot 
acquit themselves better in dictation thliu some of these patshala 
boys have done this year.” 

Ou the subject of these patshalas reaching the masses, he says 
“The principal, or rather the only object of those patshaias^ 
is the instruction of the musses and the results often, as you 
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stated almve, are remarkable for the degree iu which they liave 
contributed to the fulfilment of that object/ 

Tiiis oflScer also notices precisely the same tendency ou the part 
of the Gurus as was done by a previous Sub-Inspector ; — 

‘ As an unmistakcable indication of, the popularity of the 
present scheme of primary instruction wiPli the Gurus, 1 would 
refer to the desire thcy^now evince to improve themselves. Ou 
every Sunday the Gurus of many places in my 'Sub-District 
go to their respective sub-centres, and there, with the assistance 
of the President, Secretary or any other member, they learn 
arithmetic, for which they show gfeat aptitude. The manner 
in which this gi’atuitous instruction is given is highly creditable 
to the gentlemen of the Sub-Committees.'’ 

# ♦ 

Tlie appointment of Assistant Secretaries is one of the several 
wise measures which are calculated, to contribute to a wider 
dilfusion of primary instruction. Generally the best Qyirus are 
allowed to act as Assistant Secietaries. There is a certain degree 
of respectability attached to the post, which, together with the 
remuneration which it §jives to its holder, has made it attractive 
in the eyes of the Gurus, and it has thus given rise to a sort 
of emulation among them which may be very profitably utilized 
in furthering the cause of primary education.” 

The Contai'Sub-lnspecJor writes : — * 

“ The encouragement given during the last two years to spelling 
and dictation has done material good to the palshalas, and 1 am 
glad to report that perce^ptihle improvement has been noticed iu 
lliat branch of study during the year under report^ The reading of 
printed school-books, sucli as l5imsikfja^ uinV Bodlioday has been 
inti od need in almost every patsliala, the Guru of which is an 
inhabitant of the district.” 

Tlie last Sub-Inspcctor is in charge of the most backward 
portion of the district. He writes 
“ It will be speu that 2,106 of the pupils belong to the first or 
primary stage,* tiiat is, can read and write easy sentences iu 
the vernacular. I cannot but look upon this as satisfactory, 
knowing from experience that 10 per cent, of the pupils returned 
to have been studying in this .stage, might fairly be placed in 
the middle stage ;• if they were simply enrolled in tlie* rights bf 
the M. 0. V. schoolfi. Notwithstanding the satisfactory result 
noticed above, I regret to observe, that the orthography of the 
genuine E. patshalas is jStill as bad as ever.” 

The above extract is quoted because it is the one unfavourable 
remark found in the reports of the year regarding the improve- 


* This refers to his portion of the district only. 
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ment of Rengallce’ patshalaft. Whether it is that, being in the 
most backward part of^ the district, these Ourus are slower to 
study orthography than elsewhere, or whether this officer takes 
a less favourable view of their spelling than others, certain it is 
that he is as convinced of their general progress as the rest — 
further on, he writes : — ** 

From what is seen* in the returns and what is known by ex- 
perience, we, cannot but naturally conclude that the E. paishalas 
of this district have considerably increased both in quality and 
number. The improvement seen is very useful without being 
ostentatious in the least. It is of much consequence in practical 
life, and has no tendency tovt^ards begetting in the pupils vanity, 
and abhorrence to the profession of their ancestors, unless it be 
quill-driving or the like. It is secured without any over-straining 
of power on the part of the.^jtrws, and without any inconvenience 
and unnecessary expense on the part of the pupils, or their 
guardians. In short, Midna^wre with its own scheme of payment 
by resulfs, has, as the facts attest, succeeded in teaching its boys 
to be progressive and at the same time to vemain content with 
their palm-leaves for slates, their reeds for quills, their mats 
for benches, and generally, their fathers* avocations as theirs.’* 

All the above extracts are from the reports f 9 r 1875-G, and 
thus within three years we find a spirit of emulation and 
competition aroused amoqg the Ourus, h consciousness of their 
own deficiencies and a desire to improve themselves; an almost 
general introduction of printed books, attention paid to spelling, 
hitherto aliflost entirely neglected, and «th? introduction of 
school registers ; while the immense inerWe in numbers shows 
unmistakeably thait t|?e paishalas s^ill attract the masses. 

We contend then that the practical working of the pay- 
ment by results system in Midnapore shows conclusively that 
the plan of operations adopted in succession by Mr. Adam, by 
Sir J. P. Grant and Sir G. Campbell is practicable and capable 
of leading to the best results. We do not advocate its extension 
to Eastern Bengal, or to districts where indigenous paishalas 
are few and have to be created before they can be improved. 
We do not advocate its introduction in all its details anywhere, 
though it does seem that the essential features of the small 
circles, anpual^ examinations, ready money •payments, and absence 
of monthly stipends ought to be adopted througtiout the Burdwan 
and Orissa Divisions, and wherever paishalas are numerous. 
But it is not the adoption of this detail or ,thaPi; detail which it is 
the object of this article to advocate ; it is the acceptance of the 
principles on which the scheme rests which we are so anxious 
to make secure, and unfortunately thejj are at present anything 
but secure. If the Lieutenant-Governor proposes, the Educational 
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Department disposes, and we have seen the utter perversion of 
Sir J. P. Grant’s plan which was effected while professing to 
abide ‘by its general principles. 

The deadly heresy of this department in reference to primary 
education is a feverish anxiety to improve anything they take 
in hand with a rapidity fatal to souhtl progress or to the 
original conception of the institution ; ani there are ample 
indications in the report for 1874!-5 that this heresy is holding 
up its head again and has every prospect of success. We have 
seen how Mr. Sutcliffe scouted the idea of the mere extension 
of elementary education without improvement, and Sir Richard 
Temple has already been prevailed on under tliis specious plea, 
to take away from primary education one-third of the grant 
allotted to it and bestow it on secondary education. Sir George 
Campbell’s injunction not to raise, t^ie standard of instruction, 
at least for some time to come, is entirely set at nought, and 
there is every danger that nine-tenths of the schools supported 
from the primary fund will follow close on the heels of the improv- 
ed patshalas, and be appropriated by a somewhat lower stratum 
of the very same classes that already enjoy the whole educational 
grant. That diversity of interests ” between the well-to-do and 
lower classes of the community, which Babu Bhudev Mukerji 
speaks of, educ'atioual officers as a rule seem unable to comprehend, 
or at any rate^ to draw tho inference that the only way to preserve 
the patahalas for the rank and file is rigorously to exclude such a 
style of teaching as can be used for their purposes by the officers 
of society. The al^n.of Sir Richard Temple, or of* those who 
speak in his name, is* to establish a connecting link between 
the primary patshalas and the University,^ a* policy which, if 
recommended on the score of symmetry, is, to say the least, very 
dangerous to the interests of the masses ; since those above them 
may at any time take possession of the paishalas* as a first step 
in the ladder, and divert them to their own purposes. That, 
in tlio present state of society in Bengal, 100 patahalas teaching 
reading, writing and arithmetic by ohl-fashioiied and superannuated 
methods, may be doing better work for the masses than the same 
number of paishalas teaching English arithmetic, grammar, and 
geography seems to many an absurdity, but is a fundamental 
truth, and no mam who has not grasped this truth i^s fit to be 
trusted with the regulation of primary education in Bengal. 

Forty years ago there was suhstantially one and the same 
education in Bengal #for the upper and middle classes as for the 
lower classes. The foimh' weie utterly under-educated, but the 
latter gained by the association. The boon of superior educa- 
tiou was then offered to the^ foimer and accepted by them with an 
i^^picciation of class iuteicst and an intelligence chaiactei italic 
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of tl»e Bent^^'illee ; tlie success and popiilnrily of tlie mnvemeni 
was almost, without paiallel, and in the course of a generation 
the country has become covered with a net-work of schools 
of all kinds, qualifying for appointments of every description 
all who were ambitions enough to seek for them : but the masses 
thus deprived of the assistance of their wealthier brethren have 
retrograded year after* year, till at the present time, they are 
well known to be far more ignorant as a whole than they were 
before the ‘Government actively interfered in the cause of 
education. 

Hence, it is now the duty of Government to redress the balance 
and do someihing to protect the agricultural classes from being 
led like sheep either into the extreme of subservience under 
the thumb of an unscrupulous landlord, or into the opposite 
extreme of unreasoning hostility at the beck of a designing 
agitator. 

At present these classes, a.t every st^p, find ‘themselves in the 
bands of^others— they cannot read their l'ahnlivtft,ov tiieir receipts, 
keep tbeir own rent accounts, write a petition, read a proclama- 
tion, or sign their names ; alntost every gomnshtti levies * tdhoori* 
from them on the plea that he has to do their writing work 
for them. 

It has, therefore, been again and again res dved tUai the primary 
schools for the education of the masses must bo fostered by Govern- 
ment; but over and ovOT*again those gof^b intentions*have ended in 
only further injury to their interests. As Bahu I)hud(‘v Mukerji 
was never tjred of pointing out, the indigeuousJ‘pafs/i'.ftA/.9 are not 
schools for the masses exclusively, hut at tlje Vamo time there cannot 
be the least doubt that they teach the masses/' To the latter they 
are the end-all of t^ioir teachings to the former they are only the 
first step. Hence it is evident that if tlic Government interferes 
with these instjtutions, the very greatest caution is necessary to 
prevent this interference being mischievous in its consequences 
to the very class it is intended to benefit. 

The upper chis'scs who frequent these fais^iahtR are only too 
glad to see them taken up by Government and improved, to 
see grammar, maps, English, arithmetic, &c., iutroduc(‘d The 
masses who look on this as useful solely as a foundation for future 
scholastic altainments and Pmglish education, lose their interest 
atid hegih to drop off. Hence, time after* time they have been 
improved out of the very schools supported for their benefit. 
Tlie indigenous paisha/os were improved into CTcle schools, and 
promptly ceased to be attended by the c^asspR for whom liny were 
Intended ; they were converted into improved p'Hshalas with a 
similar result. 

The gieat diiiigcr even in the •Midnapore system is hs* 
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tl>o samf‘ results should follow from tlio interest manifested 
by Oovernmeut in the welfare of the palnhala^ hut hitlierto the 
rapid increase among the pupils extending to one-third of the 
entire male jiftts/ia^ct-going population shows clearly that it has 
been avoided. 

It may he contended, however, with soW show of reason that, 
to say the least, it is inconsistent for Governtneut to contribute 
so small a portion of imtslmla, expenditure and to leave 
the masses to bear so large a proportion of their own education,— 
and that the boast above made, that every 7 annas from Govern- 
ment has elicited nearly 2 rupees from the parents, is the severest 
condemnation of the system that could be written. Such criticism 
is at one and the same time true and untrue. It is true tliat the 
poorer the classes are, the larger the share of their education that 
Government ought to contribute; but apart from the argument that 
in return for such aid Governmeut would exact a share in tlieir 
management which would 1)0 fatal to tlieir dependence on j)opular 
support, comes the far sterner argument that the money is not 
there, and that we do die best we can* with the tools we have to 
wo?k with. If the Midiiaporc district can only spend 20,000 
lupecs a year on primary odneatiou it is far better to aid 40,000 
pupils at 8 annas per head and obtain 80,000 from their parents, 
thjui to help 10,000 pupils at 2 rupees per liead and obtain 10,000 
rupees only fr<vn their pa/ents. Especially when nine-tenths of 
the 40,000 will belong to the masses and only hah or less than 
half of the 10,000, 

It is the absence oT ixitcrfcrence with the Gums, tlic refusing 
tliom any monthly stipend, the forcing them to be popular, by 
making their popularity tiie cond\tion of their existence, that has 
chiefly led to their rapid extension at the expense of the parents. 
The people have been taken with the annual examinations, those 
^vllo have passed liave talked over their succesff, other parents 
have wished to see their children pass also wlicn pas, sing involves 
nothing more than attendance at their accustomed village pnt^ 
fikala. Each village has looked upon its Guru as its own creature, 
has, so to speak,* run him against the rival Gurus and taken a 
pride in his success. 

It may fairly be said of this scheme as Mr. Adam said of Ids 
proposals, (anti, imlehd, * what is it hut Mr, Adam’s pj'oposals put 
into practice ?) that * the plau does not come into collision with 
indigenous elementary schools or with the interests of the teachers. 
On the contrary, it «nlii^ts them all in the race of improvement, 
^md establishes the most friendly relations with them. 

The leading idea is that of building on tho foundations which 
the people themselves hav<v laid, and of employing them on the 
‘‘^calfoldiug and outworks, so that when they shall see the noble 

X 
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superstructure rising, and finally raised complete in all its parts, 
tljey will almost, if not altogether, believe it to be the w.ork of 
their own hands/^ * 

The Midnapore edifice cannot, it is true, claim to be in any 
way a noble superstructi,ire ; but if it succeeds in teaching a popu- 
lation larger than that^of many a German kingdom to read and 
write, to keep their own accounts, to be independent of the 
zemindar* s*yo'inashta and the village^ mokhtear, above all to look 
on Government as their patron and its officers as their friends, the 
time and labour besto^ved upon it will not have been wasted. 

H. L. Haukison. 


♦ Adamti’ Reoort. u. 302. 



NOTE ON TBE PRECEDING ARTICLE. 

By THE Editou. 

We are confident that all those of oul:* readers who take any 
interest in the great question of mass-education in this country, 
will thank us for putting! before them such a clear^and forcible 
exposition, as that which is given in the preceding article, of one 
of the most hopeful of the many efforts that have been made 
towards the solution of the problem. 

Still, they probably will not hdl to observe that some of 
Mr. Harrison’s assumptions and some of his arguments arc not 
quite in harmony with the views which, during many years of 
controversy, we have steadily siippoyted in these pages ; and it 
is on this account that we deem it necessary, for the sake of the 
consistency of the Calcntid Review, ^vith tlie permission of our 
contributor, to append this Note of dissent — or, wA should 
rather say, of qualified approval. , Happily the controversy on 
this subject has now lost all that bitterness by which it was once 
characterised : and we trust that the appearance of Mr. Harrison’s 
thoughtful and moderate paper in this Review may he regarded 
as a token fliat the question of mass-education in Bengal is 
heuceforvvarcl, to bo discussed with a sobrjety that will show that 
the disputants are more concerned to find out the trutli than 
to ride hobbies, and with that courtesy which argues confidence in 
one’s own opinions ?ls«well as respect for those of one/s opponent. 
But it seems necessary fbr us fiaukly to express our belief, in ac- 
cordance with tlie views often epunciated in jihese pages, that Miv 
Harrison’s estimate alike of tho principles and of the exertions of 
the Education Department — and especially of its former head, 
the late Mr. Atkinson — in the matter of primary instruction, is 
hardly a Just one. It would obviously be out of place for us here 
to outer upon a discussion of the points wherein we ditFer from Mr. 
Harrison. For the present, it is sufficient for us once more to place 
on record our opiwiou that the Reports on Educational Administra- 
tion in Bengal under Mr. Atkiuson’s regime amply prove — First, 
that the Department, so far from being hostile to mass-education, 
has always been loudly, crying for larger assignmeqts tq enablq it 
to extend its opera*tions in this direction ; secondly, that it would 
have been unfaithful to its great trust — which is to maintain and 
foster all branches oh the educational system alike, not to cherish 
one at the expense of the others — if it had ever lent a willing ear 
to the suggestions of those who, fiimiliar with only one portion of 
the country’s educational n^cds, demanded that primary instruction 
should absorb funds needed to support the higher branches of 
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instruction, on wbicli depend the supply of books and teachers, and 
the very maintenance a^nongst the people of a desire for instruc- 
tion, not to mention the more immediate and obvious befielits 
directly^ conferred on the country by our secondary and higher 
instruction ; thirdly, that the Department eagerly set to work to 
make the most of &r Q.^orge Campbell’s very handsome assign- 
ment wherever it waii, allowed to have any voice in the matter — 
and this, at first, in spite of a very gei^eral feeling that the four 
lakhs given to Paul were to some extent coming out of Peter’s 
pocket — in spite of not altogether groundless apprehensions that 
much haste in the founding of many paUhalas may not always 
result in good speed — and in spite (perhaps) of a little not un- 
natural soreness at comparing the liberal grant made to the new 
scheme with the parsimony which had so long cramped the exertions 
of the Department in the S4in)c field. We have not the least wish 
to rekindle the fires of the old controversies .on these subjects, 
which are now happily obsolete. Under the auspices of Sir Richard 
Temple, ‘the tentative measures sketched iu outline by Sir George 
Campbell four years ago, are now in process of development and 
rapidly approaching completion throughout Eengal ; and if the 
plans and elevations of the great edifice of primal y cducatioii 
seemetl somewhat rough and crude at first, it is now confessed l)y 
all that the structure is beginning to display a symmetry and u 
strength which might npt improbably astonish cvej^i ils original 
architect. 



Aut. VII.— toe EURASIANS OF CEYLON. 

1. ^~A Description of Ceylon, containing an Account of the 

Country, Inhabitants, and Natural Productions, By tli»j 
Rev. James Cordiner, M.A., (London, 1^67). 

2. — Ceylon and the Singhalese. By H. C. Sirr, M’.A. (London 

• J850). 

3. — An Account of the Island of Ceylon. By Robert Percival, 

Esq., of H. M. IDtIi Regiment* of Foot. (London, 1803), 

4. — Minutes of Evidence (and Appendix) taken by Select Com- 

mittee of the House of Commons on Ceylon Adairs, 
1810-50. 

h.— Ceylon Almanac, 184G. 

0. — Ceylon Directory, 1873-75. 

7. — The Census of Ceylon, taken in 18?!. 

8. — Ceylon Observer'^ Newspaper. 

0. — Ceylon Examiner''* Newspaper. 

10. — “ Madras Mail " Newsjmper. 

11. — Colombo Eriend-in-N cell Society's Rdports, 1800*I<S7(). 

12. — Our ISocial Customs ; Lecture by Mr. Adoocatc Eaton. 

13. — Third Annual Jleport of the Local Government Boards 

(England) 1873-74. 

JL — E noyclopwdia Briitannica" (new cdUion, IS76) Vol. I., 
Art., '' Acclimatisationf 

H e would be a bold man who, in Ceylon, should venture to 
use a term of scorn or reproach, in the newspapers, or 
publicly in any form, regarding the Eurasians ot tliat island, 
TJioy occupy a position so immensely superior, comparatively, to 
that of the Eurasians of tho continent, that it may fairly bo 
considered the poor white*' question has settled itself, so far as 
Ceylon is concerned. To some extent it has, but there is still a 
residuum needing (governmental or Municipal care and special 
control. Much compaiseration is not needed for a section «f people, 
one of whom becomes., successively, Queen's Advocate (correspond- 
ing, to compare small things with great, to the post of Legal Mem- 
ber of the Governor-(jfenc»rars Council, and something more), and 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court ; whilst, during the time ho 
"wears the ermine in the latter capacity, he has, as his senior 
colleague, u gentleman df great ability, also of “ mixed 
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parentage. Thus, two out of the three judges of the Supreme 
Court of Ceylon in 1875, were Eurasians, (or, to adopt and 
continue throughout tins paper the term used in Ceylon/ Bur- 
ghers), which is as if two-thirds of the Calcutta High Court, 
or the Madras Chief Bench Judges, were of the class referred 
to. To state this facj* is to show at once how vastly in 
advance of India, ^socially, is the large island to the south- 
east of the^ continent. This fact be 9 omes the more plainly 
apparent when it is asserted that, amongst the ablest and hardest- 
working District Judges a Burgher has pre-eminence ; that the 
leaders of the Metropolitan Bar in the Supreme and District 
Courts owe their parentage ‘and training to the island ; that the 
same thing is true of Provincial Courts ; that some of the ablest 
subordinate administrative officers in out-stations arc of this class ; 
that the clerical branch of the Public Service is mainly in the 
hands of Burghers, Europeans only being at thjo Heads of Depart- 
ments ; and that, of the* Ceylone^ youths now studying in 
Calcutti>'(for medicine) and at the English and Scotch Universities 
for the Civil Service and the Par, a large proportion is of Burgher 
origin. As will be seen in the sequel, this eminence has been 
obtained in the face of great obstacles, an J without those educational 
aids which wealthy cities like Calcutta or Madras are able to provide, 
or which free institutions, like those of England dnd America, so 
richly develop. In social life the Burg,tiers take their place and 
worthily hold their own*; and, save in certain qualities, such, for 
instance, as perseverance and persistence, do not display any 
marked inferiority to the dominant race, the •British. Looked. at 
in various aspects, the history of this people may not be altogether 
without service to India in regard to the treatment of her “poor 
whites,” a small and* feeble folk among her mighty populations, 
but destined, unless properly treated, to work great mischief. 


I. 

The Origin of the Burgher Sectio^n of the 
Ceylonese Community. 

It is not certain that Albuquerque, the Portuguese commander 
who “ won Goa by hard fighting,” and whose subsequent policy it 
was “ to promote marriages between thp Portuguese and Indian 
women, *^cvei' visited Ceylon, but certainly Mie policy ascribed to 
him whilst ruler of the western coast of Jndia, was carried out 
by bis countrymen on the sea-board of Ceylon. However, it did 
not need that any “ policy” should be decided upon in this respect 
by the leaders of Portuguese expeditions. Nature would have 
taken the matter in hand if Albuquerque had not. Tlie localities 
where the Poitugucsc were permitted to trade” were looked upon 
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by them from the first as destined to bo retained as colonies of their 
most ^Christian King. Where they landed, there they meant to stay. 
They brought no females with them in the crowded, almost fetid, 
clumsily-built ships, in which they struggled past the Cape of Storms 
afterwards to he the Cape ‘*of Good Hope.,” and sailed ever north- 
ward and eastward* till they anchored ofi^ Indian Ceylonese, or 
Sumatran ports. Consequently, it was but natural that it seemed 
good in their eyes that ihey should take unto themselves wives 
of the women of the country where they were, and they did so. 
In India this was done largely, as of deliberate policy, so that 
too continual a drain should not bo made upon the little Kingdom 
which faces the broad Atlantic, and which was the mother of these 
bold maritime adventurers. In Ceylon, undoubtedly, the same 
cause contributed to the intermarriages which took place between 
the Portuguese and Singhalese. The spirit which had led these 
bold and daring spirits to crpss (hitherto) trackless oceans, found 
vent when on shore and settled down — (wo are confining ourselves 
now to the doings of the Portuguese in Ceylon, though a similar 
story is told of In(iia)~in the practice of great and terrible cruel- 
ties towards the natives, with the result that fifteen yeors after first 
landing, and two after coihmenciug to build a fort, so exaspeiated 
wore tbe people, a people who, from their inofibnsivoiiess, have beoti 
termed “ the women of the human race,” at the treatment they 
had received,-* that the sfrangers were besieged and shut up in tbe 
fort for seven mouths. Of their wantou barbarity generally and 
everywhere, Air. Oojjdiner says (vol. ii., page 37): — “^The coasts 
of Ceylon liave been kiid waste by a second rnee of invaders [the 
Mubannnadans wore tbo first]. To the fuiy and fiinaticisni with 
which the Portuguese pulled down every momiinent of the Hindu 
religion, and the cruelty with which they persecuted those who pro- 
fessed it, may, in a great measure, be ascribed tbe still conspicuous 
barrenness of this part of the coast” [the north-western]. Ruled 
from Goa, rather than from Lisbon, every effort was made by 
the Portuguese by intrigue, — which reached so far as to baptize 
and give a Christian name to a Singhalese Queen, dominant in the 
low-country, whose Court was held a few miles inland from 
Colombo ; — and by force, to obtain possession of the whole island. 
On one occasion, 132 years after their arrival, that is in 1G37, an 
army consisting of* 1;300 Europeans aud mesticos aad 6,000 
Kaffirs, penetrated to Kandy, only to he surrounded, all put to the 
sword, and their hea^s cut off and piled iu a pyramid. Never- 


* It is stated, though I am not able Mogul, that vessels from Europe to 
at this moment to give the authority India, in the early part of the seven- 
save that I think it occurs in the ac- toenth century, u.sed to make the fsland 
count given by Sir Thomas Iloe* am- of Socotra, thence sailing eastward, 
bassador from James I to tbe gi eat 
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thcless, spito of the antagoiiisui raised by duplicity and by open 
force, the Portuguese,^ as half-castes, grew and multiplied largely 
in the land, that is in the maritime districts. To a casual observer 
in Ceylon, as in India, the Portuguese seemed in larger numbers 
than they actually were : this was owing to the practice tliey intro- 
duced of giving “ Christain” names to children of wealthy natives, 
on the occasion of'‘their baptism while infants. India, with her 
mighty indigenous population, has sweff. away or absorbed nearly 
every vestige of the practice ; Ceylon, insular and comparatively 
small, exliihits tlie characteristic now as prominently as ever. So 
much so that, during the recent visit of the Prince of Wales to 
Ceylon, several members of 11 iS Royal Highness's suite were curious 
to know how it was that the fine-looking, distinctly native Singhalese 
Maha Mudaliyar, was called John Perera ! His propiu* family 
name is Wijesekerc Guna\yardana, but centuries ago the name 
of Perera was given to his forefathers, and dt has remained a 
patronymic. A glance at the portion of the Ceylon Directory 
devoted 'to the names of the principal residents in Ceylon, 
shows wliolc pages of Pereira, Perera, Bartholomcuz, Dias, and 
others of that ilk, the possessors of a great many of which are 
purely Singhalese. It was mainly wi^h the Singhalese women 
tliat Portuguese intermarriages took place ; Tamils then formed 
but a small proportion of the population of the western coast, 
and not many of the European intfuders settled dpwn in Jaffna 
and the north, where, of necessity, their mates would be of 
Dravidiao origin, as those in the Colombo region were Aryan. 

Unfortnruttoly, the figures are not available Vhich would show 
how many Porto-Singhaleso inhabitants •were in Ceylon when 
the Dutch conqueretb and took possession. De Rebeiyro (trans- 
lation by George Lee, Colombo, 1847), writing of a period some 
considerable time before the Dutch become possessors of Ceylon, 
says (page 4(3) : — There were more than 900 noble families 
resident in the town of Colombo, and upwards of 1,500 families 
of persons attached to the courts of justice, merchants, and 
substantial citizens. Tliere were two parishes named Our Lady’s 
and St, Lawrence’s. ..... Outside the walls there 
were seven parishes. All the inhabitants were enlisted into 
militia companies, .some being exclusively Portuguese, others exclu- 
sively native. ^ When a comparry composed of Por- 

tuguese mounted guard, although it consisted generally but of 
eighty or ninety men, they appeared more t*iian 200, as no Por- 
stuguese ever went without one attendant at least.” All this, 
however, about the large* number of noble and other families must 
be taken cum grano salts, for when Colombo capitulated on the 
10th of May, 1650, according to Jlebciyro’s own confession, 
(p. 139), and he was present during the siege, the whole garrison 
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consisted of but sixty-three men. Bearing in mind tlic small 
bodies of Europeans who left home ip the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries for conquest under tropic skies and in 
orient and *^uthern seas, Cortes’ and Piz irro’s expeditions in 
America for instance, there is greater seinblance of truth in the 
narration as to the number who left Colombo after the capitu- 
lation than there is in the statement as to the' thousands alleged 
to be residing in the parishes of Our Lady and St* Lawrence. 
Whatever the actual number may have been, certainly no Por- 
tuguese left the island with the exception of a few soldiers when 
the arrangements concerning the capitulation were completed. 
There are other causes, which will be subsequently noted, to 
account for this race being preserved and still able to propagate 
“ after its kind;” but here the suggestion may be ventured as to 
why, in the progeny of Portuguese fathers and Singliaiesc mothers, 
through successive generations, while the European fdement must 
necessarily be growing fainter, the facial characteristics of the 
male original parent should be maintained. There is a'curious 
rcserahlanco between the features of a poor Ceylonese “ mechanic ” 
of the present day and the well-known Portuguese type of face as 
it appears in the likenesses *of men of ancient renown, and some of 
the Ceylon Port^pguese not much darker in complexion than dwellers 
in fair Lusitania. Can the rea.son he, that the Portuguc.se wore so 
much more, iiihereutly, a otiong race, thak.even now, when eight 
or ton generations, under a tropical sky, have been diluting the 
vital force, the original dominance is yet seen and felt? Certain 
it is that in most of**tb*e Portuguese inhabitants of CVylon, the 
European features, and, lo some extent, physique, arc maintaiued. 
Far otherwise would it appear to ia India. T. C. Plowdcn, Esq., 
of Tipperah, Bengal, as quoted in the Calcutta Review for 1851, 
writing in 1821, says that “ the Christian population residing in 
Tipperah are the descendants of the Portuguese wiio settled at 
Chittagong a century ago ; that many of the families are so entirely 
incorporated with the natives of the country as hardly to bear a 
distinguisliiug mark, except in the names of FcTinghis or Christians ; 
they are of the lowest of the people ; are extremely pooi\ * &c. All 
through the Dutch period in Ceylon, from 1656 to 1795, and the 
English rule from 1796 to the present time, the Porto-Singhalese 
have remained a distinct people in tlie body politic. , What their 
present position is will be better told later on, 

* Percival, writing in^ 1801, (p. mmher of Moors and Malabars A 
144) says The present Portu- colour more approaching to black than 
gMcse of Ceylon are a mixture of white, with a particular mode oi drcsj 
the spurious descendauls of the half Indian and half European, is all 
several Kiinniean po 8 S( 3 Ssors of^liat that is neeessarjf to piocure the ap- 
b'l.uid by uiitive women, joined to a pclhitiou of a rorluguesc. 

Y 
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It niiglit l)C anticipateil, from tlic known phlegmatic tendencies 
of the Dutch, their adjierencc to the Reformed religion, and other 
causes, that, during their residence in Ceylon, there would not 
be a free mixing with the natives such as had marked the history 
of the semi-tropical Portuguese. Nevertlieless there was almost 
unrestricted intcrcouif.e, and not altogether on the part of the 
common soldiers. 'Fairly ficquent communication with the Itomo 
country and with Java, it is true, kept up, but even tlie 
higher military and civil officers were, with few exceptions, unable to 
bring wives with them to the East. The great majority had not 
this privilege, could not have it under the circumstances under 
which Dutch conquest and* colonization were carried on in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The story is told by old 
Durgher residents, who heard it from their parents, these latter 
living in Dutch times, that no European ladies whatsoever came 
to Ceylon save the Governor’s wife ; that thcfmeans of tlio civil 
and military servants of this thrifty nation would not permit of 
thetl^“ btinging to Ceylon wives of their own countrywomen. 
Further, accommodation was mot provided on board the East Indian 
traders for women, and, stronger still, as corroboiative evidence, 
the Singh.alesc were in the habit of speaking of tlie Governor’s 
lady as Nona cV II ollande” (“ The Lady of jlTolland !”) and 
it is the firm belief of many of the Burghers that there is not a 
single Dutcli family in pcyloii which isiieutirely fi^c from native 
connection.* It is also believed that a great many persons from the 
respectable and well-to-do portion of the Dutch community left 
the island* for Batavia after the capitulation •of Colombo in 1700. 
As regards European wives for Far East ifnlitary officers or civilians 
in the eighteenth century, even thp Indian servants of John Company 
had not, in the majority of cases, the opportunity of taking such 
with them from England; and it was an open and undisguised matter, 
in those days, to have as part of the ordinary household, a connection 
which at the present time is not opcidy tolerated. Tlie intercourse 
of tlie Dutch in Ceylon with the natives was purer and infinitely 
higher than had been that of their predecessors. Scarcely any- 
thing can be conceived which could be worse than the sensual sloth, 
vilencss, and cruelty which marked the Portuguese of Western 
India, Ceylon, and those resident near the mouths of the Ganges, 
()f theii;dawlessness and recklessness in tljic Ifist-named locality, the 
tiger-haunted Sunderbuns, where once stood busy and flourishing 
cities, arc an abiding proof. So far as A European people and 
Oovenimcnt, carried out on the Colonist priixii pie of the Hollanders, 

* Pcrcival, in 1803, (at page 144) any woman leaves llollantl to coinc 
says: — “The Dutchmen alleges that to India except those who aie alictuly 
the cause of those intermarriages iua#iicd.” 
being so picvalcnt is that scaieely 
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viz.y tliat tlic mother-country shall pecuniarily honcfit from the 
connection, would permit, the Dutch in Ceyl/n were a civilizing force. 
But th^ foy^'vex ten (led only in two directions, — one stable, the other 
essentially false and insecure. Through their dealings in cinnamon, 
the cultivation of which they kept a close monopoly, they en- 
grafted upon the people of the low county s(jme European habits 
of order and thrift. By making it a sine qua non that holders 
of office, however mean*^and low in the official settle, should bo 
baptized and professing Christians ; they veneered a population 
with apparent goodness whilst they honeycombed it with hypocrisy. 
The essential instability of their mo(}e of Christianizing was seen 
in the fact that, in 1790, there were hundreds of thousands of so- 
called nativo Christians ; in 1800, four years after the capitulation, 
when this qualification was not demanded by the British rulers, 
there were, so to speak, no native Christ hins at all. The class which 
thus melted away* like a» shower (\f liail-stones in an Indian 
summer were known by the significant appellation of ‘/Gwern- 
inent Christians.” This, however, is apart from our pUscnt 
tlicme, which is the origin of the Burgher population of Ceylon. 
On the assumption of the British to possession and power in 
Ceylon, in the closing years of the past century, as has been 
said, they foAnd no inconsiderable portion of the people either 
wholly half-castcs, like the Portuguese, or with some admixture 
of nalivo bloJxl, like tl/e Dutch. Some few, very few, of these 
latter, it is assorted, were purely Dutch, and at the present day 
there are several fa’^iilies which claim to be still untainted as 
the w'ord goes, though tl^e present writer sees no reason why the 
expression .should be used as a tcini of reproach. Unfortunately, 
the subject is felt to be one of®peculiar sociM concern, and the 
valuable conclusions which might be drawn as regards the accli- 
matization of a European people within the .confines of the 
Himalayas on the one side and Doudra Head in Ceylon on the 
other, cannot be fully considered, for want of particulars, appli- 
cation for which jvoukl be resented as an insult. Some details 
will be given further on, but respect for the feelings of many 
wortliy and estimable people warn us off from full enquiry. In 
and through the Dutch portion of this section of the half-dozen 
races of Ceylon, a, comparatively small number of this class 
being Anglo-Asians , — i term that will denote one'sid^ of thiSir 
parentage, — the Briti.sh Government have been able to partially 
solve one of the vital ^questions of the Eastern possessions of Great 

* In noticing the Census Returns four real Dutchmen and two pure 
<^f 1871, as they atfect “European Portuguese in the city (born in 
descendants in Colombo,’* to be re- Holland and Portugal respectively), 
t'erred to hereafter, the Editor ‘6f the diat must he the utmost. 

^'t'ylon Obset'vvr s.ays, “ It there are 
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Britain, 6 . 7 ., hringincr a whole people of diverse races into perfect 
accord, and so upliftirg them and fostering the idea of, self- 
government, the genius for which already existed, as to ve brought 
the entire nation to the threshold of representative and quaai-xes- 
ponsible government. How this has been done an attempt will 
subsequently be raatjp t< 5 ' show. 


. c 

11 . 

The Burgher Community under British Rule : Its Deve- 
lopment, ITS Characteristics, and its Influence on the 
Country, Particularly on the Natives. 

The Dutch called their Portugue.se subjects, and certain of 
the native inhabitants 0 / jibe sea-coast towns, Burghers,'’ 
though their privileges as burgesses were ni/, whilst the restric- 
tions they had to submit to were neither few nor easy to 
bear ; muny of these were particularly irksome, and life regu- 
lated by Dutch proclamations could have been little better 
than social slavery. The designation the Dutch gave to others 
was subsequently made to include theniselves also. At first it 
was felt as a stigma, but gradually this feeling has J^een removed, 
and now, in their newspaper, the Examiner, they openly and 
invariably speak of themselves as forrliing the Burgher community, 
and are not slow to act as though they were quite abreast with the 
British residents and decidedly much in advance of the natives, 
a course of‘ action and an assumption with Vhich the educated 
natives do not cordially agree. An early historian of Ceylon, aftci 
the British became,, the ruling i;ace, the Rev. James Cordiner, 
Chaplain to the Garrison of Colombo, gives a description of the 
Dutch and Portuguese in 1804, which may be taken as a starting 
point for our review of their career to the present time, He 
says : — 

The Dutch inhabitants in Ceylon are about nine hundred in number, and, 
excepting a few families, are reduced to circumstances of great indigence : but 
by rigid and meritorious economy, and some of the lesser labours of industry 
they maintain an appearance, in the eyes of the world, sometimes affluent 
and gay, always decent ami respectable. 

They are chiefly composed of officers (prisoners of war) with their families, 
aTvl widows an^l daughters of deceased civil and Ihilitary servants of the 
Dutch East India Company. The greater part of thdm are proprietors of 
houses, which they let, with considerable advantage, to the English inhabi- 
tants. If a poor family should possess only one good house, they retire into 
a smaller or less convenient one, and enjoy the benelit of the overplus of the 
rent, which tliey receive by relinquishing a more comfortable dwelling. 

The Dutch inhabitants are allowed the undisturbed exercise of their reli- 
gion : and the clergymen receive from Government an allowance equal to 

one-half of their former stipends. ... * All the private 

soldiers capable of hearing arras, who fell into our hands on the capture oi 
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tlie l.s)an«l, were sent to Madras, where the greater part of them enlisted into 
llis Mjjjesty’n service. / 

There is still a large body of inhabitants at (yoliimbo and the other settle- 
ments intCeyiOn,' known by the name of Tortuguese. They probably amount 
to the number of five thousand : they are, however, coinpletelv degenerated, 
and exhibit complexions of a blacker hue tha.i any of the original natives. 
Yet they retain a considerable portion of the prid^ of .their ancestors; wear 
the European dress : profess the religion of the Church of Rome ; and thiiik 
themselves far superior to the t>wer classes of the Singhalese. « 'i'he greater 
part of them were admitted by the Dutch to all the privileges of citizens 
under the denomination of llurghers. 

There were not many Englishmen disposed to speak so favour- 
ably of the Dutch, or the natives either, for the matter of that, as 
Mr. Cordiner does in the foregoing paragraphs, and elsewhere in his 
work. There was not much association between the different sec- 
tions of the coniniunity, each misunderstood the otlier, as they do 
to the pi*esent day, though tl]e greatest share of the misconception, 
it must be confessed, is on the side of t\ic English. In eurjy times, 
the very earliest English era, Sir Frederick North, Governor, 
initiated a state of socitil good feeling, *that it would have been better 
for the advancement of the island if his successors had imitated. 
The Honorable James Alwis, M.L.C., a Singhalese scholar of 
liigh repute, in a “ History of Ceylon," now preparing for the 
press, indicates this in a very interesting chapter’. Amongst 
other things,.* he says ‘‘^The colonists had easy acce.ss to 
the Governor, — a'» privilege without wliich an Oriental people 
is not easily reconciled to a new re^jime. Two days in the 
week he especially JcAroted to seeing them. Every New Year's 
Day his house was open to those who attended in large bodies 
to pay their respect to the represent alive ‘of "the King. His' 
hospitality extended to all classes of the community. If the 
Dutch ladies took offence at a character given of them in a work 
published by an English officer, and refused to visit North, he 
was not long before he secured their good will towards himself 
and the English nation.” Irrstead of this kind of thing con- 
tinuing, as it well might and ought in so small a community 
as that of Ceylon, social barricades were erected and the 
gulf widened, so that the strongest feelings of contempt and 
(lisdain came to he engendered and expressed of the Burgher 
and native people ^ ty •'English officials and writers. Two bridf 
quotations will serve t(j show this, and whilst accepted as one 
side of the shield, impressions in the last case evidently being 
made by a cursory ’ac(^uaintance with Portuguese mechanics, 
ignorant and drunken, it must be borne in mind, as will sub- 
sequently be shown, at the very time when the most supreme 
contempt was being expressed for the mixed population, some 
of the Dutch Burghers were displaying a degree of public spirit 
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not far Ijoliind that which had been manifested in England 
a short time previous!^/ by the Corn Law Repealers, whea their 
proposal for the entire abolition of corn duties was unfa^tMonqble and 
derided by cautious ” politicians. The most unpopular Governor 
Ceylon has ever had wae Lord Torrington. His own blundering 
accounts for his iiT^ophilarity. How greatly he could blunder is 
apparent from the fact that he thoughUcssly roused the bitterest 
animosity ag'airist liimself amongst the B^irghers by maligning them 
in a despatch to Earl Grey, then Secretary of State for the Coloni(‘s. 
In one place he said, “Efforts were made by one or two turbulent 
Europeans, supported and assisted by many of the peculiar class of 
people called Burghers, to kindle dissatisfaction in the minds of the 

Singhalese natives. ^ ” Again, “ I shall repel with 

the most vigorous determination all the efforts of the Burgher 
community (a class which V ffm not aware to be found elsewhere) 
to make use of the native Singhalese inhabitants, to promote 
their owv) selfish purposes/* Further, with scorn and contempt, 
lie described them as the half-bred descendants of the Dutch 
and Portuguese inhabitants/’ * Very shortly after the time when 
Lord Torrington was thus rudely insulting a portion of the people 
he governed, a retired barrister, Mr. II. C. Sirr, M.A., formerly 
Deputy Queen’s Advocate for the Southern Provinces, brought 
out a work on Ceylon and the Singhalese,’^ in which, at page 
40 , vol. ii.,, he’ says The half castes of CcyloTi, or Burghers 
as they are called in the Island, adopt the European costume. 
We allude, only to the males, the womei4 blending in their 
dress a strange mixture of the European j.nd native attire, Tdie 
male half castes are far below the Singhalese both in physic.al 
■power, stature, personal appearand?, and mental capabilities ; their 
complexions are less clear, their features ill-formed, and the 
expression of fheir countenances is heavy and sensual, being as 
deficient in corporeal attractions as they are destitute of moral 

rectitude and probity It is most extraordinary, 

but all those who have been in the East frankly ^^dmit that among 
the half castes is to be found every vice that disgraces humanity, 
and nowhere is this axiom more strikingly exemplified than in 
the male and female Burghers of Ceylon. In making this 
statement we do not mean to assert thaUALL* are destitute of 
gt)od feoTing, wo have known two or thibe men who possessed 
kindly feelings and cultivated ' minds, but, unfortunately, such 
arc exceptions to the general rule.” There are Englishmen in 
Ceylon at the present tune, knowing little or nothing of the Bui- 
ghers, save as inferior assistants in business, who would say that 
this description of Mr. Sirr’s is still true, though really a grosser 

* The small rapilals are Mr. Sirr’s, not the present writer’s. 
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]il>el was liardly evor porpelratcd on any community. Mr. Sirr 
evidently made the not uncommon misfake of “lumping” the 
Portuguese Burghers and the Dutch Burgtiers. The former, who 
had bebn iOn'g in the East, had, hy indulgence in vice, sunk below 
the Singhalese amongst whom their lot was cast ; and to those 
acquainted with the lower classes of thfp, race, Mr. Sirr’s picture 
is recognized as having some elements of trutli, but every word of 
tliat description is falsf«i if intended to apply to the Dutch 
Burghers. Particular care ought to he taken to draw a distinct 
lin^ between the two sections of Burghers. No Portuguese Bur- 
gher lias yet risen to anything beyond a master tailor, and it is 
principally among the members of this class that the sole ground for 
direct Government assistance lies. An endeavour may here he 
made to show tlic position (I) Socially and (2) Politically of the 
Burgheivs, premising that wliat is,st;itcd is intended to apply 
mainly to the descendants of the Hollanders and Englishmen. 

(1) Socially . — Oidy a few years Vigo, when the Burghers of 
Colombo (and what is said of these will apply also to thoV^e in out- 
stations) lived withinr* easy walking distance of each other, and 
had not erected for themselves villa residences in suburban locali- 
ties, many old Dutch customs, on which had been engrafted some 
Singhalese prgictices, were in vogue amongst them in full force and 
vigour. These have been garnered, in the form of a lecture 
hy one of their number, a pihctising Advocate, and, taking a com- 
patriot from the oradlc to the grave, he tells of the quaint doings 
wliich marked various stages of ordinary life. One thing was not 
brought from Holland, viz., the desire for a fair compl’exion, which 
all the Burghers have irf greater or less degree. The wish crops up 
ill the remark made about the iyfaiit, a few hvuis’ old, hy a visitor 
desirous to pay a compliment, who says, “ I think it will be a fair 
tdiild,” to which all present assent with murmuring approval. The 
English maxim is reversed, and we have here “ tile ruling passion 
strong at birth.” Tbo birth itself had been signalised by the 
coiitinuous striking of a brass pan, the reason alleged being to 
“ drown the cries’ of the infant lest evil spirits should be attracted 
to the spot.” And so on, further rejoicings and distinctive core- 
monies marked the appearance of the first tooth, the first shaving 
of the young man’s beard, the arranging for a marriage when the 
young people had beejome ‘‘smitten” witli each qtlicr’iS charnjs, 
the ceremonies at the wedding, the celebration of silver wedding 
and golden wedding, the funeral whereat was “great lamentation, 
and weeping, and mc^inipig,”— these events in the most coinmou- 
placo of lives, and many others, were made the occasion for social 
intercourse and pleasant meetings. A widely-diffused neigh- 
hourlincss was the result. ^'Iic head of the houseliold in which 
♦lioso things took place was, very probably, chief clerk in a 
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Government office, or book-keeper to a mercantile firm. Very 
trustworthy were the ol^ Burghers said to be in this capacity, so 
at least remark those whose reminiscences of by-gone times are 
becoming of a roseate hue, chiefly because the timSVaro! far off, 
and who, in addition, are presently plagued with clerks not 
remarkable for steadincisb or assiduity to business. 

The type of the did Burgher clerk is described in the story of 
the book-keeper, who made it a matter ff religion that his ledger 
should balance, and who never ventured to strike that balance on 
a week-day. Instead of that, on each Saturday evening the office 
peon took the firms ledger to the book-keepers house. On 
Sunday morning it was taken in hand, iwaycd over^ and the 
totals set one against the other. If they were found to agree the 
book-keeper would be a worshipper at the morning service at 
Wolvendahl (Dutch Presbyterian) Church or at the Baptist Chapel, 

but if otherwise neither legend nor record existeth to indicate 

what then happened. 

As a class, the Burghers are thought by most Englishmen to be 
given to dressy display and ornamentation of the person, a prac- 
tice leading to chronic indebtedness to Moor traders, who mainly 
do the shop-keeping business of the islimd. In this respect the 
community are said to bo getting wor.se than they, were hitherto 
wont to be. A defence of them, however, has hv'jen made to 
the writer in the following remarks; Wihich, howe\;er, leaves the 
matter pretty much as stated above : — “ The clerks, who consti- 
tute the great body of Dutch Burghers, arc miserably underpaid ; 
they marry 'early, and are, of necessity, in a ^chronic state of in- 
debtedness, and this in the effort to piocufe the bare neces.saries of 
life. One new bounet at Chri^tma.s, and a few muslin drcss'e.s 
during the year, are all the average Burgher wife aspires to. The 
thrift and economy with which they strive, and often succeed, 111 
* making both ehds meet ’ is deserving of all praise.” 

The professions the Burghers most take to arc those which may 
be styled genteel, which is a consequence of the lack of energet’c 
physical force which marks them as a rule. In fhe medical pro- 
fession and before a desk they ave facile 'principcs. The greatest 
ambition of all, however, that is cherished by tlie Burgher lad, is to 
get into Government service. Not only because there are prizes 
there, sudi a.s^the First Assistant Colonial S'ecVetaryship, and Assis- 
tant-Auditor Generalship, both at this time in very worthy Burgher 
hands, but also because of the pension secured by a length of 
service, and a certain aroma of undefined respectability which 
hangs al)out Government employ, attractive to semi-orientals as 
much as to indigenous Easterns ; indeed, this has a Ikscination for 
the ablest among them, which is hard ^ to be understood. Conse- 
quently, the volunteer ” ckrk hns been known to fill up his 
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spare lime, and time that was not “ spare,” which oiiglit to have 
been otherwise occupied, in covering wholesheots o\' foolscap by con- 
ceiving possible bliss, which takes the ahapeof writing his name thus— 

> j' ' ' 

F. Jno. Brohier Albuquerque, C.C.S. 
in all imaginable forms, the variations, however, being generally 
played upon the three capital letters at the ePid, which are written 
in many forms and in diyjerse ways. This, however, does not so 
much refer to the class whose education and ability would fit them 
for* the Civil Service proper; the “C.C.S.” of such aspirants 
refers more to the Chief Clerical Service than to the charmed 
covenanted circle, which can now only be entered by a writer 
who has liad an Engiisli training. The great body of young 
clerks and proctors in Colombo, some of the most pronounced 
natural ability, were not a few of them unable to finish their 
scliolastic career from want of means.* Paterfamilias bad a large 
family, tbe younger brother^ and sisters recpiired scliooling and 
clothing, and the young men had reluctantly to leave school 
and take to “ quill-drjving ” in Government, legal, or mercantile 
odiccs, not because of a particular fascination about pen-work, as 
from the fact that there was no otiicr career open to him. Mot 
many of thein have taken to coffee-planting. This luus frequently 
been quoted against them as a cause for reproach, but it is hardly 
fair to look upon the fact, in dhis light. That calling exhibits so 
many charms for , Englishmen of charact'er and wealth, that the 
comparatively physically and financially poor Burglier has no 
chance in the stiuggje which, in coffee-planting as jn all things 
el.^c, ends only in the '‘^irvival of the fittest.’' One Burgher, and 
one only, has made money out of this pursuit, at, id l.e has retired 
at middle age, in the flower of life, with a lortuue estimated at 
two and a lialf laklis of rupees. 

The individual Burgher is a very law-abiding .peaceful citizen. 
Youthful vivacity and mischief bubbles over and finds vent in 
cutting a neighbour’s tats, much as the watcli used to be a.ssaul(ed 
and knockers vu'cnched off doors by the jcunessc dorh of Eng- 
land, throo-quarters of a century since or less. Their strong, 
home-loving tendencies, affection for kindred, and general tender- 
ness probably account, to some extent, for this mild phase of 
character. 'Jdie Burgher is not martial nor given to fighting ; 
nothing has yet Occu'f^ied in tlie liistury of Ceyloft to ball foAh 
fcuch qualities. Save* by invasion, unless he leaves his country, 
the Burgher is no%cr likely to have an idea of wdiat w'ar means, 
in its present and most terrible form. There is a virulent side to 
the Burgher character, it must be confc.ssed, which finds vent in the 
use of foul words expressed iu a Portuguese jKiiois, and sometimes 
in anonymous letters. Ile^loves to sip wiuc, and can repeat with 

z 
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niucb glihuess tlio arguments for moderate drinking ; as to habi- 
tual diunkenncss, though it is not a hai)it, it is by no means 
unknown. To an Englishman who has witnessed this viie as 
it only can be seen in Christian England, the Burgh'Sys’&reiasoher 
people. The Burgher reads novels, and is an fait with all tliat 
Dickens and Bulwer Lytton have written, whilst he swears by the 
Saturday Revieio. « The library copy of this publication is much 
thumbed, and always engaged: conseqij^iitly a large number of 
the members of the institution are amongst the regular sub- 
scribers to this journah That paper's nil admirari style? of 
criticism is speedily adopted, the more easily because it is negative, 
pulling down rather than building up. The consequence of a 
continual study of Saturday Sadduceism, as Mr. Peter Bayne 
once termed the teachings of this paper, {Saturday JleviUuy was 
John Bright's opinion of what it wrote), on the not too lirmly 
balanced mind of the imperfectly educated Burgher, is not so satis- 
factory as to lead the friends of the cofnmunity to view tluj opera- 
tion with unmixed pleasure. It is a ncce.ssary consequence of the 
present miserably inadequate educational anangements of the 
island that there should be more of veneer and polish than good, 
sound, solid, acquired learning, hut for t*his the authorities are to 
blame. The conduct of the Government in this resiKCt has been 
little shoit of culpable; this, however, is not the* place to ade- 
quately iiiiimadvcrt upon it. A few (Retails fron^ the Colombo 
Police Court for 1871 will show the general fie/dom from crime 
and wrong-doing of the Burghers. It should he premised tiiat 
in Colombo at least one half of the Bfirgher population of 
Ceylon is congregated. Out of 11,G00» pers(U]s charged with 
crime and inisdQmeanour 180 only were Burghers, while tlieic 
wcie 113 Europeans summoned ‘ or in cu.stody ; 5,010 persons 
were charged with assault : of these 90 were Burghers ; — of 
theft, 1,550: Purghers 13; — and of drunkenness 574: Bur- 
ghers 12, while Europeaus to the proportion of nearly three 
to one were arre.sted for this misdemeanour. Wlien it is re- 
membered that many of the Burghers are ve»y poor, and aro 
in debt, it is in the higliest degree creditable to the community 
that only thirteen persons out of seven thousand should have 
been charged with theft ; less than '002 per thousand. 

it is as a social force, as a medium of ci^ilit:tition, if tlicexpres- 
sibn ma^ bemused without offence, that the •Burgher element of 
the national life Ijas been particularly fruitful for good. They 
have exhibited many of the advantages and peculiar privileges ot 
intellectual and political life to the natives, in a way and manner 
which Englishmen could not have done, which would be ah- 
Bolutely impossible of peifurmaiicc by tlie higli-castc of civil 
servants tluough whuin, mainly, the Affairs of C\*\lou arc admi- 
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jiistored. One of tlie English civil servants said to tlio writer, not 
long since, wlien a great outcry had arisen from untliinking European 
planters because of one of their number hAd been imprisoned for 
tying up’aild berating a Chetty, “ I look up.on tiie civil servants as 
being the best friends and protectors the natives liave/' In a 
sense the civil servants may he protectors, but tho Ibirghers 
have been more than that ; they have been nelpsrs upwards, and 
through them the native^^ have been brought into closer contact 
with Europeans and have been taught to bend their shoulders 
and •take a share of the burden of social and municipal life. 
Unfortunately, tlicre is yet a great gulf between Europeans and 
natives, even in (Jeylon, of which coiiirtry, liowevef, Anglo-Indians 
say that, in this respect, it is half-a-cenlury aliead of tlic Indian 
presidencies. In the discussion which took place in India m 
the autumn of 1875, on the subject pf^the Eurasian people, the 
A/arZrt/.s with Jbhat incisiveness and force which invariably 

marks its utterances, said: — ' 

At present we sccan to look on the Eurasians as untimely fruit,' and as if 
India would be tlie bettor Aw a wholesale (l<jporta(u)u of them ; but we sliouKl 
fully recognize wlnit the Eurasians are in this country. The ship, without 
ballast or with little ballast, {sails steadily enough as lo?)g as the breeze is 
light and fair; let a storm spring up, then is she imleed in ilanger of founder- 
ing; and tho (hptain thinks remorsefully of the time when, in harbour, he 
could have had ballast for the asking. The Eurasians are a portion of the 
ha.lhi'it of the s^ip JintiJth ^ndih, and woe betide the English Captain, 
Oflieers, and civw should they neglect that ballast! India’s ballast is human, 
sprung from Englisli^ires, from England’s soldiers, aye, and from her oflieers 
too in hut too many case^, and it is this ballast that wc must either allow to 
sink to the lowest level ’of the natives of the country, or banish to un- 
aceustoiiK'd, and therefore diiprofifable labour in a strange land. AVhat 
though the Elurasians have sprung on their mother’s -^ide from the varied 
racc.s of Hindustan, on the father’s .sid5 at least they belong to, and have 
something in common witli Europeans. Ls it nothing to claim paternity from 
tlie English race? Is it nothing to claim paternity of a civilized, powerful 
Christian people ? 

Ballast, and vastly more beside, have the Burghers of Ceylou 
been to the country of their birth. The life of the late Sir Bichard 
A1 organ is loud-voiced and emphatic on this point. For ninny years 
Chief Law Adviser to the Crown, he became Acting Ciiief tinstice, 
and was offered the refusal of the permanent occupancy of that 
exalted post : his career is a striking iusttuice of what sterling merit 
and hard work can a4,tai^ unto, even in a Crown Colony, wticre th6 
nin jfirity of executive officers of the first rank arc sent fioni England ; 
yet throughout and in it fill he showed how it was possible to be the 
hearty friend of all theracOi in the land. The writer happened to he 
in the Supreme Court the day after Sir Uichard’s decease, when a 
.tribute to his memory was paid by the other Judges. Lithe 
wide portico of tlie building^ ho saw on the features of iullucDtial 
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aiul wealthy natives of different races tokens of deep-felt anguish, 
and listened to the most heart-broken testimonies to the departed 
man’s woitli as a gnide/i counsellor and friend. Jlefore the native 
had finished his tribute to departed worth, the voices^ Englislnneu 
were heard in equally loud praise of the same qualities as those 
which had captivated the affections of Singhalese, Tamils and Moors 
alike, whilst those^of liis own race felt themselves most bereaved 
of all The same evening at the funeral it is hard to say which 
of the five races in the island was the more largely represented 
at the open grave, to pay the last token of respect to the mesiory 
of a man who was pre-eminently a binder together of diverse races, 
having the blood *of both the- stranger within the gates” and the 
“son of the soil” in his veins, and able to “put himself in the 
place ” of each, that essential requisite of a peace-maker. Cer- 
tainly, in the concludingj words of “Enoch Arden,” slightly 
varied : — 

“ Tlic town had never looked uf^on a wortfiier burial. ” 

This iVcord of one man is but typical of the influence attainable 
by all the best among the IJurghers. They have been aiul aic a 
civilizing and leavening iiiHuence, which, instead of causing 
“degradation to an economic standard,”, has been an uplifting fuico 
to a higher social strata. Ccylou, as cue of its characteristics, has 
a large nnmber of small towu.s, where every one 'rs known to liis 
neighbour, and wlicro any influence* that has living power wiiliin 
it is calculated to TELL. In every such provincial centre are 
Burghers of tlie stamp referred to be found, though also there 
are undenmbly exceptions, particularly wbefe they are lawyius 
more anxious for foes than for the peaceable scttleinont of (piuvrels'. 
.Oil the whole, « hqwever, the tendency of their influence has 
been for the advancement of civilization, tlic spread of kindly 
feeliJigs, tee bieaking down of race bariiers, and the consolidation 
of Dritisli rule- in such a way, that self-government and inde- 
pendence, peculiarly English qualities, have been transmitted 
througliout the body politic, until physical force, save that of the 
policeman, seems a superfluity. One proof .of tliis drawing 
together of Burghers and natives is seen in the fact that the 
Bui'giicr newspaper, the Examiner, looks upon itself as the 
champion of the natives, as well as of tlie class to which its 
Editor ^and conductors . belong. Correspondence has recently 
found a place in its columns in which it was proposed that distinc- 
tive names,— such as Burgher, Singhalese, •Tamil, &c.,— should he 
dropped, and the term Ceylonese be adopted by all. Intermar- 
riages, it is argued, take place, anM the sooner race-names 
drop from the lips, the better for the well-being of the whole 
community. Certain it is, that iu miscegenation European phy- , 
sique and characteristics are not atsorbed; whether they wid 
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be eventually, there is not yet evidence enough to give a defi- 
nite affirmative answer, and it would be rash to reply iii the 
negative. In any case up to this point Vi their history, it may 
be claimed for the Eurasians of Ceylon, that they have greatly 
helped and aided that ingraft of Western civilization on their 
country, which England seems destined to be the means of 
irijecting into the veins of the moribuild tjfe of the East, and 
tlureby to cause its peoples to start into newness of life. Why it 
is that the Eurasians of I'hdia have not done sirnilaify, this writer 
mimt leave Indian social philanthropists to say. 

(2). Politically . — The Burghers of Coylon have a history of 
which no enlightened nation of die West \Vould need to be 
ashamed. It is true that for the inception of great reforms 
Euglislimen were the chief instruments, and that in carrying 
tliem into action educated and pajbriptic natives rendered gretit 
assistance. Much , pin he should be given to both classes of 
helpers, but this is not the |Maoo for doing that. Whilst, Iiowever, 
tiio initiating band has been mainly British, the materiifl to work 
tlicso reforms, to make them practiQ^xble that they may not prove 
either abortions wliicli lived only to roach the Statute Book and 
then died, or unworkable proposals which necessitated speedy with- 
drawal, has been for the greater part Burgher. Not merely has 
this class been the means by which improvements and clianges 
were made wipkahle, but, widened ideas have dropped as good seed 
ill productive soij, bringing forth no insignificant crop of self- 
reliant, earnest men, who have in a struggle for citizen rights, 
exliihitcd qualities •vdiich call for tlioir heing entrusted Avith yet 
further and fuller freedom. These qualiti* s have been displayed 
in spite of a system which has denied to the,m nearly all political 
fivedom, and augurs that very great good would lesultfmm giving 
tlieni greater privileges entailing a corresponding measure of res- 
ponsibility. If such things are done when limbs 'are swathed in 
swaddling clothes, what may not be anticipated when those limbsare 
loosed and the strength of an unbound man is free for exercise? 
England had worthy and patriotic sons before the First Befonn 
Bill : she has had a much larger number since, and they have mostly 
come from a stratum in the population hitherto supposed to be 
incapable of yielding results that would compensate for the labour 
of working it, • , # , 

One sign of piSlitical manhood is the determination of an 
individual or a class,* wlien aspersed, to indignantly defend itself. 
This the Burghers gf Ceylon displayed early in their history. 
It took more than a full 'generation from the time of the British 
occupation for this people to feel that they had the rights of 
• liee-born citizens, but once it was understood that rights and 
privileges were theirs, an& who more tenacious than they to 
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maintain them inviolate? Attention has been drawn to the 
remarks made upon the Jhirgliers hy Lord Torringtoti. In spite 
of the great and abounding influence of Govermnent in an 
oriental land, increased under the despotism of “"Crown'' rule, 
and altogotlicr regardless^ as to how their action might tell upon 
their future career in the professions they were members 
of, the Burgliers of 'Colombo refused to remain quiet under such a 
stigma. A public meeting was convened, resolutions passed, and 
a memorial sent to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, in 
which the rebutting passages appear. After reciting some' of 
Lord Torringtou's strongest remarks, the memorialists say : — “ In 
one of his despatches to your Lordship the Burghers are described 
without the least necessity for the description, as ‘ the half-bred 
descendants of the Dutch and Portuguese inhabitants.’ Not 
ashamed of the condition in . which some of your memorialists 
(for to many of the J3urghers the offensive expression is inappli- 
cable) have been placed by their Maker, still, surely, the unneces- 
sary and ungracious allusion to the natural condition of some of 
your memorialists, which is implied by the tclm ‘half-bred,’ must 
be repugnant to the fine and manly feelings of Englishmen.” Fnlly 
disproving the charge of having “kindled dissatisfaction,” th(*y 
proceed , 

“ The Burghera, my Lord, form a large portion of the inhabitants of 
thia ialand ; some of them hold high and respa^table ofticeiv under (rovern- 
nient. Many are employed as clerks in the public offjees ; and there are 
others among them independent of Govoruraent, possessed of much pro])erty, 
in the security of which they are naturally interested. What interest, 
what ‘ seltish purpose,’ can such men have, iny Lord, to * kindle dissatis- 
faction amongst the natives 1’ Other Governors have spoken of them in 
the highest terms of* coijiinendation ; but it was left to Lord Torrington 
after so short a sojourn in the island, to traduce them.’’ 

The Burghers were, at the time they prepared this memorial, 
acting under the* leadership of Englishmen, but when it is remem- 
bered that they were not insensible to that undue reverence 
for “ the Raj ” which is a melancholy fact of oriental life, inas- 
much as tliat they, in a sense, were natives, the fact that they 
defied and braved the powers-that-be so manfully, is proof of 
capacity for the higher duties of citizenship, highly creditable 
to the community to wliich they belonged. 

^A political ^society, called “The Friends. of Ceylon,” had been 
established, and great courage was dispmyefl in resisting what 
were felt to be infringements of citizen lights. Especially in 
regard to what stands out prominently in modern Ceylonese 
history as the “ Verandahs Que.stion,” when the authorities tried 
to forcibly dispossess the people of alleged encroachments which 
the possessors could prove they had occupied “from time imme- 
morial” (in the Law Courts’ sense of ilie term), did they act with 
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great boldness. Defeated in the island, they carried their cause 
to tlie House of Coniinons, where the lafe Joseph Huinc and 
Mr. BaUlie championed their cause. A Select Coininittee followed, 
much evidence was taken, and from the vantage-ground then 
gained nnfeh indirect benefit has resulted. , 

Later on, when the Ceylon League was ^es^bli shed, to throw 
otf the great burden of military expenditure incurred for imperial 
purposes, and to reform the Legislative Council by’ adding to 
the number of unofficial members, none were more active or 
bold than certain Burgher members of the League. When, again, 
municipal institutions were establishcil, the practical woiking of 
them fell principally into the hands of this class, and when 
Government officialism (which, unfortunately, is part and parcel 
of Ceylon municipal institutions, and, therefore, greatly detracts 
from possible usefulness) was not 'too’ strong, very good 
work was done, a \lue senj\e of responsibility being felt. The 
management of the Colombo Municipality, with a .jrevenuo 
much larger than that of some West India islands winch 
have a Government tind a Legislature to themselves, was iu 
tlie hands of a Burgher gentleman, whose administrative action 
called forth much praise, ‘'and led to his being apjx)inte(l Justice 
of the Peace for the island in recognition thereof. It is to a 
Burgher Queen’s Advocate that the natives owe the great com- 
munal powers which were given them in 1871, when it was 
arianged that the ancient Oansahhawa (village councils and 
tribunals) should be revived. Tins gives to the goyiya ^(ryot) the 
excicise of powers, in the way of abating nuisances, such as gam- 
bling, cock -figli ting, opiuiii selling, &c., which is vainly pleaded 
for year by year iu the House of Commons by Sir Wilfred Lawson, 
when bis Permissive Bill is brought up for a second reading, which 
it has never yet obtained. Small Cause Courts^ with trained 
presidents, assisted by assessors, under this ordinance, bring cheap 
and facile means for the settlement of disputes, within the reach 
of all. 

Tliroughout the tand tlio Burghers are the people most acquain- 
ted witli tlie administration of the law and tlie conduct of Govein- 
mont, for they lire most frequently the instruments employed iu 
the carrying out of both. Natives, it is not to ho denied, are 
employed in large numbers; but that employment, to* a very 
great extent, takes the sKape of headmensliips, perpetuating the old 
authority which cliiefs and others possessed under Kandyan Kings 
and Singhalese low-cOuntry inonarchs. Themselves interpene- 
trated with Kiiropeau civilization, the Burghers, as has heon said, 
are the interpreters of the everchaugiug, shifting English race-^ 
•(statistics prove that the Knglish population of Ceylon is changed 
every ten yeuis)— to iliC people of the country; and aic lifting 
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tlicsc latter to a biglier level than- the intermittent efforts ot the 
strangers could do. IJo the native sensible of and desirous for 
advancement, — social and political, the remark niay bo 'made, 
“The Burghers yc have always with you : in and ibrougl^'and with 
them ye may walk forward.” ^ . 

The Ceylon Legyslative Council is composed of nine oflicials, 
aided by six unofficial members, nominated by the Governor. The 
present rulel*, Sir William H. Grego^'j'', when a vacancy takes 
place by the retirement of some of the unofficials, if it he they of 
the planting and mercantile cornmunkies, applies to the Planters’ 
Association and the Chambef of Commerce respectively, to nomi- 
nate two or more gentlemen having the confidence of the 
members, for him to select a representative from. The Burghers 
and the natives have no such institution to which appeal could 
be made. Nevertheless when, in March of this year, the Burgher 
scat became vacant, so strongly wa§ the political feeling of the 
class aroused that a keen contest between two gentlemen, in- 
formally nominated, took place, a public meciing was called, a 
majority obtained in favouf of one of tlte candidates, and the 
Governor was so far amenable to this display of public feeling that 
he conferred the post upon the popblarly chosen man. Kvt'u 
without free re[)rosentative institutions the Burgheiis are a ])(>liticid 
power in the State, with independence of feeling and acli»)n which 
argues well for the due*preservation of rights once ✓acquired, so far 
as they arc concerned, when self-govcnmient is* granted to Ceylon, 
as grauted.it must be ere long. 


WI. 

The Numbers and Present Position of the Burghers. 

Unfortunately, as has been already remarked, the full data are 
tot available upon which an opinion might be founded as 
regards the acclimatization of Portuguese and Dutch in Ceylon, 
nor is the extent to which native blood has bocomo mingled with 
the European venous and arterial fluid to be easily arrived at. 
Certain it is that the Burgher section is increasing in numbers. 
When tire British made their first enumeration of the people, 
vonfesstidly •imperfect as regarded the maMves, but nearly exact 
with respect to fCuropcans and European 'descendants, there were 
fewer than one thousand Dutch Burgh^-s, and from four to live 
thousand Portuguese. This was in 1^80?k> In 1846 there were 
ncaily seven thousand ; Dutch largely predominating, Portuguese 
becoming fewer. When the Census of 1871 was completed, it 
was found that multiplication of spcpics hml so progres.scd tliafr 
the miiubeis were now nearly fifteen thousand, The figures of 
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18tG can scarcely be looked upon as trustworthy : otlierwisc llicro 
would be tlie very uncommon instance of a generation of years 
sufficiTljj^for the doubling of a section of tho population. Yet 
this maJ^T have been, if the following facts, which have been 
courteonJUy supplied to the writer, are applicable in a largo 
measure, as they are said to bo. How piany of tho marriages 
took place with educated natives, or whctlu'r all, of botli sexes, 
were Burghers, the writer ivas not informed. Nevcrtlxdcss the facts 
as thoy stand are interesting : — 

K. B. died in 1860, aged 71, leaving four sons and three 
daugliters. In 1870 the issue is as follows : — 

A. B. 


Son. "Son Son. Di'lr 

I i 1' rn V'■| I IT! r 

•) pons .3 <li(tr.s. 1 dgtr. h poo« 5 1 -■ sons S drs 2 I f’Ons 1 drs. no i!j.‘?uo 

I ' T ' TT" n 

i >f tlioso 2 2 liiivc .3 1 h,*\s 2 I has 2 1 has 2 

li.ivo 3 ciiil- cliildien childron. childroii. children, 

dren civeli. oacli. 

So that there^are now living fifty-five souls descended from A. B , 
who was born in J70(), 

M. is a man of about 50, and has a sister a year or two 
younger ; ho has jf/fecn chihlreu ; four of these arejnarriod and 
have six, five, four, and -three children each respect ively. M. N. 
has been married thirty years. In addition ^to his fifteen children 
tl'.ere are eighteen grand -childron, a progeny of thirty-three in 
less than so many years. One good old lady has been heard to 
])oast that she lias four grand-children presented to her every 
year. Again of the E. F. family, tliere are alive sixty-four souls, 
descendants of one man, who settled in Ceylon early in the present 
century it is believed. 

To a larger extent, in the period from 1816 to 1876, than 
from 1796 tft 1846, tbc Burgher ranks have been recruited 
by a contingent which, for identification sake, has already, 
in this paper, been termed Anglo- Asian. The number ^of 
Englishmen in tlm Colony has been large, until* witliin recent 
years, very few, sa/e in tlie towns were married to English- 
women, The consequence is obvious. It is a mere guess which 
places the fruit of the^e unions at from seven hundred to a 
tiiousand souls, but the guess is not altogether empirical. Even with 
this allowance it will be seen that the Dutch Burghers are so far 
prolific that there is no present fear of tho race dying out, espe- 

A 1 
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daily as it is likely to be largely recruited by ibe natives, and to 
a somewhat slighter extent by Europeans. 

The Census Returns, In which, of course, the description'/ of an 
individuars nationality is given by himself, exhibit thf Burgher 
class as made up of many diverse elements, as will appl'^.r from 
the following summariscid table : — 



Males Fmh. Total. 


Males Fmh 

Total. 

Anglo-Indian........ 

0 

2 2 

IJalf-Ciiste 

14 

a 

22 

Jiurgher 

3028 

2743 5771 


29 

28 

57 

Ceylonese 

70 

07 176 

Indo- Dutch 

2 

0 

‘ 2 

Dutch 

4078 

1178 2256 

Indo-Portuguese ... 

2 

1 

3 

Dutch desccMidauts 

390 

393 7S3 

Irish descendants ... 

4 

7 

11 

East Indian 

43 

22 *65 

Polish do. 

1 

0 

1 

English descendants 

43 

40 83 

Portuguese... 

C30 

599 

1229 

Eurasian 

1736 

169.) 3431 

Portuguese dcscen- 




Euro- Afi lean 

0 

1 1 

-- 

31 

29 

60 

European dc.scen- 


• • 

Prussian do. 

2 

0 

2 

dants 

84 

83 167 

Scotch d(5. 

2 

2 

4 

French do. 

13 

U; ‘ 29 j 





(Icrman ^ do. 

17 

7 24 i 


_ 



Goanese 

2 

0 2 

^ ( 

r238 6951 

14581 


« 

Evidently, if the statement of Cordiner can be relied upon that 
there were from 4,000 to 5,000 “ Por4,ugueso in Ceylon soon 
after the Dutch capitulation, there can be no doubt^ this class is 
dying out ; that, too, very first, and as a separate people should 
soon be unknown. It may bo that they, are being ^rbsorbed into 
the Singhalese race, but certainly personal observ/rtion of the large 
families some of them have, and other circumstances, would lead 
to the opinion that “ rigour and vigour hav§ •kiot yet left them. 
As a rule the Burghers generally arc not robust, and a great many 
of the young men gro,w up narrow chested and consumptive, and 
die before reaching their twenty-third year, whilst others are very 
fine .specimens of the gznu^ homo. The best amongst them, 
however, ea.sily sweeumb to fever, not in a sicknc.ss unto death, 
but sufficient to lead to enforced idleness for a short period ; while 
it docs not seem to require much extra-exertion to induce a com- 
plaint of '‘.side-pain,” which is an excuse for absence from work 
which they share with the natives ; this complaint, it is said, is 
attributable to enlargement of the spleen. 

As has been already remarked the Government service contains 
the largest number of Burghens. Sir Henry 'Ward, Governor of 
Ceylon, 1855-61), said of them that they were “ tlic brazen wheels 
which, hidden from sight, kept the golden hUnds of Government 
in motion,” an apt simile, and as often quoted* by them as in the 
remark lespecting the coffee planters alluded to by Europeans, 
viz., that they are “ the backbone of the prosperity of the i.sland.” 
Others as Advocfiics and Pioctor.s aijd in corresponding social 
po.silions, rise to competence’, though not often to affluence. 
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(Joveinment employ is, to the educated Biugliei, aluiOst what tiie 
Aiiny and Navy, and the Established Churcli aio to the scions of 

go^Xj families” in England, whose hand.i must not be soiled with 
manual ^oih* 'It casts a glamour over them to a degree which 
Coloniai^jEnglishmeu cannot always understand : these have been 
much puzzled lately at seeing a Burglipr of great attainments, 
leader of the Supreme Coiut Bar, give up his high unofficial 
position to become Deputy Queen’s Advocate for 1;Jie island. It 
must bo confessed the Burghers are often unfairly condemned on 
aciount of a ’penchant for Government and clerical service gener- 
ally. If, with half-a-dozen other careers open before them, they 
nevertheless manifested this preference, cause for censure would 
exist. But, in Ceylon, no other career is to be found, save the 
liiedical, and their high position in it has been described. There 
are no manufactories for the uue4uqated and poor to earn daily 
wages from, and to find employment for the educated in higher 
directing spheres, as foremen, &c. Wolild the Burghers go into trade? 
They have to face keen competition from the shop-keepiflg and itin- 
erant Moor and Hindu traders. \Vould they strive to succeed as 
merchants ? The British, with command of more capital and with 
liome connections, shut* them out on the one side, while the 
Chetty, dealing in rice and Manchester cotton goods, one of a 
large confraternity, settled on the Indian coast, whose individual 
expenses are.^almost nil^ crowds the Burgher altogether out of 
the field. Tht^y cannot even become large land-owners and 
tillers of the soil, because the land in the low-country is mainly 
in the hands of ‘aatives, the law of inheritance being such 
that the soil and its •produce are often infinitesimally divided.^ 
Consequently, it may be said, without any disrespect or 
implying censure of any kind upon the Burghers, that this 
state of things has caused the development of a class of 
human beings exactly fitted for such duties as have been described as 
specially affected by them. Nature is not wasteful of her gifts, 
and does not endow her children with qualities they are never likely 
to call into actife exercise. She adapts means to ends. The ener- 
getic Englishman finds the type, superinduced by circumstances 
just detailed,’ very defective, and so it is from his stand-point. 
But he himself only represents one phase of life ; that exhibited 
by the Burghers ’of Ceylon is another, equally necessary to 
* { • * * 

* The law of iuherital^ce iu Coylon his four sons and three daughters 
is tlie Roman Dutch lojv, which gives each get oue-seveuth of half, t.e., one 
the children, in the event of there fourteenth of a Jack-tree. This is no 
being no will, an equal share iu the fancy sketch. The records of any 
property. So, if Appuhaini (a Sing- district Court iu the island would 
halese man) is entitled to thp plant- give many illustrative incidents, 
iiig share, half of one Jack-tree, 
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roiiuil ulT li comploto state of society, and particulaily adapted 
to the re(iuiioniouts of the social life of which they form a part. 
All that is wanted is 'that there should be woven into /me in- 
contestably intellectual, kindly, social nature of' thei'Burgher 
the threads of persistency and perseverance, which hi nd/ together 
and make, with the c^fner threads, a texture useful for sustained 
and prolonged usefuftiess as well as for daily wear. One could not 
honestly say. of them, without many deductions, what the dying 
Sheikh-Patriarch in Egypt said, prophetically, of his eldest son, 

Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel,"' but, unfortunately, 
instability is one of the defects, perhaps tlio greatest defect of 
character, which has to be mourned over by the sincerest friends 
of the Burgliers. 

Generally prosperous, though seldom realising wealth, there 
is nevertheless not a little poverty and suffering amongst them. 
Cases of distress are to be found through want of employment 
and so on, but not greater than exists in an ordinary town in 
England. ' There is no poor-law by virtue of which the poverty- 
stricken may “demand"" relief as in Great Britain, no workhouse 
for orphaned children, and it often happens that a struggling dork or 
compositor, with a rising family of his owii, will take over, support, 
and set agoing in the world, the family of a doceasq,d brother or 
sister. In 1869 the Friend-in-Need Society of Colombo bad 
on its books, either as ;)crmaueut dr temporary .^recipients of 
relief, 87 Burghers, out of a total of 382 to rwliom assistance 
was granted. In 1875, HO Burghers Were relieved out of 491? 
recipients, which shows that whilst the totjft distress had only 
increased 25 per cent., the distress amongst the Burgliers was 75 
per cent, greater • than it was .^even years previously. This, 
liowever, partly fiuds explanation iu the dullness of trade in 1875, 
owing to a short coffee crop and the failure of several mercantile 
houses connected* with those Loudon firms which Messrs. Alex. 
Collie and Co. brought down with a rush. The amounts which 
are paid by the Friend-in-Need Society barely suffice to keep 
body and soul together, ranging as they do from Rs. 1-2 to 
Rs. 3' 12 per mensem, with as a maximum to a European widow, 
Rs. 7-8. The number of children under twelve years of ago 
dependent upon parents receiving these pittances, is about 
190. Herf it is tliat the Government, especially a paternal 
one* like that in Ceylon, should step in Vd prevent further 
degradatlou. Were there free and representative institutions 
in the island the people themselves might b3 depended upon to 
take the necessary action. That action should be in the form of 
a Central Industrial Training School, of the kind similar to those 
the (English) Local Government Boar^l have in large numheis 
in the Metropolitan distiict, and to which children should be 
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compelled to go, their widowed mothers being still relieved as 
DOW by voluntary contributions, which would not be lacking. 
Detail^*^- description of the work to be done by such an institution 
cannot be -(iven here, owing to the exigencies of space, but it 
may be • f5?ated that one such large Training School at Colombo 
would sufiice for the accommodation of the destitute children of 
all races in the island, at present within the scope of relief given by 
tlie various Friend-in-Need Societies. Only by Government can 
such a project be successfully initiated, and the comparatively small 
expenditure could be easily raised by an absurdly light tax on the 
produce of absentee and other proprietors, which is now shipped 
un taxed from the island, and from the proceeds of which they live 
in comfort in Europe or in Ceylon. As regards the Burghers gene- 
rally, tlie supply of labour of the kind they arc most fitted for has 
not outstripped the demand, nor is it lil.ely to do so yet awhile, in 
view of the increasing commercial prosperity of the island. 
Certainly public meetings do not have to be called in tl^e island 
as they have been in Calcutta, Madras, and Allahabad, to enquire 
what shall be done for our “poor whites.’* The Eurasian of the 
large cities of India, living in the native bazaars, and degrading 
the European character in the eyes of the natives, if not alto- 
gether, is comparatively, unknown in Ceylon. Drunken and 
“ loafing” Englishmen, a few liere and there, do the Avork of degrada- 
tion in Ccylonr. more effectually. Neithna- in the ([uestions asked 
nor the pictures drawn by the South India Post (April, 1875j 
in the following extract are such as the Ceylon public are unduly 
familiar with ; when such sights arc witnessed it is only Avith regard 
to Portuguese Mechanics, and a few others some of whom are 
dependents upon the Frioud-in-N'?ed Society, the remedy for which 
state of things has been already alluded to, The South India 
Post says 

What then is the young Anglo-Indian luil of respectable parentage but 
limited means to do ? Kvery day the crowds of young men wbo hang about 
our streets, and swarm to every place where there is a vacancy of ever so 
humble a deserijition ,• who inundate the higher classes of otiicials, merchant^, 
oodee ])Ianter8 and other heads of offices, with petitions for employment — 
every <lay this cre^wd of idlers in all our presidencies and large towns is 
increasing, aod these young men, many of them carefully educated and re- 
spectably brought up, instead of growing up useful members of society are — 
be the fact disguised as *it may— fast drifting downward tp rui 5 ^. The> 
are daily to be met with nil the various stages of that poverty which is 
the sure offspring of idlenese^from shabby genteel, to shoeless out-at-elbows 
tatterdoin—sorae with only the half-scared downcast look which betokens 
llm eai lier stages of a hai*d sti^Jggle for life ; others who have passed through 
successive downward steps until their clothes have become threadbare and 
bang loosely on the enfeebled frame of premature old age ; others again with 
dn- gaunt, hang-<log, starved appearance of utter destitution, when hope, 
“•s|)(.,.(,ii,iiify jiikI cMorgv all have lied, and the unfortunate outcast slouches 
along, lost alike to shame and sorrow- bearing as it were the mark of Cain— 
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with only tho hil toiN-st feelings of Laired against Lis more fortunate fellowmeu 
to feed upon and sustain him. 

Christians (Protestants land Romanists) in faith, fairly alsiduous 
in their attendance on public worship and in their j^iractice of 
Christian virtues ; as citizens law-abiding ; as meml^u.rs of the 
general community »ot defrauded of their share of gain for 
labour performed ; treated by honourable and high-minded English- 
men as equals, the Burghers of Ceylon are a source of safety 
to the nation, and, when better understood and more generously 
trusted, are likely to become still more powerful for good thail’they 
Lave hitherto been. 


IV. 

The FuTtfufe of the Bitrohers. 

< 

We i\ave already considered, inculentally, and to some extent 
answered in the negative, the question, “ Will the Burgher race 
in Ceylon die out ? '' Weredhe Dutch famflies intermarrying only 
among people who liad come from Holland and their descendants 
unmarried to natives, but marrying Entirely among themselves, 
the question of tho acclimatization of tho European race in 
India, and its possibility or impossibility might arise. As it 
is the Burghers will, pi’obably not' prove to l)e,*the class from 
whose experience the question will receive contiHmation or disproval. 
So much have they become identified with the natives that 
marriages with the latter have largely takeh^place and are likely 
to increase : vigour will be introduced iiAo the race on that side, 
whilst from anofliep quarter European energy and force is impar- 
ted. Many Burgher young men, educated in Edinburgh and 
Aberdeen, have taken to themselves bonnio Scotch lasses for wives, 
and have strong, healthy familie.s. Europeans employed 011 
railways and elsewhere, and even those in higher stations, marry 
Burgher or native women, and scarcely a case has come within 
the cognizance of the writer where such a Imarriage has been 
unhappy, or whence untoward results seem likely to flow. Gene- 
rally law-abiding, steady, and often religious, these people would 
he a guarantee for moral order and the up-holding of British 
•rule, w^re lU not that the natives of Ceylon are so thoroughly 
identified with their English rulers auM ^he English race that 
they would neither desire to see them depart from tho island, 
nor would they raise a hand to speed tjienv forth. Consequently, 
the poor white” question in Ceylon is robbed of those political 
perils which make it such a menace to the British occupation 
of India. 
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indicate tl)at longevity is not to be a cliaiactcristic of (he class ; 
but tins conclusion .seems mocked and rgbl)ed of its .significance 
in fac^.of. the fact of many aged Burgln is being still alive. 
Looking the careers of the most notable amongst them, it 

Avould as if the brilliant talents which marked their early 

years sufficed to pusli them rapidly to the frJmt./idding lustre upon 
lustre to the achievements recorded until the fortieth or fiftieth 
year was rcache<l, just when Englishmen arc in their [Irirae, when 
they ^suddenly colla[)sed and passed away, — exhibiting, not com- 
plete and rounded-off lives, but magnificent careers cut eliort ere 
promise bad ripened into fulfilment. IJidike many.English political 
and professional men they do not out-live their public lives and 
exist upon tbe memories of a past, but, dying in the full possession 
of their powers the gap they leave is the greater, and the more 
splendid do tlicir achievements seerti •in the eyes of their coun- 
trymen. Tcrliaps the ablest Ceyloiiese of his generation was 
Mr. Charles A. Lorenz, Pru.ssian on his grandfather's sUe, and 
lie died at the early age of 42 years, after exhil/iting magnificent 
powers. James Stewart, Scotch patei^ally, had he been spared 
beyond bis 31st year, would have done great lliings in the Govern- 
ment service, for he already stood on the highest steps of the legal 
ladder of local •fame. Sir Richard Morgan, first of Her Majesty’s 
Eurasian subjects to bo knighted, only recently died at the age 
of fifty-four. was a life rich in earnest endeavour ; Smiles’s 

“ Self-Help ” does i^t tell of many Englishmen whose lives are 
more Avorthy of im\i;ation than was Richard Morgi^n’s. Left 
fatherless in infantile y*ears, he Avorked his way iipAvards, through 
a bold vigorous early manhood spent in battling^Avitli authorities 
alien to ilio country, and intent mainly upoR tlieir own aggian- 
disement, to tlie chief seat of justice and a place among the 
Knights of the British Empire. Others tlicre are avIio have no*^ 
die<l, but they have been AvithdraAvn from the conflict of lifi: 
delicate and subtle machinery of the mind giving ^ 
not l>c proper to reason from tbe few conspic 
decease, to some of Avhich prominence b'^d'' 

Burgher race is. likely to be a short-b*' 
have intervened here Avhich Avould ■' 
eases might he cited oi^ the othei 
It is urged tliat the jea^n for t 
‘d)le. One man liviugjthc \\\ 

Ihrce men, cannot expect to cxis’ 

^-eal of the individuals m^n' 

’^'^hat they owed to tliem.sclv 
ihetnsclvcs to death. 

Blio stratum from w" 

•^''•uied were produced ^ 
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necessities of the times demand that a succession of sucli should 
be fostered if the position of the race is to be inaintained. 
To this end there is scope for the exercise of effort on the part 
of the authorities. It is not desired, for one momonf^’ that tliis 
class should be pampered at the expense of any other section, or 
the whole of the coimnunity. What is demanded for them is 
sought for all, and in a fair field, with Tamil, Singhalese, and 
Moorman, they have no need to fear. jAs regards education, in 
which in a country like Ceylon, the initiative must rest with the 
Government, nothing whatever has been done to provide toacliing 
one whit in advance of that which was taught in an English grammar 
school at the beginning of the present century, when science instead 
of being widely diffused and honoured as it is now, was being barely 
tolerated in Fraid<Iin, and shamefully persecuted in the person of 
Priestley. The consequence cf this lack of stiitable teaching, is that 
in the higher branches of the scientific dopartments Burghers are 
conspici^ous by their absence. And it is only in these departments 
that there is any lack of them. This cannot arise from the ab- 
sence of facidties likely tO‘-respond to sne'n tuition as is required, 
for in acquisition of medical knowledge and legal lore, demanding 
close attention and application, they yield place to their European 
compeers only in extent and value of practice, and that owing to 
prejudice. The faculties for good and exact work are there ; 
they only want calling bito action. Tin contest fc>r the Burgher 
scat in the Legislative Council, to which allujion has been made, 
was signalized by the publication of a political cartoon by the 
Burgher newspaper, the Examiner, which in the exactness of 
the human features and the happiness of the idea depicted, 
was surpassed b^ imne of “ Caro’*^ most successful drawings on tin' 
stone, when that artist brought short-lived popularity to lln^ Indian 
Flrjavo, and laid bare the working, and exhibited to idl India 
icrso/inci'of the Baroda Court. Further, previous sketches hy 
• 'artist received high commendation from the (London), 
broadening social and mercantile life of the 
ould be found for the energies of the people 
mntilic pursuits, were tlic Ooverninenl. oi 
prosperous colonies umler British 
‘he subjects it avowedly governs 

rul( of Ceylon opens up 
alt with at the close of a papo 
' future of the Burghers it is of 
stion is — Whether or not the 
’vo Govormnont should h*’ 
with the franchise. Th^ 

ic Li'iiwr rnnf4‘rr<'d llduh* 
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Be multiplied * We can now only look at some of the reasons in 
tlie aspect they bear to the class with whom wc are now concerned. 
In au‘ early number of this Review, vve hope to be able to 
show the fitness of the natives for the franchise, and the^ood its con- 
ferment upon them would do; the advancement of the whole 
island, wliich would certainly follow. In \>is work on Represen- 
tative Government, Mr. John Stuart Mill e^numcrates qualities 
which ought to be possessed by those to whom the franchise is to 
be entrusted. Every one of them finds a place in the Burgher 
character, individually or collectively, and if voting power and 
governing scope were granted, would lead to such an upliftment 
of the national life as would ensure prosperity to the country. 
Purely native and Burgher interests have not been so intelligently 
considered in the Legislature as they might and ought to have 
been, to make sure of the prosperity* of “sons of the soil pro- 
ceeding side by side with th^t of the colonist European, merchant 
and planter, which has been great* Without neglecting large 
mercantile and planting interests, the claims of the people of the 
country might be considered and •acknowledged, enriching the 
national life by the increased manliness given to the individual ; 
the opening-up of liitbcrt<? neglected and peculiarly native parts 
of the country ; putting upon every maifs shoulder a share of 
the burden of government, and arousing an interest in what is- 
going on In country. Even on tlio lower piinciplo that 
“ taxation withowt representation is tyranny,’^ the franchise 
should bo granted for every able-bodied man in Ceylon between 
the ages of sixteen aAd sixty, — soldiers, immigrant Coolies, and 
Buddhist priests alone extepted, — the villager as well as the resident 
ill towns, ryot and artisan, n\crchant and •clerk, pay a direct- 
tax for the up-kcep of roads every year. Direct taxation, in the 
shape of the income tax, was swept away in India because of 
the tumult aud discontcut it caused : in Ceylon’ the commonest 
cooly pays his annual quota in hard cash, representing four days’ 
labour, aud no disturbance is ever thought of. One great wrong 
connected with fliis system is that the man whoso salary is 
Rs. 20,000 per annum, and who probably possesses two or three 
carriages pays no more, but exactly the same, as bis cooly, to 
whom he pays Rs. 10 per mensem, and who is innocent of any 
means of locomotion '*savo by his own feet. ^ • , 

An eminently cobsc)vativo project would be the conferment 


’ Tlie word “ conferred^’ msiy by clause XXIIl of Her Majesty’s 
sound strangely to Anglo-Indian ears Instructions, the members arc ab- 
iu such a connection, but it is not solutely prohibited from opening their 
• inappropriate ; for in the chief arena li[)S in that Chamber on the subject 
nf politics, the Legislative CoSucil, of the constitution of the governmeub 

B 1 
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of the franchise upon the Burghers and natives (in common with 
British colonists) as it would place a certain measure of power 
in the hands of those whose home the country is, and whose 
lives are to be spent within its borders. The coffee enterprise 
is often brought forward as an illustration of the great good 
European capital and enterprise have done to the countiy. Un- 
doubtedly it has been of immense benefit, but the indirect good 
it has conferred upon the natives is not the only light in which the 
subject should be looked at. The enterprise was not undertaken 
for the benefit of the people of the land, but for the enrichment of 
the colonist. Consequently, though the people have received a great 
deal of benefit from coffee planting, that pursuit also represents 
a groat deal of wealth taken from the island to help to enrich 
another country, vxz.^ England. The number of absentee lamU 
lords, all living in comfort, some in afilueuce, in other lands, 
and directly contributing nothing to the revenues of the country, 
is a matter which demands some ttention from the authorities. 
If tlie ihbomes of non-residents could be taxed, and the proceeds 
applied to the elevation of thg natives, educationally or otherwise, 
it would be only fair. The number of coffee estates owned by 
people wholly residing in England, and the shares held in Com- 
panies paying a large dividend out of the produce drawn from 
the island, are very great indeed. An approximation could be 
given, but as it would not be absolutely porrect, it^,had better bo 
withheld. The main oliject (and no great shojine to them in one 
sense !) of English merchants, planters, and Civil Servants in 
Ceylon is ta make money to be enjoyed at kioure in (to them) a 
better laud. Some few there are who have made the island their 
permanent home and, have identified themselves with its fortunes, 
but they bear no quotable ratm to those who strive to lay up to 
themselves treasure to scatter elsewhere. Only in so far as the 
progress of the island means their particular advantage, can they 
naturally be expected to take an interest in its advancement. 
Let there come a time of adversity, and they, so far as they were 
aide, would withdraw to more lucrative scenes of ‘traffic and labour. 
With the Burghers as with the natives it is far otherwise, — 
Ceylon is their home, and through good report and evil re])ort 
llu y must remain in the land. Possessing, as we have seen that 
they do, public spirit and a desire for cnlightCiiment, and bearing 
ill mind the "fact that with Representativf Institutions the island 
would still bo a part of the British Empire ; that Englishmen 
would have a large share in its administration ; that British trade 
would necessarily expand because it woiild be increasingly profit- 
able ; that the hill-sides of the mountainous interior would con- 
tinue to bo cultivated with coffee, tea, and chineliona, occupa- 
tions peculiarly suited to the active liriton ; surely it would be 
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but wisdom on the part of the chief island officials, and those 
members of the Colonial Office in Downing Street who virtually 
govern (sometimes mjs-govern) the col(5ny from a distance of 
six thousand'milcs, to relax their hold of power and share some 
portion of it with those whose stake in the country and whose 
intelligence would guarantee their right, and proper use of it. 
'J'his, from a strictly utilitarian point of vicvv, *and leaving out of 
consideration the right o^ duly qualified British subjects to self- 
governing institutions. 

llieso granted, a nobler generation than the present would 
necessarily arise. The Reform Bill of 1832, rendering possible 
Abolition of Corn Laws, Repeal of Navigation Laws, experiments 
in improved tilling of the soil, and a national system of educa- 
tion, has widened tlio horizon of the average Englishman's life, 
and rendered the attainment of a Iiisfher ideal, not only possible 
and relizable, but<ictually and already possessed, by the lower 
orders of the English pepulation. 'Precisely the same results 
would follow from the adoption of a similar course *in regard 
to the people of Ceylon. Ceylon ,is becoming Anglicized at a 
greater rapidity and to a much larger extent than many people 
imagine. “How very English!” was the remark frequently 
on the lips ,of members of the suite of the Prince of Wales 
on the occasion of the Royal visit to the island in December 1875. 
Especially was^he forwarjd state of the native population marked 
by Sir Bartlc Frpre, Bart., familiar with the more backward state 
of things in India. As allies of the British, always on the spot, 
and their intluenceSpersistently telling upon the natives in their 
close neighbourhood, it hs the Burgher community who have been 
the main civilizing element. Refering tg the refusal of the 
Government of India to do anything for the poor European and 
Eurasian community of India, as stated in the letter of Mr. 
Howell, dated 15th April 1875, the il/ndras says ; — “The 

‘ poor white* is loosening our hold upon India.” As strong a link 
as any in the chain that binds Ceylon to England is a precisely 
similar class whitjli, across the “ silver streak,” partly spanned by 
Adam*s bridge, is looked upon as a source of much weakness. 
What has been proved to be practicable in the one country is 
surely not unattainable in the other. Not, perhaps, exactly in 
the same way, for* the circumstances of continent aijd island, 
mild despotism abd jjuasi freedom, are vastly dilFercnt, but in 
some way or other,* surely the reproach of the “poor white” 
difficulty may be removed from the path of India*s progress. 

So far forward has the Burgher community of Ce^don pressed 
that they have more than the foundations of a national lite of 
• their own, and have not altogether to rely upon the incitements 
of English biography to stir them up to deeds of patience and of 
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social JeiTing do.” This is a great step for any people, and 
particularly so for such a community as this. The example of well- 
doing in the face of great obstacles, of successful passing through 
great shoals of difficulty, stirs the blood of the ardenfyouth whom- 
soever may be the hero whose deeds are contemplated, and what- 
soever land may claim the hero as its own. But blood is thicker 
than aught else. To the French boy Napoleon’s devotion to In 
f/loire is infinitely more spirit-stirring and potent than Wellington’s 
deification of duty, so fully and fearlessly carried out, that 

“ Whatever record leaped to light 
He never could bo shamed.” 

Similarly, the English lad will never think so much of, nor be 
so strongly impressed by, M. do Lesseps wedding Eastern and 
Western seas, as he ^ill gloat over and try to imitate the perse- 
vering qualities of Richard Arkwright and George Stephenson. So, 
again, all these combined will be as nothing to the Ceylonese 
lad, — whpther Burgher, Tamil, Singhalese, Moorman, or Malay; — 
as will a record of the way in which one whom they had gazed 
upon “struggled upwards,” not amongst diffiimlties to which they 
are strangers, hut face to face with the same sort of trials as those 
which are now testing their young efforts* and checking their hope- 
ful aspirations. On the bead-roll of those who have “ ceased from 
their labours ” among the mixed races of Ceylon there are those 
who “ being dead yet speak ” in strains which onlyy/ecd collecting 
and harmonising with loving sympathy to make a music that 
shall prove a charm against evil indolence — the great vice of 
the East — a*\id call to nobler life of citizen ^Uuty. Tlie elements 
for this exist, but they have not yet been Inauipulated : may they 
soon be. • • , 

As an uplifting and civilizing force the Burghers of Ceylou 
have hceu referred to. There is one aspect of their influence, in 
possibly far-reaching, which may not unworthily detain us for a 
moment. Mr. Grant Duff, in his “ Notes of an Indian Journey,” 
expresses his opinion that the English language is to liccome the 
common tongue of Hindustan. With one torlguc, and that tho 
English, will there also he a merging of the Indian past into tho 
English past, an absorption of Hindu and Muhammadan national 
life and history into English history and British stoied-iip 
e^fperien«e ? JSuch a thing has occurred in the United States and 
elsewhere, in places wliere the Anglo-Suxoh race has proved 
itself so strong as to assimilate other nationmities without losing its 
own peculiarities or becoming dcgrade^l in tho operation, This 
fact is well brought out in the following extract : — 

In addition to the great advartai'es above riicntioncd, our race has 
another peculiar to itself— so peculiar, indned, as to be a phenomenon in '' 
history — it has tho power of sweiliug its numbers faster than by its own 
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natural increase, yet by entirely peaceful processes, at the expense of other 
races. In the United {States the children and grand-children of Germans, 
Italians, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Swedes are not^a foreign element in the 
population ; in the tliird generation, indeed, they have not the slightest con- 
nection or association with the foreign element. If they speak the language 
of their grandfathers at all, they speak it with an English accent. Their 
sympathies, prejudices, and principles go with th^ language to which they are 
born. They become citizens, and valuable citizebs of, the English-speaking 
world ; they regal’d the countrymen of their own forefathers as foreigners, they 
talk of themselves as “ Anglo-Saxons,’* and they study the history of England 
as the land of their ancestors. This last is an almost* ludicious fact, on paper, 
but tt is the literal truth. 'J his curious power which our race happens to 
have of swelling its own numbers by depleting other races is at work also, 
to a certain extent, in all the huge provinces of the British Empire, as well 
as in the United States. In all parts of the world the process is likely to 
continue with iucreasing activity for many years to come, as the prestigQ 
of the race advances and its resources develop.* 

It may be argued that the case jof, the XJuited States, with its 
originally large English population, bears no analogy to that of 
India, where Europeans are, among* its many peoples, but like 
scattered snow-flakes on a vast mountain •slope. True*; yet iu 
Ceylon, not altogether unlike ludiii, what is described as having 
liappened in tlio United States, is occurring thcro also, The 
English colonists are but few, yet the Burgliers first, and the 
natives close behind them, even now consider England as their 
home. The large majority of Dutch Burghers in tlie island count 
themselves as lliitons, ai\d v9hen their mpans permit of a trip to 
Europe, — England, and not Holland, is looked upon as the chief 
country which they will visit. They think as Euglisli subjects, and 
regard English institbtions as their institutions. Queen Victoria 
is their Queen, and the English Parliament tlicir Parliament. Tho 
same thing is generally true of the mixed poj^vdation of Mauritius, 
and its French descendants, as it is also on a larger scale with the 
French Canadians. Tho native inhabitants of Ceylon, and of 
India also, have no literature of tho kind necessary for the life 
which the exact sciences have rendered alone possible for those people 
who are to contiuue, and uot melt away before the advanco of the 
Western Aryan. ■'Ihis literature is being, and will continue to bo, 
obtained by India from England. It yet remains to bo seen 
whether, having drank at this fount, the people of India will 
not become, in all their tastes, wishes, desires, Englishmen, In 
Ceylon the process >'yhich can have no other end^ but^ this, is 
going on. The ethicatcd native, who is not a Christian, thinks 
the thoughts of John Stuart Mill, and talks tho language of those 
Englishmen who boast that they have never felt the “ need"’ of a 
higher than themselves to* rest upon. Comparatively rapid is this 
change taking place iu Ceylon, and iu bringing it about the 
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Bm*ghcrs are not to be counted as a small or unimportant fixctor. 
Further, the natives of Ceylon are brought into direct contact 
witli Britons, through the increase of trade, and the wide extension 
of coffee, tea, and chinchoua cultivation. Thus engaged (exclusive 
of military, but inclusiye of women and children, — not a large 
proportion) there jire ‘'between four and five thousand English, 
which is, to institute a comparison, as if in India there were 
nearly four hundred thousand unofficial ‘English people, not wholly 
congregated in large cities, empoiiums of trade, but scatfered 
throughout every part of the continent, with, as allies, over a 
million Eurasians, generally of good character and with some 
degree of education. Tliesc remarks, however, merely play with 
the fringes of a great subject, and are suggested by the perusal of 
an article on a subject kindred to the one considered in this paper 
mz^ ‘^Thc Eurasian Future;”* they arc, nevertheless, remarks 
which arc warranted by the, tendency , of events as exhibited in the 
history c^f the Burghers of Ceylon. 

One w'ord more :* the facts gathered together in this paper 
exhibit a great anomaly, for they show that ‘what in one land has 
been a source of weakness, is, within range of almost precisely 
the same influences, a tower of streng\h.” There is no reason 
whatever why the Eurasians of India, instead of ‘being degraded 
in the eyes of the natives, should not be to the Hindus of all 
races, “elder brethren,’# guiding, lielping, aneWuplifting. In 
Ceylon this has come about in the ordinary course of things. 
In India there has been neglect which ipust be atoned for, a 
certain degree of humiliation undergone, aftd not a little effort 
put forth before the higher plane shall be reached, whereafter may 
be left to the ordinafy current of# life to keep good that which 
has been made good. To accomplish this India needs not a 
few men amongst her highest officials, and many more amongst 
the lower-placed men in office, and in the unofficial community 
generally, whose bowels, in the first case, shall not be made of 
red-tape and move in sympathy only by routine^ or in the other, 
who love the people of India more than a seat at the Board of 
licvenue and a large pension ; or in the last mentioned case, those 
who prefer to aid their fellow-men more than to strive for the mere 
ac([uisition of wealth and early retirement to England. And, alas ! 
India df)es net seem to have enough of them* to solve the problem. 
Consequently and again alas ! the probleri^ is being left to find a 
solution for itself, which it is doing— -in misery, pain, and sorrow. 

Wm. Digbv. 
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THE STORY OF EPAMINONDAS 

As told by a Theban veteran in the winter of 338 B. C. 

Robed with keen terrors of the snow* 

And wailing Ic^id and shrill, 

Fierce swoop the wild and wintry blasts 
From old Cithflcron hill. 

Hushed arc Ismeuus’ icy waves, 

And Dircc’s sleeihng fount, 

But thro’ his dark pines roars to heaven 
The fury-haunted Mount. 

Even as yan wind-lashed oak my heart 
Is desolate and btirc, 

So o'er my soul tumultuous sweeps 
The deatlirdirgc of Dcspi^ir. 

Low lies the high-towered City’s strength, 

Her suu-hrigh^ proud renown, 

Since ’ncath false Philip’s baneful skill, 

The Sacred Band went down. 

Thro’ the rich vale unmoved that* day, 

His course Cephissus wound, 

Though likc^put sheaves of ripened corn, 

Our bravest i^trewed the ground. 

But when before the stern spears’ thrusl; 

Our phalanx broke abd lied, 

I marvel great Polyranis’ sou 
Awoke not from the dead. 

Even as I breathe that name, 1 hear 
The sliout of triumph still, 

The stormy splendours of the light 
ThrO’ all my bciug thrill. 

Calm mid the tempest of the charge, 

The victov-host’s acclaim, 

Ever I watched him — as ho clomb 
The thuude^^-peaks of Fame. 

Bursts, withithat fiery dawn, for me, 

Tho tramp of hurrying feet, 

What time scarcc-resciicd Thebes streamed forth 
The glorious Fcu» to greet, 
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Chiefs of the daring soul, whose swords 
Struck deep for Liberty ; 

And all the surging Agora 
Heaved like a troubled sea. 

That day down-trodden Greece shook off 
The Spartan’s hated yoke, 

The vassal city of the King 

Bowed shuddering to the stroke. 

But soon her bristling cloud of .spears 
Kuslicd northward fierce and fast, 

And we, the wakeners of the storm, 

Must face the battle-blast. 

But brightening Uistre o’er our path, 

The peerless Leader filing,^ 

Till to him ever, lieart to heart, 

And soul to soul, we clung, 

Not his to flaunt the Tyrian robe, 

Or press the bed of down, 

True to liiniself, he wore his want, 

As a crowned king wears his crown. 

As mid tlio whirlwind of tire fight, 

His strong arm quelled the foe. 

So swayed tlic fiery hearts of men, 

Jlis high oration’s flow. 

But even when girt for Fame’s fierce race, 
And £tr.\ining toward the goal, 

As waves beneath the moon, lay hushed 
The passions of his soul. 

Calm as a god I see him stand, 

Unawed amid the gloom 
Of wrathful Sparta, hot to hurl 
Her thunderbolt of doom. 

Lo ! where her lion-hearted King, 

Stung thro’ with baffled hate. 

Leaps up — as Phoebus’ shafts, struck hompi 
His lightnings of debate. 

Now, where rill-haunted Helicen 
O’er-looks the mighty plain, 
Ficrce-Bwooping from the coast, the foe 
Huili camp at Lcuctra ta’tn 
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And Terror thrilled the streets of Thebes, 
And blanched was every lip, 

For hard upon our hearts we felt* 

The Spartan’s deadly grip. 

’Tis when the tempest rages, 

We know the Captain’s skill, 

Tis then the Alagter-mind flames out. 

As a watch-fire crowns a hill. 

And gazing on our Chief’s bright eyes, 

His brow serene and fair, 

We felt our blood beat high*, and burned 
The battle-brunt to dare. 

And with stern hands we grasped our spears. 
And o’er the quaking fieM * 

Swift rusliing, up Uie slope w,c charged, 

And pressed them shield to shield. 

As, swollen with wintry snows, a stream 
Roars down a mountain-height. 

On swept our serried ranks, and shook 
The Spartan on the right. 

And grimly straining onward, 

Wo battled hand* to hand, 

Aye td the fron{ Pelopidas 
Led on the sacred band. 

And fast a^ thick as Thracian hail, 

The crashing death-blows ring, 

Till from his last red field the foes 
Rear back their stricken King. 

So for bright Victory’s wreath wo changed 
The cypress of Despair, 

And proud our triumph-shout uprose. 

And thrilled the summer air. 

And like a Queen fair Thebes came forth, 
And many a choral song 
Burst from the happy crowds, who pressed 
Her echoing shades along. 

As kills bisneath the woodman’s axe 
Tho foresb^uling oak, 

Stern Sparta’s ancient sway wont down 
Before tliat battle-stroke. 

The haughty land of Polops heaved, 

As with an earthquake’s might. 

Girt with her moifntain^crown of snows, 
Arcadia soared to light. 
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Now for great deeds our Leader 
Hath southward set his face, 

And for the South our levies 
Arc hurrying on apace. 

From where, of earthly vales the Queen, 
Thessalian^Tempe smiles, 

From wh*erc divine Parnassus soars 
JO er Phocis’ rough defiles. ^ 

The flower of all the North were there, 

High Chiefs of ancient name, 

As eagles sunward 'tower, they sought 
The splendour of his fame. 

Lo ! where, as if one soul flamed thro’ 

Tiie glittering thousands, wheel 
Boeotia’s spearmen-«glaiiced to heav^ui 
Their front of hiirnished Ijtecl. 

* Far o’er the watch-fires of our host, 

This haughty wa/'-chant rolled, • 

As South we marched, when woods were bright 
With Autumn’s ruddy gold.*' 

^ Let Laccdx'uion tremble ! 

We con(picr— or we fall 
With great E]),aminondas, ‘ 

The foremost Cliicf of all. 

Lo ! at his touch Messene 
* Fiee from her dust up-springs, * 

Flashes to life the fire that thruled 
Her andient hero-kings. 

‘ Arcadia’s sons, who, severed 
Thro’ all the stormy Past, 

Have battled for the stranger, 

Shall clasp true hands at last. 

* So high o’er shattered Sparta, 

Shall Thebes ’ fair Star illume 
The darkness of the ages, 

The years are ripe for doom. 

' Soon o’er the tyrant City 
Sliall burst the vvar-galo’s brei^th,* 

For great Epamiuondas 
We follow to the death ’ ! 

So thro’ the wave-washed belt wo pressed, 

With swift exulting tread, 

We saw bright Corinth's R(^ck of fame, 

Tower cloudward over-head. 
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Docp-murmuring to the murmuring seas, 

We saw the proud pines shake 
And oast and west, like steeds afham, 

The plunging billows break. 

On thro' the pastoral land we sped, 

Where all the glad year long, ’ 

O’er voices of the torrent soars 
The shepherd’s silver song ; 

Where clasping all the stern hill-sides 
The mighty forests frown, 

And on his famed Arcadian* vale, 

Lyca3us’ Mount looks down. 

Ne'er since the Dorians ended 
Their high victorious toil; * 

Hath foreign foeman dared tj) tread 
Laconia’s sacred soil 
Ne’er hath the Spartan matron 
Watched *the red flames leap out, 

Ne’er burst on her indignant heart 

The vengeful Lattle-shout. 

* 

Now thro* Eurotas’ valley 
Dee^ sounds the*waiTior-tranf\p, 

Clear o’er Eurotas' banks glance forth 
The watch-fires of a camp. 

And swift, ^tnd lowering fierce, as when 
The blown s\irf foams afar, 

Right up to Sparta's streets roll on « 

The surging crests of war. 

Shrill thro’ her frowning barrier-cliffs 
Rang out our host’s acclaim. 

And far to south we swept, as sweeps 
The tempest-driven flame. 

Tlien porthward thro’ the shaking land 
Right terribly wc past, 

Ne'er shall Laconia's glades forget 
The Theban battle-blast. 

Now reddening o’er Arcadian peaks 
The patriot dawn-blush glows, 

And fairer s^ilos the tower-crowned vale,* 

More bright Alpheus flows. 


An allusion to the foundation of Megalopolis. 
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And lo I some radiant God hath touched 
Messene s death-like rest, 

Soars o'er her templed slopes to heaven, 
Ithomo's stately crest. 

Thus, doublirv"\stroke on stroke , we laid 
Greece-shadow ing Sparta low, 

And placed the laurel-wreath , supreme 
On Tliebes’ imperial brow. 

And 0 cr the rival states her Star 
With conquering lustre shone, 

Far from Asopus’ fiowery banks, 

And slopes of Helicon. 

Wave-like, the styTing years fleet past, 

And now the thunder-cry . 

Of a flying host p^als out for help, 

From plains of Thessaly. 

Now, mightier from, that famed retreat, 
lie speeds resistless forth, 

Yield up the Hero and the Fritnid, 

0 Despot of the North ! 

Thessalian streams shall mourn him yoi, 
The Hero an*d the Friend,* ^ 

And did we save thee, 0 our Chief, 

•But for that bitter end ? ^ 

And shall that eagle-glance no more 
Idle olasting squadrons scan, 

No more the unconquerable sword 
Flash foremost iu the van ? 

But o’er Arcadian mountain-steeps, 

The war-cloud settles red, 

For us the glint of levelled spears, 

Peace for the mighty dead. 

Fallen is the Chief — but Him wo hold, — 
The victor-leader still, 

, Soon shall that heaving sea lie calm; 

Before that Master-will ! 

So, ail on fire for Southern war, 

Our ranks embattled shone, • * 

We would have stormed the gates of Death, 
With Him to lead us on ; 


Pelopidas. 
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We saw the wild Msenaliaa peaks 
Ou old Tegfoa frown, 

And stern and silent thro’ the night, 

Wo swooped on Sparta down. 

So by Eurotas’ banks again, 

The Theban war- shout rang, ’ 

Again o’er her proud city’s streets, 

Sounded tlie flattle-clang. 

Shuddering she shook— slie might not fall— 
Before our swift attack, 

And northward for Tegma’s ’plain, 

We swept reluctant back. 

Then, watchful as a lion couched, 

Within her walls we lay,, i 
And as a lover for his bride, 

Yearned for thol)attle-day'. 

Ah, those were days of lieart and liopo, 

And spirit-stirring cheers. 

And burnishing of corselets. 

And sharpeniL*g of spears. 

And, as the loneliest sea-cave feels 
The mighty Ocean’s roll, 

Thrilled thro’ th^ irdBanest of o\\\ host, 
Our^'^ader’s lofty soul. 

So, burning^for the onset, 

And with lii^li hopes elate. 

And stern resolve, the flower of Thebes 
Pressed thro’ the uoil;hcrn gate. * 
Skirting the piiic-crowncd mountain-flank, 
Those wheeling columns stream, 

Till hard upon our van we saw 
The focmen’s armour gleam. 

And lo \ their ranks are scattered 
In c^^rcless disarray. 

Foiled by our Captain s skill, they deem 
We shall not close to-day. 

Reinless anti free the steed forgets 
The fury of the charge, 

Low lies the spear — all idly glance 

The helmptaud the targe. 

* 

Sudden and swift, thro' the black cloud s rift, 
Flashes the ligiituing flame, 

Sudden and swift, land fierce that day, 

The Theban phalanx came. 
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As when some wind-vexed wave toward heaven 
IJis crested strength uproars, 

In all the miglA of deep-massed sliields, 

And thickly-bristling spears. 

But for close fight the Spartan 
Hath w\)n Fame's loftiest wreath, 

AncJ in close fight the Spartan, 

Falls smiling to the death. ^ 

And for a time all doubtful 
The furious battle hung, 

And hard on cuirassrand on helm 
The weighty broad-swords rung. 

But where Thessalia s squadrons 
Plunge hcadlon'g o'er the plain. 

The thunder of thp horseliOQf’s 
, Comes crashing on amain. 

Till, inch by inch, reluctant 
The Spartan baclrward drew. 

And thro’ their reeling ranks we rushed, 

And cleft them thro' and thro’. 

But ever mid the foremost towered 
Our Leader’s lordly crest,. 

As thro’ tile rodring battle-rout' 

Right furiously we prest. 

WJiat time the man-at-arms dashed/}!!, 

Red with the conflict-glow, , 

And thakepn horseman’s vengeful brand 
Clove down the flying^ foe. 

1 saw the proud crest soar amid 
Thc'javelins' bitter rain, 

I saw the proud crest droop and fall. 

Never to soar again ! 

Ah, low the lofty tower that dared 
The deadliest blast of war, 

And quenched in blackest gloom the rays 
Of that consummate Star! 

• Now thro’ our victor-host like flame 
The storm-swift tidings spread, 

' Scathed by a mortal thrust, the Chief 
Is hastening to the dead ! ’ , * 

And the stern hearts forgot their fire, 

The stalwart arms their might, 

The panting spearman vexed no more 
The weary foeman's flight. 
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* Dash down the cup of Fame/ tliey cry, 

* Though sparkling to the brim, 

Our country's glory and our owA, 

They vanish all with him. 

' What care wc now for world-\^idc sway, 

Our hopes — our all, have flows, ^ 

Now that the gloomy Stygian King 
Hath claimed him for his own ! 

I rushed to where the Leader lay, 

The death-dew on his face, 

The shades of utter Night on him, 

Were closing in apace. 

Still Master of the dauntless mien, 

The voice of noble cheer, 

But deep his flowing life-blocfd drank 
The tliricc-accu?st*d spear, 

We hailed him Lord supremo of this, 

Ilis mightiest stricken fipld, 

Wc saw the dying eyes once more 
Gaze proudIy*on tlic shield. 

Flaijhcd thro' that last high glance once more 
The unconquerable will, 

And then the lofty* spirit fled, 

Thc^ heroic heart was still. 

We laid him in the sacred plain 
Of glory\nd of gloom, 

Ah, well we khow the might of Thebes 
Lay shrouded in thr^t tomb ! • * 

And her sad People's cry waxed loud 
O’er temple, tower, and hall. 

No son e’er wept his .sire as they 
The matchle.ss Captain's fall. 

% 

Now, e'er the welcome gale of Death 
Shall whirl me too away, 

I weave my chant of glories flown. 

In Thebvs declining day : 

As, robed, with terrors of the snow, 

And wailing loud and shrill, 

Fierce sweep the wild and wintry blasts 
From old Uithcerou hill. 
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I.—Vernaculaii Liteuatliie. 


V : Essays on Sci<'ntific SnhjocfS; populiiily fioa(»'.{, 

ily Eankiin (.'liandia Chattopjulliyay. Bangadarsan l^ess . 1S75. 

a long linio nahii Dankiin Chandra has ]) 0 (ji known to lii^ 
coiintrynifn as <>110 of their host novelists, and as (lie siicf’es.v 
fid Editor of a well-condiictod Afagazine; hnt th(3y will no duuM 
1x5 taken hy snr|)ri^(3 wlien they come* t<f know that ho now appears 
{xd’oKi tliLMii as a lect'nrci on Scientidc Syhjects— and the woik helhio 
us Iksu's ainphi testimony tliat ho is v/ell «pialitle<l for 4;ho task. 
It is a reprint of some of tli(3 sciinititic pa[)eis which appearcil 
iVom tune (0 time in iho li(iii[fft(I(irso*n, based chietly on tin* re- 
x arehes (d’omineiil European scholars, such as lJuxloy, T\ uilall, ^Ve. 

'The book under review contains papers on “ The Great Solar 
Eruption,” Multitudes of Stars,” AerostaMon,” iVotoplasm,’' 
;Ve. eouclied in ('asy languago.^and is intended, as the autlior says, 
tbi' tlui use ol 'tjio genoi’al Bengali reader, the students of the 
Idgher classes in llX3 Vernacular ISchooIs, auvl last, though not 
least, ilu) cdiicat('(l l^idies of Bengal. From a caivfuj pciusal of 
the woik, wo are satisticd^that, so far as it goes, the l)Ook is emi- 
nently adapt('<l for the uso of advanc<nl students ip the Veinacnlar 
Seliools. But wliilo (juito \\illing*to allow that*Babu Bankini has 
spared no pains to m.akc himself as explicit as ho could, wo are 
by no means sanguine of his success with the lat,ter desenptinu 
of his readers, though it will not bo Ins fault if he does not sue- 
eeod. At the present stage of education in Bengal, the wiiter 
of a sciimtilic tre.’itise lias to labour under various ditVicul ties to 
make bimsclf iutelliglble. Ou tlie one hand, tlio paucity of woids 
in the vernacular obliges liim to make use of (and 'not iinlnapumt- 
ly coin), bard Sanskrit words to convey bis moaning ; on tbe other, 
owing to a primary Aefect in their training, bis comdrymen afc 
large arc unable to comprehend the subjects bo tifats (ft. Wo* 
have as yet had very few readable, and at tin* same time popular, 
tt(.‘atis('8 on any branch of science in the Vernacular; so that 
howawer willing the Cengali public may bo to do inslico to 
Bankim Cliandra, they can hardly be cxpt'ctcd with tlieir limited 
.Mock of knowledge, to feid any considcralde amount ('f inbuo'^t 
in a work which will canscHlieui so mucli trouble' to umh r.Mand. 
^\dh all the vigoiou^ (.llbils cf Uo\ciijmcnt, Fcuude Edit- 
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cation is in a still more l)ack\v«ard state in Bengal, and wo liave 
grave douhts wlietlier tl)e present work will be much valued by 
the Bengali ladies. On tlic whole, however, the book deserves 
success. 


Uihsini. Calcutta,: Printed by' Kali Kinkara Chakravarti at 
the Valmiki Press. Sam vat, 1 D 30 . 

W E mate no apology to the reader^ for noticing this rather 
old publication. It is an excellent book, and wo are bnly 
sorry that we did not notice it earlier. Udasini is a poetical 
romance. A traveller, losing^ his way at the solemn hour of mid- 
night in the midst of a deep and gloomy forest, invokes the 
assistance of the Spirit of the woods. the goddess of 

the forest, appears before^ him, and just then a piercing sound of 
lamentation is heard coming from a distance, yanadevi and the 
traveller make a search and at last* find a beautiful girl, all wild 
and disordered in her appearance, wailing before a llamiug pyre. 
At the recpiost of Fct?iad<?f the girl tells her story: “At the 
early ago of fourteen, Sarala lost her father under circuiustancos 
of inconceivable want and misery. This event left her completely 
helpless. For she had no friend, protector or, accjiiaintance 
either among men or among women, with the single exception of 
Hurendm, a young man who had saved her from drowning on 
the day of her father’s dkath, but who, alas, hacj uTsappeared after 
burning that father’s corpse and kindling tlie burning passion in 
her own saored heart. Sarala went to the Iting with the letter 
that her father had given her at the moment of his death. The 
.king received hc¥ kindly and the queen became unto her a veri- 
table mother. But the thought ot Suvcudrci rose ever and anon in 
her mind, and life became a torment in the midst of the comforts 
and luxuries of 'a palace. Siivoidra^ however, saw her one day. 
Scaling the liigh wall which encircled the private garden of the 
palace, Surendra stole one interview with Samld, That inter- 
view threatened to he their last ; for Surendrli was detected and 
ordered by the king to be slain. Sarala threw herself before the 
king’s youthful .son, who procured her lover’s pardon by extorting 
from her a promise of marriage. Surendra renounced hope and 
this vvqrld and became an tfdasin. As fol Sarala^ preparations 
for her marriage with the prince began to he made in a right 
^gal style. She submitted indeed to the apparent demand of 
Destiny ; but her heart was with and after Surendra, And the 
sight of some memorial verses engraved ]>y the despondent lover 
on the bark of an Asoka tree in the private garden worked up her 
melings into^ frenzy, Sarala leapejJ over the garden-wall and * 
became au l/dusiuh In the course of her wanderings, she came 
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to the forest, where she now was, and found in one part of it 
the ring she had given to Surendra, a picture of herself in a gold 
box, and the bones of a human being. ISes, Surendra had lost 
his life, and Sarald must ascend the funeral pyre of him who had 
died for her. A violent storm now breaks forth, uprooting large 
trees, blowing out the fire in the funeral {)jlc and scattering far 
and wide the very bones which had been cotleclcd by Sarald to 
receive the last sacied rite. Vanadevi succeeds in diverting 
Sarald from her fatal resolution, and promising her consolation 
and the fruition of her hopes, begins with her a long and tryring 
pilgrimage to all those places in Hindustan which have been ren- 
dered sacred by worship, song and* meditation. The pilgrims 
at last ascend the snowy Himalayas. They arrive at Gomukhf, 
the source of the Ganges. But the tender Sarald, who has borne 
and sulfered more than the divincst lov.^ can bear or sufier, fulls 
down senseless before the thundering waters of the sacred Ganga. 
At this moment Vanadevi and the traveller descry at a distance 
a venerable man standing rapt in wonder and meditation before 
the blended inlinity of* sky and snow. They hasten up to him, 
and o.xhorting him to look after the senseless Sarald, repair to the 
sacred fountain to bring •water for her recovery. The vcneralde 
pilgrim is Sau^ndra, who had been attacked by robbers in the 
forest, despoiled of the mementos of his love and saved by the 
accident of a tiger falling, upon the robbers and killing one of 
them. The thric^ lovers know each other. Vanadevi and 
the traveller return. But they are no longer what they have 
hitherto been. The Yormcr suddenly blossoms forth ‘as it were 
into the goddess, an^l the latter into Madunn the god of love. 
At the invocation of luUi nympl^s descend upon* the snowy peak 
from tlie court of Jn<lm. They form the nuptial circle around 
Surendra and Sandd ; and with Rati acting the part of cliicf 
Ajfo, and Madana that of the High Priest of Inatrimony, the 
holy knot is tied between the youthful lovers. Such, in short, is 
the story of the poem, and it is delivered with great vigour, great 
carnestiioss, great Jmtlios and overwhelming clo(]uencc. A strong, 
steady and enthusiastic hand is perceived throughout the narra- 
tive drawing a picture of deep ami devoted lovo with immense 
vehemence and energy. And that picture is bright and bold 
III all its parts, fc’or the passion it represents no.ipiietly 
working humour oi^ soothing sentiment, but love worked up 
to frenzy under the appalling shadow of a ruthless destiny. 
The perspective reveals i\o gentle mixture of light and shmlo. 
It is all briglitncss, for the very shadow of Destiny— forming 
the background of tho picture —is bright ami scorching. And 
• the moral conception of tljo poem is one of a most noble and 
elevated cbaractor. Arising out of an act of chivalioiis valoui 
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and gonorn.sit}^, tlic sacred passion grows in slrcngtli as time past.r;* 
on. Separation serves only to intonsiry its power ; and its purity 
and singKaiess of purpose make it proof against all temptations 
of rank and wealth. And then when b'ato seenis to frown upon it 
an eternal doom, it subjects itself to an awful ordeal of self- 
sacrifice and religious discipline. Victory cannot aiiy longer witli- 
liold her laurel froi#^. the heioic Power, The god ami goddess of 
hiVT, aided hy the nymphs of heaven, perform the glorious act of 
eoronation upon suhlime lu'ights of tlfo divine Himalaya. The 
last canto, wlnne Snraidra and Sundd are joined in wedlock, is 
the most l)eautiful in the poem and presents ns with one of tlu' 
hnppi('st poetical etforts to typify the divine sanctity of the maniagi' 
lie. The whole scene is one of the linesl flowers in the poetry ut 
th(' Imman lace. 

Put the poem is not without some grave defects. Wo will point 
out only tin 00 : — * 

1. iSawld wailing loudly before tito funeral pyro of Hiirovlrt*. 
is a inor^l incongruity. The human mind iu ISaralafi awful stale 
of determination to (lie knows no vocal uttei;ance. 

2. (Surendm weeping af the place of execution is a moral 
infirmity. Fur, as the author’s own , motto I'lom Wuidswoith 
tlv dares — 

There is a comfort iu the strength of ‘love *, 

It ^\i]l make a thing cnduiahle, which else 
Would overset the brain, or break tlio^icart.'^ 

3. Kno^\ing that tlu; kiiig’s son loves and wishes to marry la r, 
f)(ircdd apiK-als to him for i^urcvdr(t's life ifiid gains her end hy 
giving the prince a promise which she d(;(‘S not and cajiiiot fulfil. 
!riiis is a low tric'k oif which a poison strong in the stienglh ul a 
i:ol)l(i passion is liteially incapable. 

We have noticed this work at such length because it tM>i- 
Iks the bias o'f tlic genuine Jlindu mind for tho adoption oi 
:i w'andciing life of asceticism upon the disappointnu'ni of 
fondly chciished hopes or the oecuirencc of great calamities, 
hiidi a tendency was .snflliciently strong and aeti\Vi in Europe duiing 
the Koman Catholic ruj/vic, but is now' almost unknown. Ami 
^ ((ddsniilli’s “Edwin and Angidina” is peihajns the last note in 
Eiigiisji liti rature of the woi kings of that semi-religious and semi- 

eii]ar,s])inl^ which had once filled whole convents and nuniieiies 
with the best of men and tho host of w'omcn.' In India, it would 
not peihaps he too much to say that llicrc is not a single Hindu 
lu'nsi li(>ld de\('id of the tradition of tl^o iinouncoment of social 
lif(| by some near or lemotc ancestor. And even now, whi'ii llu' 
u ligioiis spn it. is :.(>• much on (ho d(diiM‘, and faith has assiiimd 
'dl th.' nl K'lOiii", ( a'.' 'd 111' ill' n( li'jiii dcmCi.-li'- li*' * 

ai' fai iiMjii ijilii MU'jii,, 
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A'shd-Kdnma, By Hem Chandra Bandopadhaya, Calcutia : Hay 
Tiuss; 1283, B. S. 

T ri-lS poem is an allegory. A person (fpprossed witli the cares 
of life ‘is walking on tlic sunny l)anks of the Damodara. The 
cliMrms of the scenery around him lull him to sleep and ho dn'.ams 
a, dream. In a lomanlic region ivsemlJljng a garden-land, he 
jncets a person of beautiful appearance, but of a restless mimi, 
contemplating lier face in ji minor. This poison is Hopc^ who, being 
aimsted, says that India, the King of the gods, had sent her to 
earth with a mirror which had the rare virtue of innking all who 
bohohl their faces in it immeasurahjy happy by extinguishing all 
sorrow and anxiety. Hope leads her visitor to a place within her 
gaidon-lainl called oi the world of bu>iness. The 

place has the appearance of a city encompassed on all siiles with 
walls of stone. Jt has six entrances guarded b} as many sentinels. 
'J'lio liist entrance* is ke[)t^ by Sal'll (strength), the second by 
(pel severance), the thii'd by (cou|;age), the 

foiiitli hy Dhairjja (patience), the fifth hy Svama (labor) and the 
sixth hy Ulmita (zeal,*a.rdoiiror eiicoivragcment). Kntcring this city, 
the, vi-itor sees iunumerahle human beings variously engaged — sonic 
in discharging royal fun?:tions and somo in olferlng adulation to 
royalty, some in (jx<'rcising the art of war, some in caressing lovers 
and some in enjoying the chaste pleasures of domestic life ; some 
ill distributing charity U) hundreds of, fellow-beings, somo iu 
lamenting their j^rjevous lot, and so on. In one part of Karuni' 
I'f^hetira, the visitor sees Rainodyana or the garden of richi's, 
wherein are comities'^ human beings, all oiidcavouiibg to touch 
the trees, which, Iiow'evhr, cliange their places as often and as 
^piickly as attempts arc mad^ to reach tlicm. And close tor 
Rainodyana stand tlu' abodes of Ambition, where keen and heart- 
less struggles for rank and jiower are eternally cariicd on. In the 
middle of Karma I'shcltra the visitor finds Yasa-Sdi/d or the 
hill of fame, whicli a few only succeed in ascending, though many 
nnikc the attempt. Tlic summits of tliis liill arc crowned with 
golden lights anj the atmosphere around it is full of fnigraucc 
and melody. Leaving Karma-l’ shell va, Hope leads her visitor 
to a region full of sylvan beauty. Beyond it Hows a mighty 
river over wliich hjuigs Pannayasctxi or the bridge of maniage. 
Human beings in couples traverse this bridge, ^bwiy i«o preci- 
pitated into the strong and boisterous current below ; but iho^o 
who cross over to tho opposite side enjoy the most fascinating 
di'liglits in tho chastdatniospherc of Rranayodyaiia or the garden 
of love. In the middle of this garden is a deep tank brimful of 
ca,lm, clear and transparent water ; and on the bank of this tank 
stamls a hcaiiiiful woman U)lding in her hand a vessel of gold 
uilh whicli she distiibuies water ^Yilhuld meiinuc to all who come 
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to her, Tliis part of tie gaixlen is called the Bower of Affection^ 
and this tank the reservoir of maternal affection. Tliougli 
drained through all ag|:is, the water of this tank— sweeter than* 
nectar itself— suff'ers no diminution. And near the Bower of 
Affection stands the house of consolation reared by the hand 
of Hope for all who are smitten in heart— the mother who has 
lost her child, the ‘Wife* who has lost her husband, the son who 
has lost his father and his mother. At a little distance from 
this edifice, the visitor meets a saintly personage named Viveka 
or Wisdom, who denounces Hope as a vain and false sedilcer. 
Hope suddenly disappears and Wisdom leads the visitor through 
scenes of the most harrowihg torture and agony — the wilder- 
ness of grief and the burning waste of despair. To grieve and 
to despair is, according to Viveka, the ultimate lot of all who 
hope. The sleeper awakes^ returns home, and is again swallow- 
ed up in the great vortex of the world. . 

Asha-Kanana has many* beauties and many defects. Some of 
the scciKfs through which the poet leads us arc painted in the most 
appropriate colours. The garden of riches, the bower of affection, 
the bridge of marriage, the hill of fame, — all these are fair specimens 
of descriptive art, captivating the reader by a rich variety of colours, 
a soft mixture of light and shade, voluptuous sweftiiess, earnest 
tone, and a pleasing harmony and eloquence of expression. 
Ifor luxuriance of beauty, for sweet ^ sublimity, for effective 
imagery, for severity of power, Babii Hem Cl^andra’s pictures 
of the garden of love, the hill of fame, the bower of affec- 
tion, and ihe desert of despair have f(fvv parallels in the 
whole range of Bengali literature. Nor sko his characters, both 
male and female, Ics;^ remarkable. The images of the six sentinels 
liolding the gates of Karma-kalieliray of love, wisdom, grief, and 
despair are all drawn with considerable power and skill. The 
poem also possesses many literary beauties. The style is easy 
though not always graceful or poetical ; the metre light hut vi- 
gorous ; the diction chaste and simple. 

But what we miss most in Hem Chandra's •poetry is that fine 
appreciation of moral and intellectual beauty which is the truest 
characteristic of a superior poet. In Asha-kanana, beauty means 
material beauty— tlie beauty of sound, the beauty of form, the 
beauty qf colour. The garden of love is bekutiful, because there 
are in it beautiful trees, beautiful flowers, beautiful birds, and beau- 
tiful women. And woman's beauty in this garden of love is all of 
the body, naught of the mind. Fair complcjwon, gentle smile, fine 
waist, lotus-likc eye, blooming cheek — these constitute woman’s 
beauty in Hem Cliaiulia's poetry. The finer, purer and more 
fascinating beauty, which the inward heart reflects upon the 
outward boily, is not hers, Indeed, 6em Cliandra’s poetry is the 
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);»oetry of malter with only a slender substratum of superficial 
spirituality. He will feel the beauty of a smile, but fail to realise 
the beauty, the dignity, the holiness and#the sublimity of a tear. 
He has a pencil for the eye Avhich is * killiiigly sweet/ but none 
for the eye which is angelically holy. The poet who conducts 
tlie involuntary steps of a care-worn ah(l broken-hearted man 
towards the sunny banks of a beautiful river,' cannot have high 
poetical intuitions or a profound perception of the secret affinities 
between the external world and the internal mind. 

BMii Hem Chandra s conception of Karma-hslieitra is, in our 
opinion, extremely unsound. Wedo not believe that one requires 
any special qualification in order simply to effect an entrayice into 
the world of business. As a matter of fact, all sorts of persons, 
whether qualified for business or not, are found to enter this world. 
And neither nature nor society places aay obstarle at the entrance. 
Patience, for instar/ce, whicli^is represented by the poet as keeping 
one of the gates, is not required for the purpose of effecting an 
enkance into the world of business, but for maintaining our ground 
we have entered’It. And then 4;o describe human beings as 
attempting to enter Karma-ksheitra tlirough six dilfererit gates, 
failing to do so at some (5f these, and succeeding at others, is also 
erroneous. For f^uccess in practical life depends oftener and more 
generally upon the possession of most if not of all the qualities 
personified by our poet tlvan \ipon that of any one of them. The 
most correct picl'irc of Karnia-kshettm would have been to re- 
present it as completely open on all sides, to erect within it a suc- 
cession of citadels or watch-towers leading up to the temple of 
Fame and held by Courdge, Labour, and the other qualities in due 
order, and to represent human beings as •wofking their way^ 
onward along the route liued with these citadels, but with different 
results — some proceeding quarter-way, some half-way and so on, till 
only a very small number remain to enter into the Temple of Fame. 
J3abu Hern Chandra's introduction of lovers into Karnia-ksheitm is 
to us wholly inexplicable, except upon the present Bengali theory 
of the supreme irhportance of love-making as a practical affair. 

The bereaved mother receiving consolation from Hope is a pro- 
foundly false idea. Hope has a comforting power for those wlio 
lose or fail to secure rank or wealth or fame. But it has no true 
and potent balsarn the mother's afflicted heart which* acknow- 
ledges no power save that of undying Faith and eternal Time. 

Jati-Mittm, Part 1 By a Kaviranjana, Calcutta: Purana- 
prakusa Press ; 1282, B. S. 

T his is a curious book on a very curious subject. We learn 
from it that, after ‘about a century of English education 
and more than a century of English rule, the Hindu community 
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(>f n(‘iiL;.il is questions wifli iiilcre.sl. rhe 

Knyaslkti elass I'lniins to bu (Icscciided iVoni tlie Kshdllriya 

laco ; I.'ut the ' Community, a mixed caste of which tlio 

wi iter of this treatise seems to bo a mcmlior, cannot brook this 
hin]i pretensiou and w^^uld fain have us boliev(3 that Kayasihas 
like themselves, arc^a mixed caste sprung from Vaisya fatheis 
and Sadrn motliers. Our advice to Hindu gentlemen is to prove 
(hemsedves H.sluiltriyas in those manly virtues which have always 
eharactorised that noble race, and instead of regarding ndxed 
origin ns a social stigma, to make of it a justifying principle and a 
national warrant ,for a system of intormarriago between diffLUent 
castes and communities. The book bas few literary merits. 


Jlldonj of [he Illndit or Py'c^kUncy College. By Raj Narayana 
ikisu. Calcutta: Valmiki Ihess. Saka, 1797. 

'' jPlllSjs a very iisefnl and interesting woik from the pen of a 
X veteran Rengali writer. We wish the work had been 

Uit(tv(di. l>y tlio late Pnyari MohanU Kavirntna, Calcutta; 
Valiniki Picss. Saka, 1798. . . 

S OMKof the songs in this hook are really good. Many (d 
them arc suhlime, many aKo arc Ifunuu'ous^ Hnt some ot 
them are vulgar, which the piihlishcr, Oahu Kali Kinkaia Cliak- 
ravaiti, would have done well to omit. 


'•2.h-GexNeral Liteuatuiie. 

« 

Mftiidfdny to Momicn : A Nurratire of the T)co Kj'yrdjtiom 
to ]Vei<ter)i Chljuij of 18ti8 and 1875, under Colonel Pdieard 
B. Bladen and Colonel Horace Browne, lly Julm Amlorson, 
iM.l)., Ediuhnrgli, F.U.S.E, F.LS., F./.S., lAdlow of Calcutta Uni- 
versify, Curator of fniiierial Museum and Professor of Comparativo 
Aiiiitomy, Medical Collegi*, Calcutta; Medical and Scienttic 
Ollicer to hoth Expeditions. VV^itli Maps and illustrations, 
London : Macmillan k Co., 1870. 

T he possibility of opening up a trade-route between Burmali 
and China that may be available to Biitish traders, is a 
<|uoslion of very groat importance in ilsclf ; and tlic subject lias 
of l.-ac been invested with a peculiar interest l^y tlic repulse of the 
expedition of last year, the melancholy' death of Margary that 
attended it, and the vorigeance that is being exacted for that das- 
tardly murder. Dr. Anderson's book has appeared at an op[)<n- 
tune moment, and will uinlouledly cofiunaiul a largiT nudimee 
than generally lulls to the lot ol oiieutal truvcllci’s. Ills delight 
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fill narrative, which is often quite tluilling in its interest, and is 
told in such a simple and unaffected style as to secure the sym- 
pathy. of every reader, well deserves the popularity which it has 
already attained ; and we have no doubt 'that it will long continue 
a favourite with all those who love to read of the adventurous ex- 
ploits of brave pioneers of civilization. . 

The greater part of the book is devottll to a compendious and 
popular account of tlie expedition of 18GS, under Colniiel Sladen, 
from Mandalay to Hliarnd and tbcnce to Momiim, an’d back. The 
diOkulties of the unknown road, the suspicions and not iuficqutnt 
outrages of the wild Kakbycn tribes, the tierce though generally 
veiled political hostility on the side both of Burmah and of Chinn, 
all eomijiued to make the expedition one of the greatest danger ; 
and the account of these things is agieeably diversified by most 
interesting descriptions of the people, their customs, history, super- 
stitions, &c., and by numerous little episodes of various kinds. 

To tlio general reader ^jerbaps the most interesting chapter 
is that on the Muhammadans of Yunnan, the littlc-kiiowu and 
sornowliat mystcriops Bautbays. To this subject avc cannot 
t!o justice in a brief notice like the present : we liopc to return 
to it, and to Dr. Andersou’s very pleasant book, in an early number 
of this Revkv). 

The Calcutta* public, familiar with Dr. Amlorson's reputation 
as a scientific naturalist of tjio first rank, will probably be clis-. 
appointed to %d tliat* bis more strictly scientific notes are not 
included in the '•present volume. They arc to be published in 
a separate form by <he aid of the Government of India ; and 
tliG readers of the present volume will be <putc prepaied to find, 
in this supplementary publicatiou, a great deal of valuable 
information conveyed in a veiydigbt and agreeable way. 

Wo trust that an indirect result of the popularity of Dr. 
Auderson s work in England, will be to direct ii^civased attention 
to the immense importance to English and Indian coiumoree, 
of the opeuing-up of an overland route to China. It has been 
feared by some* that the departure of the lionTIe Ashley Eden 
from Biirmab may lead to the shelving — when once Biilish public 
opinion about tlic death of Mr. Maigary has been satisfied — 
of this most important, though certainly delicate and^ troublesome 
question. Mr. Edtii lias undoubtedly been the life and soul of 
this grand cnterp/ise : and it is also true that fcr\f Aifglo-Indian 
administrators possess that energy and determiuatioii of characicr, 
so roinarkablo in Eden, which alone can induce a ruler 
resolutely to face so fiiany difficulties and so many chances ot 
failure, for the sake of commercial advantages which if great 
are still nmiole. We believe, however, that in this as in othoi 
poiuls, Mr. Eden’s place bus been wortbil} occupied by Mi. 
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Rivers Thompson ; who, if Iio remniris in British Rurmah, in the 
not iniprohnblo event of Mr. E;leu being permanently detained in 
another sphere of duty, pvill have an opportunity of doing* great 
things not frequently given to Indian rulers — an opportunity of 
diverting the route of what will one day be the most important 
commercial traffic in the 'world, to the vast enrichment of his own 
province and of the^Emfiire at large. 

• - ~ # 

Alohemwed and Alohammedani^m. Lectures delivered at* the 
Royal of Great Britain in February and March 

1874. By R.' Bosworili ‘ Smith, M A., Assistant Alas ter in 
Harrow School, Late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. London : Smith, Elder & Co., 
I87(i. 

< • 

Islam : Its History, Character^ and. Relation to Christianiiy. By 
John AJuehleisen Arnold, d.d, Ilonojary Secretary of the Aloslcin 
Alissiou Society, Laic Her Britannic Majesty’s Constdar Chaplain, 
Batavia. London : Loiigni?ji.s, Green i'C' Co., LS7d:. 

Notes on Alohammedavism. By the Rx‘v. T. P. Hughes, ci.Ar.s., 
Missionary to the Afghan.'^, Pi'.shaw'ur. London: ,W. 11. Allen 
& Co., 1875. 

W E liavc bracketed t<*gGtlier, for simdltaneouf/iotico, tbothrof' 
recent works on Mobamincd ami Mohaihmedanism whose 
titles are given above, because -we tliiuk they may with great 
advantage be studied together. The subject, has a]rca<]y occupied so 
much of the space of the present number of tlie Culvuthf Revirv) 
that tiie present notice must be a v( ry brief one ; it will be sulliciont 
for our purpose if we indicate broadly tlio general scope of each of 
the throe, and tli^^ points wdicrein they generally diffi-r. 

4’hc third on our li.st, which avc will consider first, is an unpre- 
tending little volume, being avowedly only tlio “notes” or sketch 
of a propo.scd future work. For the purposes* of the student, 
however, it is perhaps the most valuable of the tiirce ; and cer- 
tainly contains more original information than cither of the 
others. It is the result of many years’ actual contact with, and 
work among, strict and sometimes fanatical Mohammedans ; and 
tluMigh slj^ghtly" marred licro and there by a not •unnatural display 
of controversial zeal, it seems to us to be, on tlio whole, a very 
Liir and even appreciative account of Moliainmcdanism and ils 
doctrines as they actually exist at tbo prcffent day. An additional 
interest is imported to the description by frecpient reference to 
traditions and customs comparatively little known or hitiu'ito 
unobserved. 
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Very dilibrent from this, and from oach other, are the first two 
bool^s on our list. Dr. ArnoUrs Islam is a vciy full and laborious 
comparison _of the religion of Mohamme'd with Christianity ; but 
it is tinged throughout with a strong controversial tendency that 
will repel many readers. Arriving at thq same broad and general 
conclusions as those which have been co often and so ably pro- 
pounded in this Revleiv by Sir William Aliiir, and more recently 
i)y Major Osborn, Dr. A’inold works them out and lays them down 
witji a bias that is often offensive to the sincere erujuirer after truth. 
On the other hand, Mr. Bos worth Smith’s lectures at the Boyal 
Jiistitution (of which the volume heCoro us is a second edition) 
seem to us to go to the other c.Ktreme, and to bo too much inclined 
to throw a roseate tint over the whole subject. These lectures 
display a wide range of reading, an accurate historical taste, and 
a generous appreciation of the subject*; hut we doubt whether the 
general impies>iuh conveyed by them is a perfectly accurate one. 
Mr. Smilids woik is at any rate highly suggestive, and \yell worthy 
of careful study : read side Ijy side with the Sayyid Amir All's 
dntkal Kxamvaolwn of the Life and 2'eachinf)s of Mohammed, 
and the Sayyid Ahmad Khan s Essays on the Life of Mohammed 
and the sahjeefs Habsidiary iherdo, it will allbrd a valuable anti- 
dote to such \nejudiccd judgments as those of Dr. Arnold, 

Lahore, — Primed at the Government Civil Secretariat Press, 187G, 
^T^HIS little hook is an admirable desciiption of Lahore as it 
X is, and Lahore as it was, with a large and carefully-executed 
map, 111 the way of it guide-book it contains all the iufoimation 
that can be useful or intoreslpig to the ne js-eftmer or the vi>itor ; 
whilst the account it gives of the history and aiiti(|iuties of the 
place is of very high historical value. A (piaiut conceit of the 
compilers has relegated their names to a far corner of the preface. 

Sketches of som% distinyxilshed Anylo-lndlaiis, luilli an account 
of Anylo-lndym Periodical Ldcrature. By Colonel W. F. B, 
.Laurie, BetiroG, Koyal (Madras) Artillery ; Author of ‘‘ Orissa, 
and the Te.inpl<^ of Jngannath.” “ A Narrative of the second 
Burmese War, London: 1875. 

* t • ^ 

A CHATTY and readable book, written in a kindly spirit, 
and with ta generous estimate of the characters and deeds 
of Anglo-Indian heroes, »such as well belits ouo who has biinself 
seen good service in India. The “ Distinguished Anglo-Indians ” 
of whom sketches are given, arc the following: — Sir Alexander 
Biirnes, Dr. Burnes, Sirili. Lawrence, Colvin, Neill, Beatsou, 
Colonel Sykes, General Milh'r, Gonoral Fytdic, Sir Arthur riiayre, 
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Mild Sir J. W. Kaye. A photograph of the last-namoil, hi cor the 
title-page; and iinicli of (ho “Sketcliof Anglo-Indian Periodicals” 
is devoted to tljc' early dAys of tliis Review when under the aiia- 
pices of Sir John Kaye and Sir Ilenry Lawrence. 

The aiTangeiiicnt of tlie hook is not all that might bo desired, 
j\Iuch of it had beeyi previously pul)lished iu the Dark Blue ami 
other periodicals ; and hence the collection as it now stands pre- 
sents a somewhat scrappy ” appearancof Wc hope it will soon 
reach a second edition, as it is likely to do, considering the fact 
that it contains much that is interesting to every Anglo-Indian : 
and in that case we would strongly recounnend the gallant author 
to recast it, in the form of separate and consecutive chapters. 

The Language and Literature of China : Tivo Lectures delL 
vered at the Royal InsHiuiion of Great Britain in May and 
June, 1875. By Robert K. Dougl.'vg, of the* British Museum, 
and Pro/essor of Chinese at King’s College, London. London : 
Tiiibner and Co., 1875. 

T HIS little book rcpre.sents a very interesting and prai>o- 
worthy attempt to give to the educated public that use the 
English language, some slight kuon ledge of tho nature of the 
tongue that forms the only medium of communication lietwecn 
some four hundred millions of our £ello\v-creaturcs, and of tho 
literature written in that? language — a Iiteraturj>» dating from a 
period centuries before the first recitation ofasing^le line of Horner. 
It is of course obvious that a lecture, the deli^.cry of wliicli only 
occupies an hour, can do little towardsr giving any very full 
01 clear ideas abouk a language so little known, and which luis 
.so little in common with the Ifjdo-Euiopean tongues, as tlic 
Chinese ; still the sketch, uece.ssarily imperfect as it is, is one 
that will well repay perusal. Profe.s.sor Douglas sliows that tho 
difficulties of learning Chinese have been hitherto much exagger-’ 
ated, on the ovi'ne ignotum principle. He demonstrates that, 
“ by carefully following th» laws of Cbine.se syntax, it is po.ssible 
to expre.ss in that, as exactly as in other languages, all the parts 
of speech in all their variety of number, gemior, case, mood, 
tense, and person, and therefore every shade of meaning which 
it is possible to convey by word of mouth”. * 

Of the ‘Chinbse literature of the present day ,• Professor Douglas 
has a very poor opinion, lie seems to regard it as utterly 
effete : — Every grain of wheat has long agp been beaten oat of 
it, and any further labour expended upon A can but be oidy as 
thrashing out straw. The only hope for the future of the liter- 
ature is that afforded ])y the importation of foreign knowledge 
and experience into the country. Forbiany years these can only 
be introduced in the shape of translations of books”. 
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The Indian Army: Actual Defects and pro})osed Ilemcdifft, 
Et.(y, J. McNally, m.D., c.m., Surgeon, Madras Army. Madras: 
Uiggiubotham & Co., 1875. 

T his is unoUier of the innumerable pamphlets with wliich the 
Indian press tecm.s on the subject^ of our Native Army : 
but is less pretentious and more practical than tlie majority of its 
congeners. Leaving the greater questions of Army organisation 
and administration to others, Dr. McNally is content not to go 
beyond liis metier, and consequently gives the authorities some 
very practical and sensible suggestions on medical or sanitnry 
reforms as urgently needed as, and little less important than, the 
greater (pio.stions wliich he judiciously leaves untouched. The 
points on wliich the author lays the greatest stress are : — the 
necessity for more suitable clothing and.food than those at present 
issued to tlio sepoy the advantage of paying more attention to 
the idijfsiqne of recruits And to the physical training of soldiers 
geneially ; and the lodgment of native troops in barracks under the 
(liroct supervision of their oflicers in^stead of in “such miserable 
and insanitary dwellings as our present ‘ Sepoy Lines ’ undoubt- 
edly arc.'’ » 


The llisfory of India from the Earliest Ages. By J, "J'alboys 
Wheeler, Secretaiy to the (^hief Commi.^^.^ioner of British Burma ; 
late Assistant fcVeretary to the Covernment of India in the 
Foreign Department: Author of The Geography of ficrodofus, 
&c., vK:c., volume IV^ Part I. — Mussulman Kuie, London : 
Tiubner & Co., 1870. 

» * 

W E notice the new volume df Mr. Wheeler’s History in this 
place, only to express our gratilication at the promptitude 
with wliich it has followed its predecessor. We propose to devote an 
article in an early number to a careful examination of this new 
instalment, which appears to be endowed with all the charms of 
Mr. Wheeler’s lively and agreeable style. In reviewdng his formi'r 
volumes we have generally had occasion to dissent from .some of 
his conclusions, which are apt to be somewhat startling, not to 
say heterodox ; and the present volume seems to us, on a brief 
survey, to be even irA)r6 imaginative than the earliey onc$. Buh 
Mr. Wheeler is a bold and clear thinker, if at times a little too 
much inclined to be sensational ; and his spirited arguments, if 
they do not always (piivince, at any rate never fail to instruct 
by suggcifting new lines or* thought, whilst they interest every 
reader.' 
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Kashmir cuxl Kash^jar : A Narrative of the Journey of the 
Embassy to Nash (jar, in 1873-74. lly li. VV. J3ellew/C S. 1., 
Surgeon- Major, Bengal Staff Corps, Aiitlior of Journal of a 
]\Iission to Kandahar in 1857-58.” “ Grammar and Dictionary 
of the Pukklito Language.” Krom the Indus to the Tigris,” 
&c, Loudon : Triibficr and Co., 1875. 

T his li^^ndsome volume, from the well-known pen of Dr. 

Bed lew, is of the highest value and importance, from 
many points of view. Every one has heard of the Atalik Ghazi 
and the great Muhammadan revolution.s of Western Cliina or 
Easterjj Turkestan, but ftAv know anything at all a]>out that 
]nysteriou.s personage and those obscure though important events ; 
Dr. Bellow in Iji.s Preface gives a very intclligildc rcsumC of 
what is known about th^m. The vast and imperfectly explored 
regions of Eastern Central Asia are daily, becoming of more 
interest to all English readers, as well* as to all Uussians; Dr. 
Bellcw' m his Litroducfion gives an admirably succinct account 
of those countries and their yihabitants, the.n’ history and jiolities. 
And finally, the remainder of the book is an agreeable description 
of a journey that combined the interests of highly adventuresome 
travels througdi unknown and dangerous regions, ^with the excite- 
ment of a political mission of a very important cliaractcr. We 
hope shortly to be able to offer *<)ur readers a more detailed 
account of this portion of Dr. Btllew’s book, r 


MarsOens'&umismata Orientalia : A New Edition. Part /.— 
Ancient India a Weights. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S., late 
of the East Imfia Company# j Bengal Civil Service. London : 
Triibner and Co , 1874. 

Marsdeids Eii^nisnuita Orienhdia : A New Edition. Part 
11.— Coins of the fjriuki Tur/airnans. By Stanley Lane. 
Poole, Corpus Christi College, Oxford. London : Trubner and 
Co., 1870. 

* % 

W E owe this truly magnificent publication— which, thougli 
nominally based on Marsden s great work, is really a new 
cyclopiedia of Oriental Numismatology ou a very grand scale— 
partly J;o the never-fluggiog energy of Mr.* Thomas, late B. C. S., 
and partly to the enterprise and public spirit of ibat prince of 
publishers, Mr. Trubner. 

The two parts that are now before us, are beautifully got up, 
and the illustiations superbly executed*. Altogether the work is 
of the kind that every nurnisrnatologist will gloat over: whilst to 
the Oriental historian and arcbjjcologist its incidental value will, 
be very great indeed. It will doubtlte find its way at once into 
the library of every Orientalist, 
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Alexa)‘\der the Great in the Punjab: From Arrian, Booh V. 
With Notes. By th(3 Hov. 0. E. ]\loberly, Assistant 

Master in Biigby Scliool. Rivingtons', London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge,' 1875. 

T his llttle book is uniform witli llie Rugby*' series of anno- 
tated English classics. Mr. Mobcrly ha.'? taken some slight 
and pardonable liberties with the questionable Grcelj; of Arrian, 
so as to screw it more up ?o the classical level ; ho has annotated 
the t^xt carefully, and prefixed a clear and readable introduction ; 
and the result is a work which will be valuable, not only as a 
school-book, but as an excellent little* monograph for students of 
Indian Antiquities, on the interesting subject of Alexander’s 
Punjab Campaign. 

• » 

A Short Introduction to ilte ordinary Prdhrit of the Sanshrit 
Dramas : With a lid of common Irregular Prd^crii words. 
By E. B. Cowell, Professor of Sanskrit in tlie University of 
Cambridge, and Holi. LL.D. of tbo University of Edinburgh. 
London : Trlibncr & Co., 1875. 

T he value ^ of this little work to the Sanskrit student may 
readily bo understood when we mention that in twenty-eight 
small pages of large type a sketcli of Prikiit grammar is given 
which contains a!\ that will bo reouired to enable a Sanskrit 
scholar to understand Ibc Prakrit of Kalidasa or JUiavabbuti. For 
a fuller understandinj; of the subject we must go *to Lassen 
and Weber, of course ; hut it is a very great convenience to have 
the chief points of Prakrit grammar and idiom laid down so 
concisely and clearly. ' 

The Vedarthaof(diia : Or, an attempt to interpret the Vedas. 
Bombay : Indu-Prakasb Press, 1870. 

W Eliave no hesitation in pronouncing this W'ork, of which we 
have now two numbers before us, as one of the best and 
most valualilc of those that have been i.ssued from the Native 
Press in India, It consi.st.s of a Marathi and an Engli.sli trans- 
lation of the Rig-Veda/side by side, witii tlio original J^ambita and. 
Pada texts in Sanskrit opposite to tliem. Tlie Mardtbi version is 
enriched with notes ; and tlie one defect of the work, — one that 
will bo felt severely by4ihose readers who do not know Maiaibi, — 
is that similar notes are not attached to the Engli.sli translation. 
Wo hope that it may yet bo not too late to amend this ; and in 
dho meantime wc heartily iickiiowledge that even in its pre.scnt 
f‘'rni, the work is a groat boon to students of the Vedas. 
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The PrlncrplcB of Comparative Philology. By A. H. Sayoe, 
Fellow and Tutor of Queen s College, Oxford ; Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, of the Society of Biblical Arclijeology, 
and of the German Oriental Society. Second edition, revised 
and enlarged. Londoji : Tiiibner and Co., 1875. 

I N common witKall ^students of the still youthful but rapidly 
developing science of glottology, we gladly welcome the ap- 
pearance of a second edition of Mr. Say<?c's highly suggestive work. 
His first edition is now so well known amongst all tho.se who take 
any interest in the subject, that we need say little more uT the 
volume before us, than that it is a careful revision of that earlier 
edition. Air. Sayce, as standing in the very front rank of 
As.syriologues, has been accustomed to the careful and laborious 
consideration of the evolution of language ; and many of his 
sti iking and ingenious hypotneses have already woiked themselve.s 
into the position of accepte^l principles. His leading and funda- 
mental ^theory — that the evolution of language has been analytic 
rather than synthetic,! e., that language starts with the sentence, 
not with the isolated word, is well known ; and is very nearly 
the same as that which* has been called the inteijectional theoiy 
of the origin of language. If this principle be granted, it must of 
couiso follow’ that all roots are merely the result (d giammatical 
analysis — as also all distinction l)etween flectional and derivative 
suflixes and the like. All these, antf many other interesting points, 
are fully and carefully discus.sed in Mr. Sayce’ book, which laistles 
with facts^ and arguments in support the position ho has 
taken up. 

lidUjioas and Aforal ScntiriocntSy metrically rendered frow 
Sauakrit writers : IVith an Introduction mid an Appendic 
containing exact translations in prose. By J. Muir, D.c.i*, 
LL.D,, Ph.D. London: Williams and Norgate, 1875. 

T his Uttle book, like everything from the pen of it.s learned 
author, bears all the marks of ripe and careful .schohir8lii[), 
and of being the product of a mind of the highest natural refine- 
ment combined with the highest cultivation. An acute and 
jjiofound introduction discusses the question (recently treated of 
iby PiY.'fe.ssoy Tawney in these pages) of tho‘ indehteduess of Sans 
krit writers to the moral teachings of the Bible. Of the epigrams 
and gnomes that fortn the text of the work, many are very 
happily turned into Engii.sh metre ; nml they well deserve, hotli 
in point and in purity of teaching, to liold a permanent place n\ 
the literature to which they have been transplanted. 
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Tamil Wisdom : Traditions concerning Hindu Sagesy and 
Sdeciions from their Writings. By Edward Jjswitt Robinson. 
With an Introduction by tbe late R'ev. Elijah Hoole, D.D. 
London : Wesleyan Conference Office, 1873. 

A n interesting little book, very simil/ir in its scope to Dr 
Muir’s Religious and Moral Sentimenisyrom the Sanshrit. 
It does for the literature of, tbe South what lir. Muir has done 
for the Sanskrit ; and some of the translations from Valluvar 
and Ouvvay are both spirited and musical. The Introduction by 
Dr. Hoole is interesting both for it§ own sake, and as being (we 
are informed), the last production of the pen of that veteran 
Missionary. 


The Indian StiidenVs Manual. By* J. Murdoch, ll.d. Madras, 
1875. 

D r. Murdoch is well known to many of our readers' as one 
of the most zealous and energetic educationists in India ; 
and be has probably done more than any other person in Southern 
India to improve the tone of school literature in tbe country. 
The book before us is a series of welhconsidered bints to Indian 
youths on their studies, moral conduct and religious duties. It 
is, of course, frankly Christianising in its exhortations, and as 
such, cannot be introduced into Government schools. But it 
may fairly be puC into the Iiands of all boys in Missionary 
colleges and schools,' and tbe welhmeant endcavQ.urs of its 
author to improve the character of our rising generation, will 
have the sympathy of every one who has at l^eant the welfare of 
this great Empire. * 


English Gipsy Songs : In Rommany, %vith Metrical English 
translations. By Charles S. Lcland, Professor E. H. Palmer, 
and Janet 'Inchcy. Loudon : TrUbuer and Co., 1875, 

M r. Leland says, in his Introduction to this curious and in- 
teresting collection of Gipsy Songs, I would observe, with 
regard to the origin of Rommany, that my fellow-labourer, Pro- 
fessor E. H, Palmer of Cambridge, has decided, on examining a 
vocabulary of more; than four thousand English Gipsy words 
collected by me, that nearly all of them, not of Greek or European 
origin, are Hindi or Persian, the Hindi greatly predominating.’' 
This curious fact, which will not be new to many of our readers, has 
been the subject of the patient and laborious research of Dr. Mik- 
Josich, one of the most indefatigable of the modern school of German 
philologists ; who, by the wdy, ought to derive much assistance 
his labours from the observations of Indian philologists, if 
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only these observatious were systematically recorded. We will 
quote one stanza from a sprightly ballad called Ballovas an 
yoras (Eggs add 13acov), both because it is a good specimen of 
the general style of these Rommany songs, and also because it 
will interest our readers to trace the Indian element in the 
language J 

Mdndy latched a hotchewitchi 
A boro hotchewitchi, 

A tullo hotchewitchi, 

A jallio 'dre the wesh. 

^D6i well de rye te rSni, 

A kuehto rye te rary, 

Ad’ adbi, ’tull the lAkkor ; 

Mandy dicked the dui besh. 

This Mr. Leland freely translates : — 

Oh ! I found a jolly hedgehog ; 

Oh ! I found a good fat hedgel^og, 

In the wood beyond the town. 

‘ And there came the lord and lady, 

The handsome lord and lady, 

And underneath the«branches 
1 saw the two sit down. 

It is much to be regretted that in the transcriptions, the compilers 
have adopted neither the Jonesian nor indeed any other method 
of transliteration ; doubtless the identification of the woods would 
have been much easier if« every word 'had been written as carefully 
as rani in the above extract (elsewhere print jd raunce). Thus 
rye (the word that occurs in the familiar Rc^mmany Rye) would 
be much rhore readily recognised if written rai ; again lull the 
mJckor should probably be tal (compare tlie Hindustani tal-khdna, 
an under-TOom or cellar) the rHkhn ; and of course boro is bara; 
tullo is probably motalA, the first syllabic being elided. The last 
line of the stan^sa (barring the Mandy, which is rather far off 
from main) would probably be easily understood by most Calcutta 
folk as it stands : and certainly every Anglo-Indian (remembering 
that chumd is the common Hindustdni woi;d for kiss) would 
readily understand these lines, a little further down, spoken by 
the Gipsy-woman who had played the eavesdropper : — 

If they jinued I dicked the chumors, 

^ If they jinned I shdned the chumors,' 

Oh ! the ikni would a*mered. 

In a song that is apparently a version of the well-known 
American ballad, One little, two little,^ thm little Indians, we 
get all the numerals up to ten, in a very familiar form :—Yec!c, 
dui, trin, shtor, panj, shor, afid, oitoo, enneah, desk. 

It is well worthy of notice that in tl\ese, as in such words as besh • 
quoted above, the Rommany is much closer to the Hindi or 
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rrikrifc forms than to the Persiatiized Urdu. The subject is a 
most interesting one, and will doubtless attract^, more and more 
attention. ‘ 


A Sheaf Cleaned in French Fields. By Toru Dutt. Bhowaniv 
pore, 1876. 

A COL LECTION* of charmingly light and tasteful translations 
from French lyrics selected from the works of Bdranger, 
Sainle-Beuve, Victor Hugo, and other poets. The translator is^ 
we understand, a young Bengali lady ; but she uses the English 
language with all tlie facility and grace of a skilled English 
writer, and we cannot but conclude that she has received much 
of her education in Europe. In any case, however, this book of 
short poems is a most interesting and pleasing one — pleasing by 
its iutriiisic beauties, and interesting as showing the high degree 
of natural taste, improved by culture and refinement, that may 
be found amongst the daughters of the coimtryk 


A Manual of Indian Cattle and Sheep; their Breeds, Manage- 
ment, and Diseases. By John Sbortt, M.D., V.S., F.L.S., F.z s,, 
&c., Surgedn- Major, Madras Medical Department. Madras, 
Higginbotham & Co., 1876. 

^ I HIS is a very useful book, from the pen of the first authority 
i on the sui/ject. Dr. Sliortt^s name will be known to most 
of our readers as thaw of a most successful breeder and importer 
of cattle and sheep, and one possessing a very remarkable store 
of knowledge and experience about them ; and this store is put 
at the disposal of every cattle- oreeder and mutton-club manager 
in India. The drugs prescribed are all cheap and easily pro- 
curable in this country, nearly all being found in every bazaar • 
and the descriptions of treatment arc simple and practical. The 
plates were specially prepared for the work, and are extremely 
well executed ; a*id the general get up of the book is such as 
we are accustomed to see in Messrs. Hingginbotham's excellent 
publications. 


Currency, Exchange, and Bxdlion : considered ivifji reference io 
the present crisis in the value of Silver, By T. Cave Winscom, 
Deputy-Collector of Coimbatore, Late Manager of the Bank of 
Madras, Cochin, and , Royal Bank of India, Mauritius, and 
Calcutta. Madras: Higginbotham & Co. 1876. 

W E have to thank the publishers for a copy of this brochure. 
Our readers will find the subject fully discussed in another 
page of this llevmv ; so in this place wc need do no more tliati 
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express our appreciation of Mr. Winscom’s labours in couiributing 
the results of his- valuable experience to the elucidation of this 
most pressiug arid difficidt problem. 


Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japarh VoL III, — rarts 
I, and II. Yolcohama : Japan Mail Office, 1875. 

T he Ai^atic Society of Japan is, wo believe, the youngest off- 
spring of the venerable Society of‘Bengal, the parent and ar- 
chetype of all such Associations ; and the bantling seems to *be a 
very vigorous one. The two nuinbeis of the Transactions now be- 
fojc us, contain some excellent papers that will be read with interest 
in a much wider circle than that immediately connected with 
Japan. Dr. Oeerts* paper on (he nsefid minerals and 
Metallurgy of the Japanese^ is a most important one, from an 
industiial and commercial point of view : \ve would commeml 
it to the notice of the Chain be rs of Commerce of the great 
centres 6f metallurgy in England. Another very lengthy paper, 
printed as ail Appendix to ^ Part I., is a anonograph by G. M. 
j^atow, Esq., Japanese Secretary to H. 13. M. Legation, Yedo, 
on the Revival of I\re Shinto: and » is a most valuable cou- 
tiibution to the infant science of Comparative R,p]igion. Pure 
Shinto is the name given to the ancient religion of the Japanese, 
that existed amongst that remarkable people from primitive 
times before the introduction of Buddhism iiKd the subsequent 
Confucian philosophy. In the present day ond‘ of the results of 
the intellectual and religious commotions cdiiscd by the introduc- 
tion of Western civilisation into Japan, stems to be an attempt 
. to effect a revival of this primitive form of religion — a movement 
which forms a striking analogue fo the somewhat similar Vedic 
revival, of which we have already seen something in the writings 
of some of our modern Indian scholars, and of which we arc 
probably destined to see a great deal more. 

Several valuable papers on the topography of the Empire of 
Japan will he found In the numbers under notice. An article on 
Japanese architecture, entitled Constructive Art in Japan, is 
of considerable general interest : though one of the features that 
seems to be of chief importance in a Japanese building, security 
Qgainst partbquakes, is fortunately of less 'consequence in most 
other countries. It is somewhat curious to' read of Boulevards 
in Yedo, and a grand new Towu-hall and a new Custom House in 
Yokohama, all buildings with some prehensions to high aichilcc- 
lural ait. 
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Islam under the Arabs. By Robert Durie Osborn, Major in the 
Bengal Staff Corps. London : Longmans, Green and Co., 1876. 

J UST before going to’press, we have at last received a copy of the 
first instalment of Major Osborn's long expected work ; and 
me preface informs us tliat the second portion, to be called The 
Khalifs of Baghdad, will appear next yea'^ ; a^jid the third will be 
entitled Islam in India. If the Calcutta Review were to give 
Major Osborn’s scholarly vrork its due meed of eulogy*, our readers 
might with some show of reason accuse us of self-praise : for 
most of the studies or sketches on which the work has been 
built up have appeared in these page?.; and for gome years past, 
no name has been more closely associated with the best efforts 
of this Review than that of the accomplished author who‘?e 
finished work we now hail with equal pride and pleasure. We 
will content ourselves, in this placO, tvith merely saying that the 
beauties alike of thought and of style,, that we have been accus- 
tomed to look for in Major Osborn s Essays, evidently lose nothing 
of their attractions in the more polished and more solid form of 
a carefully elaborated treatise. We are quite sure that the book 
will immediately take its place as the highest English authority 
on the subject of whicli it treats— a position to which its 
author’s crudii'ioL* entitles it, and which the many graces of his 
style will enable* it to muinlaiu. 
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AT? man who hath casted learning but will confess the many ways of 
profiting by those who,\xot contented with stale receipts^ are able to manage 
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The Proprietor and Publisher of the Culouita Review ha% 
much pleasure in placing the Octobe*r No. of that periodical 
in the hands of Subscribers prior ’to the Doorga P4)ojali 
Holidays, so that they may study its contents, which are 
unusually good, at* their leisure.* And as the January 
No. is well forward, he oonfidcutly hopes to issue it, which 
will bo one ot‘ tl^e best Nos. it has been his good tortune to 
{)ublish, at leaSt three clcai; days before the week’s holiday 
notified for the Proclanialion of Her Most Gracious Majesty. 
Queen Victoria, l^unpre^s of iiuiia 
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Aut. I.-IN the NIZAM’S COUNTRY, 

N aturally there are a number of thing?? which an 
inquiring stranger finds it haref to understand when first 
lie begins to look about him iVi India. Some of these only puzzle 
lum the more, the longer he thinks over them ; but others 
gradually become intelligible. Among the former, for example, 
is the question why it is that, notwithstanding the general exten- 
sion of railways, our European soldiers, instead of being quar- 
tered in health and vigour on the hills, are still located for 
the most part pVi the very spots occupied by them five and 
twenty years ago ; when it took ns many weeks as it now does days 
to move a regiment or batlery on any sudden emergency from one 
point to another, ^st sums of money are being laid out, in order to 
<'rcct on the plains tlt^inselves colossal barracks, such as,it is fondly 
liopcd will serve, if not to alter the climate of the districts in which 
they stand, at all events to prevent it from producing its natural , 
cilbets on tlie constitutions of tho3U subjected to it. If a register 
were obtained of admittances to hospital, iuvalidings, and deaths 
among European soldiers year by year for the last ten or 
lifteen years, at stations wlicrc barrack-building has been going on 
during that time on its grandest gcale, that would greatly assist 
ns in judging what effect on health the new barracks really 
have iiad. 

Another matter which puzzled the present writer; on finding 
himself, early in the year 18G9, serving in the heart of Jlis 
Highness the Nizam’s 'country, was the circumstance of a large 
division of the imporial army of India having been told on appa- 
rently for the exclusive use and advantage of our feudatory the 
Nawab of Hyderabad., This was a point on which many a growl 
was uttered over mirations mess-tables. That an ‘ardent 
mbreur like Cornet Longlegs, for example, should be sent to 
• kick, albeit without cooling, his heels in the centre of an 
Indian State, all for the sake of saving the Nizam from being 
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swallowed up by bis owu servants, or otherwise made aw;iy with, 
seemed against the natural order of things. But the subject, 
like most other subjects, was soon seen to admit of being 
looked at from quite kuother than the gallant Cornet's point of 
view. First of all, it was evident that the Nizam had not secured 
to himself the services^ of such a force for nothing ; nor even in 
consideration of what politicals love to expatiate on as the 
' ancient friendship subsisting between the two Governments.'’ 
The fact is one of his ancestors — the wisest of the family it may be 
presumed — had in a manner purchased the force from us outright ; 
or at all events, by ceding to us early in the present century a 
large extent of territory, had obtained from us a treaty stipulation 
by which we still stand pledged always to maintain within his 
dominions a certain fixed strength of European and native bat- 
tallions detailed from our own military establishments. The Hy- 
derahai Subsidiary Force is‘tlie name which was given at the time, 
and is still applied, to this .armament.* It is no‘L a separate force, 
or Contkigent; but is furnished and relieved by the Madras 
army, to which the regiments and batteries composing it be- 
long, It is quartered partly* in the old Cantonment of Secun- 
derabad, which takes its name from flourishing native town in 
its vicinity ; and partly in certain ranges of stately barracks, 
which have been under erection for many years a fcouple of miles 
or so to the northward, and have given a * locaf habitation and 
a name’ on the map of India to the V)bscure hamlet of Trimul- 
gherry lying near them. The whole position ^s within a conve- 
nient distance of the Nizam's capital. His# llighness has clearly 
liad the best of a bargain which has served, like the above, to 
interpose an impregnable bulwark between his lino and the 
chances of intestinal commotion during the greater portion of the 
century. Moreover a more flattering and pleasant mode could 
hardly have beeun resorted to for obtaining from the Nawab that 
contribution to tlie general defence of the empire at large, which it 
is plainly incumbent on every native State to furnish. The next 
time the gods send India another Marquis of Dalhousie to govern it, 
let us hope he will not occupy himself in devising or defending dubi- 
ous theories- of ‘ Lapse,' thereby enlarging the area of a sovereignty 
already perhaps overgrown, but . will bethink himself rather of 
federalising on one harmonious system those- native States which 
still refliain f and converting them from what they may now 
perhaps be called— -the disjecta membra of a bye-gone historical 
epoch — into hewn pillars in one consolidated edifice of empire. 
If ever this be done, then the share which should be assigned 
to each Slate in bearing the military burdens of the country 
may perhaps fall to be considered. At present we are in the ^ 
position of a foreign power which ‘Is culled upon to provide for 
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the military necessities of a vast empire, large portions of which 
yield us no direct revenue, owing to their being iu the hands of 
rulers of their own. This circumstance, taken in conjunction with 
numerous features in the organization aijd administration of our 
own military* and other establishments, may well help to account 
for the chronic deficits in the imperial treasury which serve 
from time to time to embarrass Financb ministers even of Sir 
R. Temple’s calibre. But even if the shares •contributed by the 
several native States to the maintenance of the mijitary arma- 
ments of the country eve/ come to be re-adjusted, we are not sure 
tliaf Hyderabad could be required to do much more in this way 
than it has already done ; or than was done for it at least by its 
good old friend the Company. Not only does the Nizam provide, 
as explained above, for the payment of a strong division of onr 
IMadrasarmy, but the districts which were ceded by his ancestor 
for tliat purpose have, as usual, ,so^ flourished under British 
management, that their Revenues are said to be largely in 
excess of the charge they were originally made over to us 
to meet. The surplus, of course, is absorbed in the {offers of 
the Presidency with •which the districts themselves have been 
incorporated, namely, Madras : while as for the portion of the 
Madras army the cost o< which has thus been taken off our 
hands, who 9an say that it has been alienated from us ; or 
that the telegraph and Suez Canal might not be put in requi.si- 
tion to move a portion, of* it to wherever it was required, iu 
Europe or elsewhere, in the event of a possible casus belli loom- 
ing on the Downiiig Street horizon ? In this respect, Hyderabad 
is but exposed to a danger which threatens India itself on a far 
more serious scale ; namtfly, the weakening on emergency of its pro- 
tecting force. India under its Empress, it* will be remembered, . 
no longer claims the services even of those few battaliou.s 
of localised European infantry which were maintained under 
the Company ; and which, when their brethren of the homo 
c.stablishment had been dispersed to China and Persia in 185f>, 
did so much to break the first shock of the terrible tempest of 
the following yeai'. In this view of the case, indeed, the Nizam’s 
little principality may perhaps bo considered better cared for 
tlian is the great Indian empire itself ; for even admitting that 
His Highness could not with any grace withhold his sanction to 
our withdrawing a portion of the Subsidiary Forpe in p, season 
of imperial difficuft}^ he has yet another and purely local, 
British force of bis own to fall back upon, namely, the Hyderabad 
Contingent. Originally tjiis was known as the Nizam’s Army. 
It was officered at first by European and Eurasian gentlemen 
holding Commissions only from the Nizam. But by degrees 
officers belonging to the Company’s own army were lent to His 
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Highness, for the purpose of improving the efficiency of the 
force ; which thus gradually became not only a very soldier-like 
and favourite service, but a sweet morsel of patronage under the 
tongue of various hig|^ authorities. A standing order ‘ot the 
service required all Commandants of batteries and regiments to 
vacate their appointments on attaining the rank of Major. This 
prevented the little andy from being selected, as it occasionally 
perhaps is now-a-*days, by veterans with large families and mure 
or less impaired vitality, as a quiet anchorage in which to “hold 
on,” as a grim but expressive phrase describes it, “ for their off- 
reckonings/’ * The regiments were commanded by men in“ the 
prime of life; some of whom would have adorned any army, 
indeed it is just possible that the high standard of efficiency 
presented by the Nizam’s army, both in its original form, and 
afterwards as the Hyderabad Contingent, may have had some- 
tiiing to do in reconirnepdujg the idea of denuding the regi- 
ments of the whole native army of India of their proper 
and essential complement of European officeis. Because the 
conditions of service under one of the principal Muhammadan 
piinces of India, namely thf Nizam, were tuch as to attract to 
his standards natives of means and of good famil}^ wlio were 
allowed to join as Captains, or at all ftveuts as Lieutenants, of 
troops, it has apparently been argued that tl^e ^ole played in 
the Nizam’s and other similar armies by native leaders of tliat 
stamp would equally be played by tli^ worn-out old Shhadais 
whom tlie adoption by us of the so-called irregular system 
lias served to promote into the places hithe/co held by officers 
of our owu race and characteristics, The experiment thus 
instituted has yet to stand the test 6f time. Witli regard, 
. however, to the Nizam’s army, the fly in the pot of honey was 
this ; namely, His Higln»ess was not always able to pay his 
soldiers. And as these included numerous officers of the Com- 
pany’s own arurtes, the Resident had often to take up the cudgels 
in their behalf. This led to unpleasant complications ; until at 
last Lord Dalhousie cut the knot after his own fashion, by calling 
upon the Nizam either to disband the brigade altogether, or make 

* The effect of theHe aanie * ofl- notice by the ‘gingerly’ pace ho 
rcirlsonings/ or ‘ Coloners Allowaijcee’ adopted when sent with an opler. 

on the niyula of some Indiaii mili- An irreverent A. D. C. was afterwanis 

t;uy oflicers of *the present time was administering* a little mild chaff to 
Well illustrated by a story that went the senior on this subject; when tliu 
the round of last year’s Camp of latter replied, * Ah, my boy, if you 
Exercise at Delhi. A veteran with- were a^nea! your off-reckoningM a.s I 
out eniployiueut had been impressed am, you would think twice IkIcm’ 
for the day, much to his disgust, you galloped across giouud hko 
as ‘ galloper,' or Orderly (dfieer, (o that ! 
a Biigadicr ; and atti acted general 
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over to the British Government, not indeed in sovereignty or 
perpetuity, but merely in trust, as much territory as would yield 
evei;^ year the sum required for its payment. The ultimatum 
thus dffered to the JSizam has been pretty generdlly regarded as 
one of the 'finest specimens of what is called Hobson’s choice to 
be met with in the whole range of Indian history. However, it 
may be presumed His Highness wince^ at the second a trilie 
less than he did at the first horn of the dilemma; for we find 
him consenting in 185J^ rather than disband his amiy, to make 
the required territorial assignment for its payment. The old 
luiifie of Nizam’s army was at the same time exchanged for that 
of llydeiabad Contingent ; those offtcers who were not in the 
service of the Company were pensioned off,* and the brigade 
became nominally, what it had long been in reality, an armament 
maintained by the Company at the expense of the Nizam for the 
defence of His Highness’ country.* .In spite of one or two dis- 
advantages, the Hyderabad Contingent has well sustained the 
military reputation of the Nizam’s army of former day^. Times 
are changed it is true. Bands of Rohilla free-lances are no longer 
apt to muster in the ‘Hyderabad territory, sack a town or village, 
and suddenly disperse again, as was the fashion twenty or tliiity 
years ago. Therefore thb hoot and saddle is sounded less fre- 
quently in tho liyesof the modern than of the ancient force ; and 
it is just possiWe that both horses and riders may have grown a 
trifle thicker in the wind,,and fuller of gb’th than they once were. 
But, on the whoWj there has been improvement, not detciioration ; 
and the distingu^Jjed service rendered by a portion of tlio 
hiigade during the mutinies, when detached by the Resident of the 
day, the late Colonel Havidson, to strengthen the Central India 
column under Sir Hugh Rose, ^hows how Itiirly the Contingent’ 
also, and not merely the Subsidiary force, may be reckoned upon 
as a possible support to our own military resources in the 
time of need. 

What with the Maol Ali races, weekly cricket-matches, fre- 
quent pic-nics to places of interest near the city, and plenty of 
snipe-shooting and coursing, our first cold season at Secunderabad 
passed only too quickly away : and it was the universal opinion 
of Her Majesty’s — th regiment that India was a far better country 
than it was called. ^ The Nizam’s death happened very suddeidy, 
just about the time now referred to. And though no delay 
occurred in declaring his infant son Mir Mahbub Ali Khan as his 
successor, yet the event led many of us to cast hankering glances 
at that ‘ chapter of Acci(ients,’ or * force of circumstances,’ which 
is said to have had so much to do with the up-building of our In- 
dian empire. The armed demonstrations which the officer then in 
tempoiary comnuind of the, Subsidiaiy Foice deemed appropriate 
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to the occasion imparted a charming fillip to us all ; and an 
old Major, who had helped to sack Delhi and Lucknow, began 
about the same time to inquire in what part of the city the 
Nizam s treasures were 4ept. But every thing remained ped(^ful. 

Ill due time the month of April ushered in the ti'ying Indian 
liot season. Owing to a scanty rain-fall the previous autumn, the 
winds that year thre^fened to be hotter, and the temperature 
higlier, than is us*ual at Secunderabad. The water also began to 
run low in the wells ; and it was a bad look-out for the little collec- 
tions of flowers in pots around our quarfers ; the probability being 
that they would all be dried up before the rains set in. Already 
the rocky plain on which the barracks stood bore as little resem- 
blance to the green expanse it had presented when first wo 
encamped on it, a few months before, as the great African 
desert does to the garden of Iran, or the vales of Cashmere. 
The first thing one saw in morning, supposing him an early 
riser, was the sun gathered into a ma^guant looking red fire-ball 
on the horizon, preparatory* to expanding himself for the day into 
a power and pre.sence so intense and all.-pervading as to leave 
one sensible or conscious, opt-of-doors at least, of little else save 
him only. Even towards night, when his fire was quenched for 
a time, the earth seemed hot as a volcano; and. instead of cool 
breezes, a blue mist or haze — the condensed es^en^e possibly of 
cholera or small-pox — would spring up and thicken all round 
the horizon, as if the hef\vens still hissed,, after the heating they 
had received. Blasts of hot dry wind ran riot^all day long, now 
with clouds of dust, now with whirling coj^imus of withered 
leaves stripped from the trees ; whose huge bare branches 
threw a weird dash of winter into the hot and glowing landscape. 
•The seasons so jostle «ne another in India that it is hard to say 
when it is winter, when spring, and when autumn. Each tree 
and plant seems to keep its own seasons in fact. In a garden 
in the Deccan,* the rose “ pitches her golden throne,’' as the Per- 
sian poets describe it, from one end of the year to the other ; 
but of two rose-bushes on the same bed one perhaps will be blos- 
soming when the other is hybernating. And then again the 
mango-tree is in the full glory of its dark green foliage, and 
maturing its delicious fruit, at the very time when many of its 
forest companions arc shedding their leaves, and passing through 
their brief period of repose, that is, in March and April. But, 
on the whole, the hot weather seems to bo to* the vegetation ot 
India what winter is to that of temperate climes ; and the 
ample layer of withered leaves which^then covers the surface 
of gardens and orchards acts like the snows of Europe in 
protecting the earth, from the extreme of temperature, and 
allording a grateful shelter to the hjilf-dead herbs and grasses. 
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Not till the rains begin to fall do these leaves decay ; and thoir 
elements arc thus returned to the earth just at the time when 
nativi^e’s annual awakening makes their fertilizing effects most 
valuable. ) 

In proportion as the reign of desolation closed in around our 
l)arracks did that of ennui and weariness,commcnce within. 'Fhe 
ladies must have found it even more tiresqme than wo did. 
Visit-posing, during the day at least, was suspended for the 
present. The regimental ooroquet-ground too was so dried up, 
and the air even after sunset was always so hot and unre- 
fresning, that this once favourite lounge gradually becamo 
deserted. We bachelors saw little either of the ladies, except 
during certain weary nights when private theatricals would he 
persisted in for their amusement, or of the married officers, except 
on parade, or at certain inevitable dinner-parties ; but, finding our 
several quarters waxing intolerably* like bakers' ovens or heated 
brick-kilns, were fain to ensconce ourselves from morning till night, 
much in the style of a beleaguered garrison, in the mess-rooms ; 
where, with wet mattings in the door-ways, and a plentiful supply 
of cooling liquors alwhys on tap, it was voted just possible to 
chase the lingering hours away. But how is it that our country- 
men will not accept their fiappiness, even when it is permitted to 
them to bo idle ^.Labour being part of the curse pronounced on 
man, why is it fhat, when left without anything to do, he so 
generally becomes miserable I Ded'pere in loco is sweet no doubt : 
and none have indulged in it more heartily than some of our 
hardest workers. B^t semper desipere sounds to those who have 
tried it, and who have anything in them at all, rtfnich like a 
sentence of solitary imprisonment for life. How many of our 
pursuits and sciences, and even,,of our very^religions— how many 
more especially of what are termed the modern schools of thought 
— have been invented and cultivated merely to relieve men from 
the weariful paius of vacuity. Some, on seeing a fine day, will be 
seized with an irresistible impulse to *go out and kill something ; * 
perhaps a lordly stag, or salmon ; perhaps only a hare, or even a 
few barn-rats — capital fun those last afford too when ferrets and 
terriers are up io their work. Possibly this ardor venaticus has 
its roots in the days when men were * mighty hunters before the 
Lord,* and hunted tl^at they might eat. But that it owes its 
continued force to tj^e necessity we are under of staying the pangs 
not of hunger, but of idleness, seems more than probable. Others 
when without occupation will succumb under an ardor of a dif- 
ferent kind, even the tacoathes scribendi. How many, we would 
like to know, of those books (and articles too) of making of which 
there is said to be ‘ no end,* owe their existence to no other cause 
than a craving on their autkors* part to do something, when there 
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is iiotlmig very ilefiuitc devolving on him to do. Burns’ familiar 
lines aio to the point : — 

4 country fellow at the plough, 

His acres ttlled, he’s right enough ; 

A country lassie at her wheel, 

Her dizzens done, she’s unco weol ; 

But gentlelnen, and ladies warst, 

Wi’«3’ea down want o* work are curst ; 

'J hey loiter, lounging, lank, and lazy, 

I’hough deil hae’t ails them, jet uneasy ; 

Their days insipid, dull, and tasteless. 

Their nights unquiet, long, and restless,’’ 

To the curious .adjustment by which leisure for work so fre- 
([uently generates a craving for something to do must proi)ably 
be credited a large portion of what is achieved in the course of 
every year by some of the world’s most valuable workmen. But 
as for us, when the weary Kot weather had reduced our duties 
to something like stagnation point,* and cut* us off from most 
of our ordinary pursuits and amusements, there was really nothing 
for it, except tlie old story to * go out and shoot something/ 
Garrison schools of Instruction had not * at tliat time been 
extended as has since been the case. ^Even if there had been 
one at our door, it would certainly have been closed, like every- 
thing else, for the hot weather ; while the Instructor himself was 
enjoying a well-earned holiday on the hills, fortunately tlio 
surrounding country abounded in opportifnities for the sportsman. 

A portion of the press has lately been trying to .fnakc out a case 
against Indian officialdom, on a charge of«preserving the 
NaturcB of their districts for their own special delectation. Some- 
thing of this kind might perhaps have been looked for at 
Hyderabad, if anywlfcre in India. Large tracts of country arc 
there held by powerful nobles, any of whom might well have 
l)een a tiger-preserver, either from hunting propensities of his 
own, or moved by a quiet hint from some political officer who 
was fond of the sport. But nothing of this kind has ever been 
known. On the contrary, the mo.st willing .and liberal assis- 

tance is afforded both by the British and native authorities 
to every one desirous of traversing the country in quest of big 
game. Elephants are lent to them by the Nizam’s govern- 
ment, and fed at the expense of the State all the time they are 
thus em'^loyed. A money-reward is also paid for every beast of 
prey destroyed. Officers usually divide this among their followers, 
so that all may work with a will. A similar reward is equally 
claimable by the humblest village herdsman who has the luck 
some moonlight night, when watching beside a pool of water, 
to send a bullet from his matchlock througli a tiger or panther ^ 
as he comes to drink. A tiger that lias thus been shot during 
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tlic nigbt, and whose huge carcase is being brought in on a 
cart, for the sake of the reward, is an object occasionally 
met with in one's early morning rides in the environs of Hydera- 
bad. The hot season, weary as it was' in Cantonment, was 
the time of times, we found, for tiger-shooting. Water is 
then very scarce ; and the beasts of the. forest are much res- 
tricted to places near which it is to be found. Trees and shrub, 
too are nearly all shedding their foliage ; so that thickets imper- 
vious to the eye at other seasons are then comparatively bare and 
open.^. In April or May, the hunter, if mounted on an elephants 
can generally depend on seeing his game as soon as the latter 
can see him. In the months when the forest is green, on the other 
hand, the difficulty of marking down and getting a shot at a 
tiger is much increased by the denseness of the cover. 

If your readers would care to be conducted with a party of 
sportsmen through a two-months' tiger* campaign in the Nizam s 
country, doubtless there are pens now in India far more capable 
than the present writer's which would do so were a hint thrown 
out. As it is, who knows but the task might even have been 
attempted here, had not a small appointment chanced to devolve 
upon him and compel lujn to remain at head-quarters, just 
as the party which he was to have accompanied was about to 
set out. Tents and servants had been sent on a few marches 
in advance, our intention beipg to ride after them and catch 
them up. This modest instalment of my' original programme I 
was still glad enough to have the enjoyment of ; and a right 
merry party we formed as we started one morning copsiderably 
before day-break for ouj; little encampment. This we found 
pitched in a magnificent mango-grove, which really seemed to 
afford a more ample shelter from' the sun than did any of the 
houses we had been living in' at Trimulgherry, notwithstanding 
that the latter had been erected by the Government Department 
of Public Works on the most approved plans. Traps to catch 
sunbeams were tliey at the best ; ami very uncomfortable co- 
tenants the said sunbeams proved, us we had been experiencing 
to our cost. The shade of the mango-trees, on the other hand, 
seemed to have wonderful power of excluding the heat ami 
glare, while admitting every ‘caller breeze' that stirred. 
Modest as we had thought our klongings, it was surprising what 
considerable dimensions the encampment presented. This was 
chiefly caused by the presence of the Government elephants and 
tlioir attendants ; and useful as the venerable pachyderms were 
subsequently, when ga^rae ^vas on foot, they did yeoman s service 
«'vcu from the first, by lending to the party that modicum of pves- 
Jigo which compasses so many objects in eastern countries. 

Very early the following i^ioiniiig, my companions ronliiuicd 

K 
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their way in high spirits towards the distant tiger-covcrs they 
were bound for ; while I, tentless and alone, had to think only of 
posting back to, Wracks. Just then, my faithful friend api fol- 
lower, Salah-ud-Din, stepped upon the patch of moon-light which 
surrounded the spot where 1 sat ; and it was easy to see from his 
air that he had something great to tell. A remarkable fellow in 
his way was this tSalah-ud-Din. The only son of a regimental 
Munshi, he had attached himself to me almost from the first 
day of my*joioing, as pertinaciously as if I had been a candi- 
date for the Staff Corps, and therefore likely to be able ^ome 
time or other to make a Rasaldar or a Deputy Collector of him, 
which I was not.- As it was, the advantages of the intimacy lay 
nearly all with me : for I found him a far more pleasant teacher 
of his native languages than his old father the Munshi, who took 
5?nuff with an avidity not conducive to cleanliness, and had more- 
over a habit of chewing incessantly a mixture of unknown and 
nasty condiments. Salah-.nd-Din’s *1088005 were imparted rather 
secretly «.nd reluctantly. A Moslem of Moslems, he insisted on 
the privilege claimed by every follower of Jhe Prophet of being a 
sipahi, or soldier born ; and all that one had to do to make him 
twirl liis mustachios and scowl was ^to hint that a Munshi’s son 
must needs be a Munshi too. His father, like many another wise 
men, had a foolish, albeit very strong-minded, wife. This good lady 
rejoiced in the name of Zubdat-ul-Njsa, or the ‘ cream of woman- 
kind ;/ and though liviifg in a harem— ff the term can be given to 
an area of fifty square yards, enclosed with walls of mud, and 
tenanted only by herself and a few domestk?f— ruled her husband 
as completely, and knew the affairs of he< neighbours as thorough- 
ly, as if she hq.d dwelt on the top of the great mosque itself. 
Tracing her descent, to her own satisfaction at least, to Tipii 
Sultan, the dream of her life was to see her son reviving the mili- 
tary associations thus created, instead of merely continuing the 
old paternal line of bookmen. Scholars she thought very little of 
indeed ; and the first and last time her husband had ventured to 
try conclusions with her was when he had set. his heart on intro- 
ducing the hope of their house to some useful career. The oppor- 
tunities of doing so which the Hyderabad government affords to 
its subjects arc such as do it much credit. Apart from the mili- 
tary and civil services proper of the Nizam, which are sup- 
plied chiefly,* by natives of the country itself, there is a Medi- 
cal School, where numbers of youths of respectable families are 
educated up to a high standard of qualification as surgeons and 
doctors of in^cdicine ; also an Engirteering College, which is 
designed to do for the young men of Hyderabad what the in- 
stitution at Cooper's Hill is doing for those of our own countiy. . 
But the ' cream of womankind,’ lik(! Hob Roy, looked do\Yn upon 
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engineers as mere mechanical persons and upon doctors as 
even worse than Munshis : and so it was decreed that poor Salah- 
ud-L)in should spend the golden years of his ^outh in flying 
kites from the housetop; breeding pigeons.^; swaggering about with 
his turban c6cked on one side of his head, and a dagger or two in 
his belt ; training fighting cocks ; patronizing rack girls, as the 
glee-maidens or ‘sweet-singers* of this coujjtry {jre termed, and in 
other similar pursuits which liave been supposed to adorn the 
character of a gentleman in other quarters of the globe than the 
Deccan. Indeed his mother had objected even to his being 
taught to read ; for her theory was that a man who knows he can 
master any subject he likes at any time,, simply by referring to a 
book about it, will never take the trouble practically to inform 
himself about anything as he goes along ! So far as this went, 
however, her views were not carried out, her son s naturally active 
mind having served to make a capital •Persian scholar of him, in 
spite of all that could be said. The end of it all, alas, was this. 
By dint of much scheming, and after ‘many an ofterin^ to her 
favourite saints, Zuhdat~ul-Nisa had compassed the lad’s marriage 
into the family of a great man in the cijy of Hyderabad. More than 
a week had been spent in celebrating the event with entertainments 
and various forms of rejoicings; the inevitable effect of which would 
be to steep the pooy old Munshi in debt and poverty for the remainder 
of his days. Just as all was supposed to be happily terminating 
with a display of fire-works or/ a grander spale than ever, a badly- 
made rocket sailed straight into the bridegroom’s face, and injured 
him so that he died ^^P^tly afterwards. 

Nothing had been seen of Salah-ud-Din during ovir sojourn 
of the day before in thd mango-grove. He had ridden out with 
us to camp, and then disappeared ; to di.splLiy, *as we thought, 
his handsome form, lithe Marhatta pony, and new leopard-skin 
boots to such admirers as might be forthcoming in the adjoining 
village. But whatever he may have been doing with himself, 
he had certainly picked up a bit of information which had eluded 
the inquiries of all the men who had been scouring that very 
piece of country to procure news of tiger for us during the better 
part of the laat fortnight. The reticence displayed by a whole 
country-side in India is sometimes very remarkable. One would 
expect people to be only too glad to aid in destroying savage 
beasts which thin their' herds, and often make the Joresti paths 
unsafe even for man* himself. But just as the natives, as a rule, 
are reluctant to say anything of outrages which human robbers 
commit on their homeciteajs, for fear of suffering unknown evils 
at the hands of the police who would be sent to inquire into 
Ihe case, so do they seem to hang back from bringing down 
•parties of sportsmen on tbeir neighbourhood, at all events 
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when such parties cousist of gentlemen not personally known 
to them. Pei haps it is that they fear being compelled 
to leave their fields, and officiate for whole days as betters, 
pci haps that flicy ha\e a strong natural objection to* their 
favoiuitc heifers being carried off, even on payment, and tied up 
at nightfall in the open, to act as lures to the tiger. But what- 
ever the explanalion may be, the fact of their reluctance to 
help is often illustrated. The present was a case in point ; 
and it equally served to show how difficult it is to obtain 
intelligence in India, when the people who are in possession 
of it would prefer its not reaching our ears. Our own 'paid 
scouts had been roaming the country for days without learning 
what Salah-ud-Din became acquainted with before he had eaten 
his first meal in the village ; namely, that a tigress and cubs 
had their lair among the ravines of an adjoining hill. He 
never would have beard word about it if his connection with 
the party of sportsmen whose tenl^ whitened the neighbouring 
clump of trees had been known. But being taken merely for 
a passing traveller, he soon found out that the bloody deeds 
of the tigress were on tjie tongue of 'every old man and 
maiden when they met at the village well. Day was now 
breaking fast : and tlie accuracy of Salah-ud-Diifs information 
could not be doubted when he led the way. ta a patch of 
jungle only a couple of miles off, where the h'alf-eaten carcase 
of a huge grey boar jvas lying. It vvas plain there had been a 
terrible fight between the boar and the tigress ; for the ground 
showed ^larks of a scuffle for yards on ev^y side. The tigress 
had made rbut one repast on her conquered foe ; and several 
jackals stole off with a rustling noise through the long dry yellow 
grass as wc approached the carrion. It seemed, too, as if all the 
vultures of the Deccan were on the move. Numbers of them 
were already sweeping in long steady circles round and round 
the spot ; while others kept arriving from the four quarters 
of the heavens. The formidable dimensions of the pair of tusks 
which projected like sword-blades full six inches out of the 
grizzly monster's jaw made it easy to believe what a herdsman 
told us, namely, that the tigress herself had received a proper 
crippling in the fray. She was said to have been barely able, 
the previous afternoon, to drag herself from ^ her lair to the pool 
where ^she l^ad gone to driuk^ so deeply had her flanks been 
ripped. Here was a strange adventure! llad Salah*ud-Din’s 
own proper engagements in the village the day before only ad- 
mitted of his bringing us this intelligeqce a little earlier, it would 
indeed have been welcome. Even now, a messenger could easily 
have been found to re-call the sportsmen who had gone on. But 
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they were making for, that it seemed doubtful whether they 
would caro to returu. As for myself, besides being the merest 
novioe in Indian woodcraft, I hadn't so much as a gun with 
me, and was due moreover at the orderly rpom thal very forenoon. 
There was no course for it therefore but to mount and away ; 
leaving Salah-ud-Din on the spot to serve^ as a kind of sentinel 
over the tigress. During a thirty-mile jride ^into Cantonment 
there was time enough to revolve the ways and means of bagging 
her. One idea was to retiyn at nightfall, and taking* post on a 
tree or boulder near the carcase of the boar, lie in wait, rifle in 
hancf, till she came to renew her feast. This plan is not gener- 
ally a dangerous one, as far as risk of attack from the quarry is 
concerned ; though the sportsman is apt to fall asleep and 
drop from his perch. More frequently a terrified gun-bearer or 
other attendant, by coughing or moving just at the time when 
silence is most imperative, gives warning to the tiger, and so 
defeats the object *of the vmteh. But at best this seemed a 
very poaching style of setting to work. *Ere evening too n^ws came 
in, first that the remnants of the boar had been carried off bodily 
by the village leather-dlessers, to whona roast pork was a bon-bouche 
even when killed by a wild beast ; and then that the tigress 
herself had shifted her quarters, and gone into hospital, as it were, 
in some fastn^sa not as yet discoverable* For several days the 
bulletins all rad to the same purport. The tigress had either 
moved off to a different, locality altogether, or had grown so 
cowed by the injuries inflicted on her by the boar that she had 
gone in for a little faffing and seclusion. She could hardly have 
died without the vultures revealing the spot where she lay ; and 
as she was scarcely likely* to have migrated while her wounds were 
still fresh, I was quite prepare^ for the ne\t8 sent in after a few 
days, to the effect that she was falling as briskly as ever again 
on the cows and young buffaloes of the surrounding hamlets 
There was no need therefore to resort to the expedient which is 
necessary when the presence of a tiger in any particular locality 
is merely suspected, and his whereabouts is unknown, namely, 
to tether some poor calf or goat overnight near his supposed 
haunts, so ar- to lure him into betraying his existence by a kill. 
In this case * dlls were being made to our hand almost every 
day, and it onty repiained to take the field. For all but the 
hardiest and most sportsmen, to stalk tigers ^on foot 

is to court nearly certain death. The game may be carried on 
for a long time it is true ; but sooner or later the end is pretty 
sure to come. Tigers'are «f diverse moods and tempers, as are 
men. There is the man-eater, who smelleth the battle afar off,’' 
and comes on with a roar as of victory, the moment he spies his 
foe. And there is the arrauV coward or cur, which, even after a 
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couple of bullets have played thud on his ribs or scapula, has no 
pluck for a charge. But, generally speaking, the tiger that has 
been wounded will charge home with appalling effect. Two or 
three stout-hear'led sporj-smen, standing shoulder to shoulder, may, 
and do, doubtless, even tWn very often set all the brute's 
fury and agility at defiance, and lay him dead at their feet, 
perhaps just at th^ moQient when the first puff of his hot and 
carrion-tainted breath has come surging against the face of his 
destined victim. But when the sportsnyin is alone, or attended 
only by a native gun-bearer — though these are often very staunch 
— the chances against him and in favour of the tiger are fenor- 
mously increased, no matter.how iron his nerve and unerring his 
aim. Even supposing him to have met the monster foot to foot, 
and sent him roaring back among the dense brushwood, with a 
Jacob’s shell exploded somewhere among his muscles, the crowning 
peril has yet to be faced, iu/ following him up through the tangled 
labyrinth of jungle. This is often,, so thick, that at the very 
moment jvhen one may be concluding that his prey, if hit at all, 
must have made good his retreat, he may in reality be crouching 
less than ten yards off, and poising himself ftr his last and fatal 
spring. Some of the best Deccan sportsmen deliver their first at- 
tack on foot, and then finish the business from the back of an 
elephard,. This greatly lessens the risk of accident ; though it 
must always be hold a source of danger for any bne to walk up 
to and fire at a tiger. Poing the wdrk on foot affords a fine test 
and exercise, no doubt, of some of manhood’s rarest powers. But 
when those powers are plainly undeveloped^ have grown rusty 
from disuse, the attempt seems mere fool-hardiness, such . as 
savours of ignorance rather than of true iourage. 

• A couple of ele^hfifnts were easjly procured and sent out to the 
care of Salah-ud-Din. One of them was but a baggage-animal, 
and looked old and wicked enough to have carried the Patriarch 
Job. The other was a female called Ghalan-piariy or ' she of 
the delectable paces.’ There is as much difference among 
elephants as among horses in this matter of paces. A day’s journey 
on a rough elephant is a punishment adequate for any minor 
ofience. A sweet-paced one like Chalan-piari bowls over the 
ground both smoothly and smartly. Very commonly too the 
rougher an elephant’s paces the slower his^ speed, so that the 
duration! of the penance is in the ratio of its severity. 

The scene of action could be easily reached "by following for a 
certain distance a tolerable highway over which Her Majesty’s 
mails were then conveyed between Hyderabad and the nearest 
point on the line of railway. For this special service a primitive 
kind of mail-cart was maintained ; a mere box rudely fastened to a 
couple of wheels, and drawn by a single horse or pony. The 
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native who drove the cart was the only human burden which it 
was designed to carry ; but there was room beside him for one 
passenger, provided the latter wasn't a stout ono. Such are tho 
attractions of rapid locomotion, even when it is a case almost of 
‘ cita mors venit^ aut victoria losta* that travellers of the hardier 
kind, when passing between Hyderabad.and the distant railway 
station, Avere fain to pay their ^5 for 4he .f)rivilege of being 
half-flayed by the sun, and bumped and excoriated all over, 
during a two hundred mile ride on the mail-cart, instead of taking 
the ^ more luxurious though far slower conveyance which was pro- 
vided for passenger traffic, and which consisted of a bullock-coach 
not unlike a small covered four-poster set on wheels. All this is 
changed noW. Like many better conveyances, the mail-carts, 
bullock-coaches, roadsters, riding-camels, and palanquins of the 
Nizam’s capital have all been fairly knocked off the road by a 
railway which at last connects that efty^with the rest of the world. 
This has been cohstructed* entirely the expense of the native 
Government, to which of course it is considered to beloag. It is 
managed by ourselves though for all that, exactly as if it were 
our own. In the case of a country like India, there is this draw- 
back to railway-travelling^ that it gives us but small opportu- 
nities of increasing our scanty knowledge of the people. Every 
country has Its* pulse, if we could but succeed in laying tho 
finger on it. India has many pulses, beating very varied mea- 
sures, and telling sometimes of tranquillity and plenty, but oftener, 
it is to be feared, of famine, mutiny, and insurrection, or even 
possibly of some mi^ty crusade, before which, if only it could be 
developed, the foreigner^ must go down like flax before the fire. 
Few had a bettor chance of feeling those pulsatjons and reading 
those signs, than the traveller of former diiys ; who, in covering 
every hundred miles, would pitch his tent beside at least half-a- 
dozen separate towns or villages, halting for a day or two among 
their people, mingling with and learning something from all. But 
in these times a man may traverse the length and breadth of 
India by rail witliQiit gleaning much information about the tracts 
passed through, save that they are all alike uncomfortably warm, 
and that the tS-ble is well-served or ill in this railway refreshment- 
room or that! The very mishaps and adventures of the old 
modes of travelling-^the broken coach, or mutinous palanquin- 
bearers, or foundered nag — served to throw one on flie people in 
ways productive of good-feeling at the time, and kindly memories 
ever afterwards. But as for a railway accident, Avhen that occurs, 
we all know there is sVnalkreal help for the sufferers till a special 
train arrives on the spot, charged with a flying brigade from the 
^ nearest college of surgeons ; whose kindly offices with amputating 
•"iaw and trephine hardly belong to that class of expericncL-s which 
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like ^iieas and his companions, we shall one clay love to look 
back upon. In 1869, however, the Hyderabad rnail-cart was 
still on the road^ and started from the Secunderabad post office 
at seven o’clock every morning. A frail thing it certainly seemed 
to take one*s seat upon ; but it was better than it looked. Nothing 
could be less like a mail-coachman than tl\.e wiry sprawling “ brown 
brother ” by whose side the adventurous traveller would find 
himself seated on jumping on the cart. But the fellow knew his 
business for till that : and queer as he * would have looked and 
felt behind a team of English posters, the best coachman in ]^ug- 
land would have felt equally at fault had he been set to take tho 
Hyderabad mail-cart its first^forty miles towards Sholapur, with a 
whip that worked on the flail principle, and harness much 
eked out with rope or string. Each animal that was put to 
seemed to have a* peculiar nature of its own, the ins-and- 
outs of which had evidently been stored in the memory of the 
driver. One needed only a jerk of thv3 bit to start him like a race- 
horse, ar.d would stop dead if he felt the whip. Another had to 
be dragged along the first few hundred yards by means of a haul- 
rope hitched round one of his^ fore-pasterns. With this old screw 
again — a scarred Rosinante from the ranks of the Horse Artillery— 
it was this simple programme, to keep at him with the flail from 
start to finish ; tlie only difficulty being that whenever the driver 
had to sound his bugle, in order to clear the way, "'the intelligent 
([uadruped would rightly judge that whip and bugle could not be 
plied at one and the same time, and so would come to a sudden 
halt. His successor perhaps would be a vairffint Deccan pony, 
with this as his idiosyncracy, that if ho allowed to walk for a 
bit, and humoured^ with a stinger from the double-thong just on 
■gaining a certain bridge or tree, ofl he would dart, and slack not 
his speed for bog or brae till his stage was done. The heat grew 
intense as the forenoon wore on, it was like riding by the side of 
Phoebus Apollo in the very chariot of the sun. Tbe pace 
was good enough, or at all events the motion violent enough, 
to serve the illusion ; and occasionally a cloud , of sand, scourged 
by the wind into the form of a whirling pyramid, would 
race yard for yard alongside of the car, until a fresh gust 
from some other quarter would drive its scorching particles right 
into our faces. As long as the motion conj^inued, all this was 
bearable'^nough, with the help of a wet sheet .hung loosely round 
the face and body. This mitigated the heat of the wind, and, 
rapidly drying, produced a sensible effect on tho temperature at 
the same time. But as often as a stoppage occurred at one of the 
wayside hovels where tho relays were kept, the current of life 
itself seemed to come suddenly to a stand-still along with the cart ; 
and the sensation on the whole was as ^f wc had pulled up at the 
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main entrance of Tartarus. Owing to an accident caused by the 
horse on one occasion shying at a bridge, and diving headlong into 
the I'avine below, it was nearly noon ere the spot was reached 
where a pony, was waiting under Salah*ud-»Din*s care to carry me 
across country the rest of the way. A short ride brought us to 
the mango-grove where our camp of a few^days before had stood. 
No tent had been sent out this time; and*the >only shelter ob- 
tainable, besides that of the trees themselves, was such as was to 
be found on the lee-side o^ a curious piece of parti-co?oured wall 
standing all alone on the margin of the grove. This was one of 
those open-air places of worship called Eedgahs which the Mu- 
hammadans love to rear in the environs of every .town or village 
wliere they dwell. Dressed in their best clothes, they congregate 
round them in multitudes on certain religious feast-days or holi- 
days ; unite together in religious exercises ; and then disperse to 
their ordinary avocations. Unlike the* Masjid^ or mosque, the 
Eedgah presents bul limited loom for the display of architectural 
richness or beauty, further than being pointed at the top^ like a 
Gothic arch, and surmounted with minarets. It varies in size and 
character according to the means of the communities erecting it. 
But its design is commonly the same ; namely, a roofless wall 
pointing silently heaven-ward in the solitary place, like a finger 
held up by Na*ti\fe’s own self to raise men's thoughts to spiritual . 
things. 

Salah-ud- Din’s budget &f news was ol' a mixed kind. There 
was no doubt about the tigress. A calf which had been pic- 
queted out the evcitSig before as a bait, had been pounced upon 
and half-eaten during the night. But it had turned out to be a 
myth about the cubs ; or at all events if they ha^ ever existed at 
all, which was doubtful, the villagers had managed to dispose of 
them. Worst of all, Chalan Vian had been suddenly seized with 
illness of some kind, and was unfit to be moved from her 
picquets. This reduced us to the old baggager, of whose man- 
ners in the presence of a tiger there were different accounts. 
There being no help for it, however, the hoivdah was bound 
on his back, the mahouty or keeper, took his proper post astride his 
neck, with a *tO0 bearing on the root of each ear, while Salah-ud- 
Din and myself climbed into our places, and set off to commence 
our beat. Well in advance of the elephant ran a few pre-historic 
specimens of humo^iity, who had volunteered their ^rvices ; 
sable aborigines and born hunters, to whom might almost bo 
applied the designation of ‘ wild men of the woods.' These 
belonged to certain tribes which still Huger in the more moun- 
tainous parts of India ; having had to give way step by step 
before the numerous ethnological waves that have swept over 
the country since their time.* In Central India they are known 
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as Gonds ; in Western India as Bhils ; and in tbe Nizam’s terri- 
tory chiefly as Kulis. All present the common characteristics 
of extremely (Urk skies, an absence of clothing such as would 
edify Carlyle, spare frames, and marvellous powers of endurance. 
They are evidently children of the soil. The Muhammadans, 
and even large classes of the Hindus, seek as naturally as wo 
do for some projection, at all events for the head, when exposed 
to the sun's rays. Not so the Kviil% whose closely-shaven crown 
is to be seeh glistening in the sun like < a ball of burnished iron 
or ebony on the very hottest days of summer. Our Kuli& .were 
armed with iron spears and hatchets; also with a few match- 
locks of uncouth construction. Their leader’s full length portrait 
would form a telling frontispiece for Darwin’s next lucubration. 

In his way he was a hero. A scar under one eye and down his 
cheek and breast still told of a hand to hand contest with a 
panther, in which he h^id‘ come off victorious with only his 
own rude weapons to aid him. Few Euro'peaus would have 
recovered, after receiving such a mauling as he had. A 
blithe rollicking little savage he was ; without a pound of spare 
flesh for wild beast to lay ho»ld of him by, 'The end of his scanty 
loin-cloth formed behind no bad substitute for a small scut or tail ; 
and indeed he wanted only a pair of horns to make him resemble 
a veritable silvan imp or satyr, as he bounded through the wilds, 
with his sandals in one hand, and a long matchlock in the 
other. A body of foot composed of very different materials from the 
KuUb brought up the rear, namely, a lot of unwilling villagers, 
who bad been mustered as beaters, and wfcCse only thought was 
how to sechre their day's wages without ii^curring too much danger. 
They carried drums, horns, and other discord-making articles, 
with which to urge K dogged tiger into facing bis last enemy, 
man. The country became thicker and thicker as we proceeded ; 
and presented exactly the appearance which sportsmen describe 
by the term tigerish. At last a number of dingy specks were 
seen flitting about among the clouds on the far horizon, just 
over a range of low hills. These were the v,ulturcs, whose pre- 
sence surely marked the spot were the kill had occurred, and 
close to which in all probability the sated tigress was now sleeping 
off the effects of her meal. Between us and the hills, there 
stretched a perfect sea of low cocoanut palm jungle, broken in 
some places by piles of gray boulders, in others by clumps ot 
forest trees. After some time it was necessary to dismount from 
the elephant, and leave him with the beaters in a concealed spot, 
lest the tigress should sec him from ter la'ir, and steal away into 
the boundless jungle which skirled the hills on the further side. 
After a good deal of scrambling, we found ourselves in a bioiid ^ 
and tolerably open water-course or lavinc which lay at the base 
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of tlio hills. Nim-trees and clusters of custard-applo bushes, 
interspersed with boulders, occupied tho bottom of the ravine ; 
and ‘thanks to their shade several pools of rain-^ater were still 
standing among the rocks. Close to onei of these, a tiger had 
evidently been rolling and disporting itself quite recently. Not 
only were the foot-prints visible on the wet gravel, but tufts or 
hakes of the beast’s hair still adhered in *seveval places to the 
stones. Beside a small copse of thorns lay the remains of the 
poor calf. The tigress had charged it with such dun that the 
rope^with which the creature had been tied by the neck to a tree 
had snapped in two, and the bait had been dragged to some dis- 
tance. A couple of KvXi scouts who had been watching the spot 
from their perch on the trees now crept cautiously up to us, and 
pointed with bated breath but much energy of gesticulation to 
a chaos of boulders, almost opposite where we stood, as the 
very penetralia of the tigress. To ‘ thrive her from her fastness, 
and turn her into* the ravkie was obviously the game to play, 
and a difficult one too, since the whole hill consistediof rocks 
piled upon rocks, and forming natural galleries or tunnels, 
which it was easy to guess had their outlets on both aides of 
the range. Bringing up ^the elephant again, and taking post 
on his back behind the shelter of a rock as big as a barn 
which pretty 'well commanded the ravine, we sent the beaters 
by a long detour*into the jungle on the further side of the hills, 
^yith orders to beat through it towards ®ur ambuscade. After a 
time the first notes of their discord rose on the breeze — though 
yet perhaps a coupH of miles off. Presently deer and antelope 
began to flit past us ; and every little hare that ran hi its fright 
almost against the elephant’s feet made the heart go pit-a-pat. 
Most of the Kulis were with the,beaters. Others, all expectancy, 
had climbed upon trees, ready to signal to us the moment 
the tigress stirred. But alas, the din of the drums and 
horns, mingled with the shouts of the beaters themselves, was 
coming nearer and nearer ; and as yet the only thing that had 
moved on the fa<;e of the hill was a beautiful little white owl, 
which had once or twice flown dreamily out of its cavern, only to 
flit back agam, after sending the heart towards the mouth, and 
the fore-finger towards the trigger. At last the beaters, making 
the welkin ring ag^in with their voices, fairly reached and 
topped the crest o^ the hill ; and the old elephaint, v/ho had 
till now stood steady as a mummy, began to thrill and vibrato 
with excitement when he caught sight of them swarming like 
skirmishers down ohr «ide of the ravine. Evidently tho 
tigress had either stolen away, or, knowing the advantages 
^f a good position, was bent on keeping it. A few rude fire- 
works were sent whizzing# into tho interior of tho hill, with- 
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out dislodging anything more formidable than our friend the 
little white owl. The beat had failed, and there was nothing for 
it but to draw off our forces and retire. With five or six elephants 
and a legion of beaters, something might still have been done. 
But even the few beaters we had were now whining for their 
day’s wage, and in fact beginning to disappear without it, rather 
than run the risk pf a fresh beat being ordered. 

Less than a mile off, was a fine natural well. What with the 
shade of an enormous banian-tree, the, roots of which embraced it 
on every side, and a dense copse of bamboos in which it was 
imbedded, the ‘fell season of the burning dog-star’* assailod*it in 
vain. A favourite spot it was among the rustics for miles around, 
to resort to for their mid-day siesta, along with their bullocks 
wearied with the plough. This, however, had been put a stop 
to for the time by the dangerous proximity of the tigress ; 
and on our making for the 'spot, and dismounting to rest, no one 
was found in posssssion except an oldi,Hindu, who had charge of 
a few tpbacco-fields irrigated from the well. Here the grievous 
discovery was made that the luncheon-basket had been left behind 
at the Eedgah, a trying enough mishap in* most circumstances, 
but doubly so after a long ride on an Indian mail-cart in April, 
and a beat for tiger during the hottest hours of the day. As luck 
would have it, the water in the well was excellent, and not only 
that, but when a gourd was let down to fetch up a draught of it, 
out flew a number of blue pigeons which had built their nests on 
the sides of the well. The next time the gourd Avas lowered, 
Salah-ud-Din took post a short distance off, a double-barrelled 
gun at his shoulder, and, pigeons flying out as before, his right 
and left brought down as many as yielded us an excellent meal. 
So fat were they &s to seem, when roasted, as if they had been 
well larded with butter. Blessings on the Deccan well, which 
thus afforded to two wearied sportsmen a capital luncheon of roust 
pigeon, in addition to its own proper supplies! Fish too it 
could have yielded, liad we asked it ; for peering into its depths 
we saw numbers of fine murrel — the Indian carp — swimming 
placidly in the water. The fountain of Bandusia never did so 
much, we'll be bound, for Horace ; who yet offered up a kid in 
its honour, besides ‘marrying it to immortal numbers,’ and 
making it famous for ever among fountains. The shooting of 
the pigetfins had greatly disquieted the souf of the old Hindu. 
But when he saw how hungry wo were, his grim features relaxed ; 
and we were able with his help to concoct for ourselves a refresh- 
ing drink in the form of a mixture> of « milk and water, with 
half a tea-spoonful of salt added. Physic 1 wo think we hear 


* “Flagrautisj atrox hora CauiiJula).'’ liui*. 
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some one exclaim, whose flask of eau-de-vie is liis constant 
companion when out shooting. And yet it is certain that for hard 
work under a burning sun, stimulants do more harm than good. 
When the shades of night have fallen on tjhe tents, *and the sports- 
men's table is spread under the ‘ pale, pale moon,' and the time 
has come, in the words of the grand old Iiuliau hunting-song, 

“ To tell of tbe chases we have sharec^ 

And the tusks that we have won,” 

then pour if you will your Jibations to the rosy god. * But wlien 
tlie ^sun is in the heavens, and the rifle or the hog-spear in the 
hunter's hand, the oftener a man applies himself to his flask tho 
flal)bier and thirstier will he grow. 

By this time the afternoon was fast verging towards evening. 
Looked at from our depth of shade, the whole jungle seemed 
literally bathed in floods of sunshine. And yet the fresh life 
which began to stir among thfe »foiir-footed and feathered 
inhabitants of the glorious foliage round about us, showed that 
the heat of the day was nearly over. If only a muster^oll had 
been made of all the living things that that foliage gave 
shelter to, its length would surely have astonislied one. The very 
ground was alive with t^roops of large and small ants, whose 
movements bore a ludicrous resemblance to those of mightier 
hosts, as they defiled and deployed round about us. The carcase 
of a black scorpion, happily killed by us at the mouth of his 
hole, just when on the point of sitting, down upon him, kept 
their legions in a fine ferment, in their efforts to drag it away to 
the common larder ;'vntil in an evil moment a crow cast his eye 
on the prize, and pounjed upon it with a sarcastic* caw. The 
trunk of the banian-tree again seemed to be the special 
hunting-ground of a couple of, hideous btit harmless lizards — 
alligators in miniature — whose colour was so exactly that of the 
bark that only their uplifted heads and scarlet crests distinguished 
them from it. In fine contrast with the Fabian tactics, or 
‘masterly inactivity* of the lizards, was the Light Infantry 
style in which numerous pairs of gray squirrels kept glancing 
hither and thither, now chasing one another in amorous dalliance 
among the branches, now making rapid excursions along the 
ground in quest of some tiny seed, or grain of corn. A colony 
of monkeys lived amcy)g the bamboos. But these, for reasons of 
their own, ‘ retired, within themselves,* as philosophers call it, the 
moment they saw us, as completely as if they had been Cockneys 
wiiom we had met at a table d*h6te abroad. Perhaps their 
prejudices had been •offended by the shooting of the pigeons. 
At all events they declined to fraternise. The birds had been 
lying hushed all the afternoon under the extreme heat, with the 
exception only of the maago-bird, who had been making his 
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harsh and mouotonous note resound over the plain so incessantly 
tliat we longed to pepper him. The fierier the atmosphere, the 
louder his call, ^ From one end of the dog-days to the other, when 
mangoes are ripening, aqd the air is a-glow with heat, his is the 
loudest of all nature’s many voices. Hence, as may be imagined, 
he is no favorite, among^our countrymen at least. Now, however, 
there seemed to ,be general awaking among the feathered 
tribes ; and the whole air was soon filled with their voices, more 
especially Uiose of different varieties of doves. The little tin 
flageolets of the herd-boys too began to make a quiet and pleasing 
music of their own on every side, as the goats and cattle that had been 
browsing all day in the jungle were being driven home a good deal 
earlier than usual for fear of the tigress. All these were signs that 
we had lingered long enough where we were, unless we intended 
spending the night there ; so mustering the KuliSy who had hovered 
all the time within call, we set off on the homeward track. Our course 
lay across the jungle which the beaters had traversed with their 
drums opjy afew hours before. We had just entered it, when a 
brace of peacocks, first one, then the other, started with a whirring 
sound almost under the eleph^mt’s feet, Thd next moment, a rush 
among the Kulis warned us that the tigress herself was on foot. 
A magnificent animal she was, long and* gaunt, but royal-looking 
every inch ; with her blood-red chaps wide open^aftd flecked with 
foam ; and her brightly-marked skin flashing back the evening 
sun— truly a ♦ 

Fierce thing, replete with too much^rage.” 

Her panting sides and protruded tongue showed that she had been 
travelling ; and as her head when first seen was pointed towards 
the very rocks we‘had at first tri^d to dislodge her from, it was 
probable she had been disturbed by the beaters in the first instance ; 
had managed then to steal away unperceived to some distant 
cover, and was now returning to her lair. But, however this may 
have been, she changed her course the moment she saw us; 
and was only occasionally visible indeed, as^ she held straight 
away from us through the jungle. A strange frenzy seemed to take 
possession of the elephant, the moment his cunning little eye 
caught a glance of her ; and the hotudah rose and fell with his 
ungainly motions, like a boat on an angry loch, as he rushed head- 
long in* her twake. In spite of all that could be done by the 
mahoutf he kept plunging along, making it impossible for any one 
in the howdah to raise a rifle to the shoulder, far less take aim. 
Had we known the brute’s history, we nvght«have been contented 
to let him try, like the Frenchman and the fox, to catch the 
tigress himself. From once having been severely punished by a 
wounded tiger, which he had finally succeeded in pounding to 
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death with his feet, he had contracted, it appeared, quite a rage 
for single combats, and never missed an opportunity of closiu^^ 
with- a tiger tooth and nail. This was what had led to his bein^ 
degraded to . the, rank of a baggager, fer in point of courage he 
was all that could be desired. Having no idea, however, what 
his tactics were, save that he was bidding fair to jolt us out of the 
howdah, and thinking a random shot better ^an no shot at all, 
we opened fire without attempting to take aim. One of our shells 
chanced to strike and explide against a rock she happened to be 
pas^g at the time. Jn a moment she seemed to realise the 
position ; and replying with a hoarse roar to the crack of the 
rifle, looked unutterable things at us for a moment, then quickened 
her pace, and was seen no more. As for the elephant, his tan- 
trums subsided as soon as his mortal enemy was out of his sight ; 
and he became quite douce again and obedient to his keeper! 
But he was evidently not to be trus’tefl ; so dismounting from his 
back, and using hifti only aS a beat€U‘, we explored the jungle 
on foot, till it was too dark to tell the difference between^a tigress 
and a ghost. Vain wqs all our labour ; and there was nothing 
for it but to distribute a supply of powder and bullets among the 
KuliSf wish them and their matchlocks belter luck than our’s, 
and return with all haste to Secunderabad. 



ART. il.-BRmSH BURMAH IN 1874-1875. 

Repmi on the Aiminiatration of Britiah Burrmh in tJte 
• Fear 1874-5.* 

« * 

I T would be hard to estimate the precise amount of influence 
Governnient is capable of exercising by the many coloured 
riiiscellanies which annually emerge from our Indian Secretariats. 
They constitute a literature quite unique of its kind, and* ono 
which latterly has attained a scope and significance that could 
never have been contemplated by its originators. Professedly 
they are reports of an entirely official character submitted to the 
Supreme Government by its chief subordinate authorities on the 
various subjects incidentahta their special or local administration. 
They thus include every conceivable variety of topic, from the last 
frontier ,war to the cultivation of cinnamon and cinchona. So 
long as their distribution was confined to a few desultory heads of 
departments, it was obvious that ordinary 'opinion could be little 
influenced or interfered with. Of late years, however, the strength 
and serviceability of such an instrument has been partially realis- 
ed. By authority^' publications are annually .increasing both in 
number and circulation ; and it is not difficult to prognosticate that, 
sooner or later, they wilj supplant independent investigation and 
become the sole agencies for the propounding and expounding of 
all large political facts. With this great ^machinery in perfect 
gear it is< plain what control the executive will possess over the 
expression and direction of public sentiment. I'he supply and 
arrangement of premisses being in its hands, all that is required 
is some acquaintance with the* rules of inductive ratiocination. 
Given the postulates, our Indian policy ought ever to be inexpugn- 
able. 

It would be out of place to discuss the desirability of such a 
consummation ; there can be little doubt it would be vastly accele- 
rated were Government inclined to adopt thoroughly and consis- 
tently its new r6k of Public Intelligencer, and pay some attention 
to the style and general attractiveness of its feuilletons. The 
authors of these for the most part ignore the change of auditory 
and environment, and maintain the ordinar/ etiolated style of dull 
officialism, as if they were still addressing a few onc-idcad* 
gentlemen at Calcutta and not the whole vast Indian public. 
Their productions consist generally of ^ formless, tuneless mass of 
facts and figures, where everything is sacrificed in deference to a 
few ai bill ary canons of classification and conciseness. Lord Lytton 

* lidugoon . riinted at theGuveraaient Pi ess, 
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though ho would scarcely expect to find auy of his passion of 
purple and glory of gold " infused into the pages of a parliament- 
ary return, would be achieving a vast aesthetic reform were he to 
endeavour to render departmental publications something other 
than a mere 'congeries of crude uncomely facts, harsh and unal- 
luring to ordinary readers as 

StoD^b namgs 

Of shale and hornblende, rag and trap and ttilF 
Amygdaloid and trachyte. , 

* Parmi lea torticolea je paaae pour le 
plu% joli, and the British Burmah Secretariat has always favour- 
ably contrasted with its continental (jongeners. Even here, how- 
ever, we find manifestations of that strange tendency to synoptical 
returns, instead of ordinary exegesis, which was perhaps the most 
peculiar characteristic of the late regime. Lord Northbrook's ideal 
of tho highest scientific faculty appeared to consist in the compila- 
tion of a catalogue misonnee^ and with him the acme of educational 
effort was attained when the omne acihile could be comprised in a 
tabulated schedule. In the report before us it is somewhat curious 
to remark where this passion for condensation has landed the writer. 
In accordance with the requirements of the Supreme Government, it 
is supposed to be “ a survdy of the moral and material movement 
of the country*a^ marked by the events and measures of the year.f" 
It comprehends^nd summarizes the various departmental reports 
which have appeared at ipterrals during .the last twelve months 
to solace and arride those interested in the province. These 
reports are corapilvjJ from the divisional or district returns which 
are themselves an abridgement of information supplied by inferior 
authorities. It is somSwhat of an analectic achievement to com- 
prise within 200 pages a whole year's history*of h nation's life and 
environment; but with this a fait accompli^ it is surely unneces- 
sary to attempt in the preface a further epitome, which occa- 
sionally results in sheer surplusage of repetition. 

There is little else to criticise in the language or arrangement 
of the pamphlet, which is couched in terse idiomatic English, 
refreshing to read after the wearisome exuberance of continental 
annals. The author is especially happy in the skill 
To bint a fault and hesitate dislike : 

perhaps the rarest Mcomplishment of a Secretary, when com- 
bined (as it is in this instance) with tho power to bestow h sturdy 
buffet on a case-hardened or too obtrusive delinquent. 

British Burmah, as a geographical expression, dates from the 
year ; 1862 when Lhrd •Dalhoiisie, in pursuance of the same 

t A commendable caution is showu the character of the movement. 

• in not to specifying too particularly 
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massive policy which rough-hewed Oudh and the Central Pro- 
vinces, welded the three divisions of Tenasserim, Arracan, and 
Pegu into a Chief Commissionership for Sir Arthur Phayre. 
Previous to this, the two former had been separately adminis- 
tered under the BengJil Government ; whose unwieldy bulk 
stretched over Assam and across the Arracan and Pegu Yomas 
up to the Sittoung anvi Salween watershed, with the Irrawaddy 
delta as yet uncoAquered intervening between the two ranges. 
On the an^jexation of Pegu, however, our possession had become 
sufficiently homogeneous and compact io%Q formed into a province, 
stretching conterminous with the sea, alx>ut 1000 miles in length 
and 100 in breadth. The three original divisions have been man- 
tained with but one modification, which accounts for their discre- 
pancy in territorial extent. 

It is curious to contrast the comparative insignificance of the 
role the Golden Chersonese^Jiss played in the earth’s history with 
that of the other two great Asian peninsulas. , Each is the home 
and stronghold of a colossal creed, ^ut while Arabia and India 
are indissolubly connected with the chronicle of modern civilization, 
the Eastern region has remained self-centred and unknown, the 
battle-ground and grave of strange kingdoms and races, who appear 
and disappear with scarcely an echo from their existence drifting 
into the outer world. We are as yet wholly ignorant of the origin 
and condition of the multifarious peoples who inhibit the Malacca 
peninsula. We may broadly affirm that ibey emerged, at some 
far epoch, from the plateau of Central Asia through the various 
gorges of the Himalayas ; we may assume their possession of certain 
types and /eatures in common, and group ''them together under 
the convenient title of Indo-Chinese, but^ the period and order 
.of their migratiorjs, of the character and formation of these pre- 
sumptive linguistic and social resemblances, are points which yet 
remain to be elucidated. The etlinograpbist who turned his 
attention to this fruitful field of exploration would be puzzled at 
the outset to determine its stage of national life and development. 
The ruins of Angcor and Vatpliou, of Pagan and Tagoung would 
seem to hint at whole centuries of culture and dominion ; on the 
other hand the extraordinay progress which the Western province 
is making under foreign laws and foreign ascendancy, contrasting 
so strongly with the prevailing notions of oriental decrepitude, 
would ajmost^ justify Ritter’s opinion,* thAt the Burmese have 
scarcely emerged from barbarism, and would argue a vigour and 
virility of nearly American proportions. The great difficulty in the 
way of historical researcli is the comparative absence of any thing 
in the shape of trustworthy material Connaing our view to the 
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valloys of the four great rivers, the Kaladan, Irawaddy, Sittoung and 
balween, a dry list of proper names furnished by Ptolemy, which 
succediug commentators have contorted into vocables more or 
less resenabhog Burmese appellations, isfallwefind till the time 
of Marco Polo, towards the close of the 13th century. His infor- 
mation also is scanty and indeterminate. We then read of a 
succession of Italian voyagers and Portuguese adventurers, till the 
visit of the Venetian merchant Caesar Frederick in 15G4, who 
tells as of a '‘Bratna of Toungoo far excelling the Grand Turk in 
treasure and strength ; with 2G crowned heads at his command 
and a million and a half of fighting men.'' Fitch, a London 
trader who followed twenty years later^ being the first Englishman 
who ever visited the country, is similarly enthusiastic, as indeed 
are all the travellers of the period, in describing the wealth and 
magnificauce of the Taleing kingdoip of the 16th century.* Its 
swift and sheer destruction is quite witliout precedent in ancient 
or modern times. Eleven years after, Fitch’s visit we hear of its 
decay ; and a few years later, Purchas speaks of Ae Pdguans as 
a race being half exjtinct. During the 17th century the very 
name has almost disappeared, the *period being occupied with 
the personal adventures of •Portuguese condottiers and the gradual 
growth and coherence of the Avan empire. In the I8th ccn-. 
tuiy, however, tli^ Taleing supremacy was momentarily reasserted, 
to be finally crushed in 1753 by the resistless arm of Aloungpayah 
the hunter King. From Cfte accession of this monarch the sequence 
of events has been tolerably asertained. The East India Company 
was established in 15^9, and 20 years afterwards an attempt was 
made to open trade with Burmah through Siam. The immediate 
result was not successful, but subsequently w§ hear of Dutch and. 
English factories at Syriara, Prorae, and Ava, and even so far north 
as Bhaman. They had all vanished however within the next 
fifty years, and the first English mission was sent from Madras in 
1095 with the object of re-settling the first of these places. We have 
neither the space nor the inclination to dwell on the long series of 
huckstering embassies whicli followed this discreditable precedent. 
Ihe sole redeeming point is, that our envoys found time amidst 
their daily modicum of indignity to give us some account of their 
tormentors, but the journals of Burney and Cox and Symes or 
even of Crawford hiipself scarcely compensate for a century of 
English shame. • • • 


It might be conjectured that some light would be thrown on 
the events of earlier ^ears from native oral and documentary 


f make some allowauce 

lor the extravagance of diction when 
Colonel Symes himself, who was our 
resident at Ava in 1794, talk! of 


Burmah as a magniliceut and civi- 
lized empire with a population of 
17 millions. 
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traditions, especially when it is remembered that here, as in most 
Indo-Chinese countries, there exists a series of court chronicles 
compiled by Royal authority, and carrying back a line of Buiman 
rulers in unbroken succession to the Sakya Prince of Abhirajah Bor, 
of the family of Gautama the divine, who long ages ago emigra- 
ted with his followers to •^Ava. * Th^ are described as consisting 
of an interminable catalogue of Kings,, interpersed with my- 
thical episodes, of w^ioh white elephants and magic weapons 
form the m'ost conspicuous features. The customs of altering 
the national era and changing the metropolis, which ewery 
fourth-mte monarch indulged in, seem to be the only trustworthy 
events of ‘any importance 'which distinguished the reigns of the 
former rulers. It must be acknowledged, however, that these 
records have never been subjected to any scientific investigation. 
Comparitive criticism of their contents with Talcing and Shan 
contemporaneous MSS., wduld probably lay the foundation of a 
solid and unassailable fabric of early Burmese history ; and it 
hardly speaks ‘well for antiquarian enterprise that this vast store 
of valuable information should hitherto hav^ been neglected, and 
such inconsiderable endeavours made to fill a yawning chasm 
in the annals of our province. In the preface to the administra- 
tion report for 1869-70, we find summarised into^a sufficiently 
readable narrative, the account furnished by a Porlpguesc nobleman 
of the adventures of his filibustering countrymen in the Malacca 
peninsula during the 10ch and early past of the 17th century ; 
the writer has abstained from all comment or criticism, and gets 
immersed in imaginary difficulties which •any one moderately 
acquainted ' with the 'subject would readily have avoided.f The 


• The present king of Ava claims *' them from the people who have 
the like affinity,— a marvellous genea- absorbed them and who were knowu 
logy having been invented for his by the names of “ Man and Mieng ” to 
ancestor, the peasant Oungaya of their Shan, Taleing and Chinese neigh- 
Myoukmyo, who on his accession as- hours. Dr. Mason in his work on Bur- 
Bumed the litle of Along Payah, the ma, claims similarly for the Taleings 
embryo Buddha. It may be ques- an Indian origki. He relies chiefly on 
tioned, however, whether the introduc- the resemblance of their name to 
tion of Buddhism found the country Telinga, and on their physiognomic 
wholly unacquainted with Indian likeness ; but omits perhaps the 
religious and social organization, strongest argument in support of his 
A distinguished German philologist theory, vw.ikhe fact that the Peguana 
(Lassen ^Alterfhumakunde, ii, p. use words to denote the different 
1034) supports with the weight of his months and days, almost identical 
authority the Indian extraction of the with their continental neighbours, 
old Burman kings. A Burmese ordi- f Thus a^< page 14 he finds it hard 
iiarily spells his name Brama, ” ami to understand why the King 
it would almost seem as if this dcsig- uoung, should be elsewhere called 
nation had been adopted by the new Para Mantara. This is nothing bu ^ 
Biamiaii immigrants to distinguish u ca’iuplion of the royal title Mcng- 
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fact is thal the only work on Burma!) of any real scope and 
importance which has hitherto appeared, is CoL Yule’s narrative 
of the Mission to the Court of Ava in 1855. Besides comprising 
witliin its pages all the trustworthy information which his prede- 
cessors in* the same field had painfully accumulated, it contains the 
results of inquiries made by a strikingly accurate and original 
observer, to whom the most complete ifckucwledgment is due 
from myself in common with every Anglo-Burmese student. His 
volume contrasts in every respect with the laborious^ production 
of Qjn American author whicli appeared at about the same time, 
and which seems to have been constructed on much the same 
system as the immortal treatise on* Chinese .metaphysics com- 
memorated through the medium of the Pickwick Papers. I 
know of no other works of any general interest. Dr. Anderson’s 
monograph on Colonel Sladen’s expedition in 1 867, is extremely 
valuable and interesting, so long as he * keeps out of the confines 
of that wholly hypothetical kingdom of Pong. Dr. Williams’ 
narrative is even more specialized ; and Bishop Bigandet, who is 
as well qualified as }),ny one to write comprehensively on the 
country, has apparently expended all his literary longing in a 
brief pamphlet about Phoongyees, so that setting aside the flimsy 
publications of a few demi-vertiginous “ globetrotters,” the land 
presents almost /irgin soil to the philological aspirant. 

The treaty of Yandabo arrested the Avan monarchy in the 
very zenith of its powqt and prosperity. There was probably 
not the same amplitude of individual wealth as the old 
Peguan Empire difl^^Iayed to its Venetian visitors, but there 
was a far greater extend of territory, including Assam, Cachar, 
Munipoor and Arracan, — regions which had ijever been subject 
to the Taleings. “ With a noblft mountain barrier as his frontier, 
“ with neighbours who only wished to be let alone, and with such 
“ trunk lines from end to end of his dominions as the Irawaddi, with 
“his teak forests and his mineral riches, a world of eager 
“ traders to the Eastward, and the sea open in front, the king 
“ of Ava’s dominion was a choice one, had not incurable folly 
“ and arrogance deprived him of his best advantages, cast down 
“ the barriers of his kingdom, and brought British cautonraeuts 


taragyec Payah, which We find later 
on among the desigutitions of the 
Peguan Kings, which he mistakes for 
proper names. The fact is that 
Ximi and Xemindoo likfe M«ngtara- 
gyce arc nothing but official appel- 
lations, only IVguan instead of Bur- 
mese. All the vernacular expres- 
sions given hy Fitch in his uarrRtivc, 


belong exclusively tp the, Taleing 
language. The word “ talapoing,” 
which Bishop Bigandet has derived 
from two Pali words (tala pat,) signi- 
fying palm leaf, is in reality a Taleing 
combination signifying master of 
glory, almost equivalent to the Bur- 
mese expression Phongyee, both being 
used to designate the religious class. 
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‘‘and Custom houses within his borders." * Beyond however the 
loss of prestige, he had suffered no serious injury from his Kula 
conquerors. Wo had shorn off two troublesome excrescences 
from the unwieldly buft: of Burman dominion,— oiie of them a 
recent conquest, the other the home of his hereditary foes,— leaving 
unimpaired, in all its opulent security, the spacious valley of 
the Irawaddy and 4he finest of Eastern waterways stretching up 
to the confines of China and Thibet. The policy of government 
in annexing Arracan may perhaps bo explained by its vicinity 
to Bengal, but it is not so obvious why we determined to retain 
Martaban and Tenasserim, unless it was in the interest of our 
late Talcing auxilaries who bitterly resented our abandonment 
of Pegu. It is well known that our new possessions, devastated 
and dispeopled as these were by years of warfare and spoliation, 
were at first found so unprofitable that their restoration to Ava 
was seriously contemplaieh, and the scheme was only definitely 
abandoned as being opposed to our* proud imperial maxim of 
vestigia^nulla retrorsum." A brief interval of order and organi- 
zation proved the wisdom of this resolve. ,By 1852 the popu- 
lation of Arracan had increased three-fold, its revenue four-fold, 
and Tenasserim had advanced with nearly equal strides. Mean- 
while the Avan Government seems to have regarded^ their recent 
defeat simply as an incentive to fresh excesses of ruffian effront- 
ery. It may be questioned whether^ any dynasty has contrived 
to compress within the limits of a centi^y, a larger amount of 
cruelty, conspiracy and crime than the nine potentates from aloung 
Faya downward, who have occupied the thi’one of Amarapoora. 
The three successive reigns of Bliodau Payab, Phagyeedau and 
Tharawadi, vie with the vilest excesses of a Nero or a Caligula. It 
is soothing to reflect* that a large proportion of these amiable 
princes met with a miserable end at the hands of their nearest 
relatives, and that a fratricidal strife has nearly exterminated the 
elder scions of this interesting family. The present king Moung 
Lon is the son of Tharawadi by one of his Inferior wives, and 
succeeded in deposing his brother just at the ..time when Lord 
Dalliousie’s famous declaration condemned the Avan Empire 
to eternal obscurity and insignificance. This terrible blow has 
left a lasting effect ; and as we have remarked before f his career, 
with few exceptions, has been soberhued ;and inoffensive. IBs 
occasion&l outbreaks into barbarity are the u inevitable reaction 
from the constantly strained efforts he is making after a sham 
civilization,, which he would define as more money and more 
machinery. He is the first of his family whd in the least degree 


* Yule, page 273. 

t Indiaaud Ava. Frimd of India. 


June 25th, 1875. 
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rocogtiised our real posisition in the country, * and affected any 
thing of a friendly disposition towards us. We have found him 
a useful agent, sufficiently amenable to the British merchant, 
who without any expense on our part, could just succeed in con- 
trolling an exceedingly troublesome couiltry. It was manifestly 
inexpedient to detract from his utility by insisting on any petty 
rights of precedence or punctilio. We have deprived him of all 
^Y 0 wanted of his dominions, and in considSratioh of his keeping 
what is left in decent order and sui)jection, we have never ob- 
truded our superior might, tiave yielded perhaps a little weakly 
to Ihs petulant pretensions, and would probably have continued 
for years this system of self-interested humility, had not the 
Margary episode induced a sudden revolution* in our foreign 
policy. 

It may .be doubted whether the great Proconsul foresaw 
the full effects of his cowp viz., that another ten 

years would find ^ British Burraah ftie most prosperous and 
progre.ssive of our Eastern 'possessions. Qoldwin Smith in a 
recent essay on the last Republicans of Rome*' affirmS his dis- 
belief that any nation has ever attained or ever will attain such 
a point of morality as to be able to govern other nations for 
the benefit of the goveMied." I question whether in view 
of the indisputable advantages this country has derived from' 
our supremacy, a/id the free and fruitful life it has enjoyed since 
our annexation, be would not 1)^ inclined to regard it as an exception 
to his aggressive generalization. It must be allowed it has pre- 
sented the most promising field for the experiment. At the outset 
we were welcomed a? deliverers by all but the dominant race, and 
the latter were not slow to recognise the amenities and immu- 
nities of our rule. Once established we found everything ready to 
our hands : administration, revenue, and educational machinery 
organised at least to such a degree of excellence as to admit of 
our retaining them for 20 years with but trifling modifications. 
For the first time, moreover, in our career of Eastern empire, we 
came face to face with the actual people, able to wield our admi- 
nistrative forces undisturbed and uudistorted by complex influences 
of caste or cfeed. But our preeminence of position arose from 
the fact of there being a complete equality of rank among our 
new subjects ; the ancient titular distinctions of noble, merchant, 
and zemindar having long since disappeared, and the sole 
precedence recognised or asserted among this nation of peasants 
and artisans, being that conferred by the tenure of a Government 
office. The political consequences of such a social phenomenon 

* OlHcially we are still describe<l iu cetice of the kiug occupy uu oUcure 
the palace as “ white foieiguers who coruer of his dominions ! 
through the clemency and beaefi' 
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can scarcely be exaggerated. With a nobility exclusively of 
our nominees, and an aristocracy of our assistants, we have a 
weapon which served for years to shield the vile dynasty of a 
venturesome peasant from the wrath of an outraged people, 
and which though shorn^of much of its gaud and gHding, should 
at least avail to defend our own beneficent despotism. 

The growth of the ‘'country will be seen by a few statistics. 
Between 1855 ahd 1^865 the revenue increased from about half 
a million sterling to upwards of a million, the population from 
a million and a quarter to nearly 2 billions and a quarter, and 
the trade from about 5 millions to more than ten. In the '‘nine 
years which have elapsed since this summary of Sir Arthur 
Phayre, the revenue has increased by half a million, the population 
by a similar amount, while the value of trade has risen to about 
15 millions. It will be worth while to examine each of these 
items with some little deta,il.. 

One-half the net revenue of the province is derived from the 
land Including the capitation tax, and about nine-tenths of 
the land is cultivated with paddy; when we further con- 
sider that exclusive of Toungya or Joun cultivation (when 
the assessment is made personally not predially) there is 
but one system of land tenure and this of the simplest and 
directest form, that the tax is exceedingly light and arrears 
in consequence practically nil, it may be surmised that the 
labours of the Local Government in land administration are not 
abnormally severe. Bengal Collectors 5^mid their cumbrous and 
complicated financial macliinery will regard with envy a country 
which has, managed to exist for half a century without any 
binding revenue regulations, and which, even at this stage of 
its development,^ can compress all its special legislative require- 
ments within the conpass of otie brief Enactment. It must be 
admitted, however, that the recent Land and Revenue Act is 
a very pale and meagre production. Beyond supplying us 
with the conveniently colourless title of “ landholders and a 
few declaratory sections determining his status, the Act does 
nothing more than provide a number of peg^ for others to hang 
regulations upon. More than half the sixty sections it contains 
are concerned with the decretory powers of the Chief Commis- 
sioner, and his task assuredly will be none of the lightest. 
Setting,aside,the fact that hitherto nothing 6as beeri laid down as 
to the nature *of the tenure of land and hoiSses situated within 
town and village boundaries, it is generally recognized that a large 
and liberal reform is required in the organisjjtion and pay of the 
sul)Ordinate revenue officials. As compared with the Bombay pre- 
sidency, the only other local Government where the ryotwari 
system nearly universally obtains, Jhe fiscal apparatus of the 
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province is almost too simple to be efficient, Practically the whole 
duty of the assessment and collection of the revenue rests in the 
hands of a “ thugyee*' whose sole remuneration is a*fixed percent- 
age on his collections. It consists of (yun piling a variety of 
complicated rolls and registers connected with the land and capita- 
tion tax, to enable the district officers to prepare receipts which the 
thugyee has to hand to the tax-payers on iheir* settlement of the 
demand. The average annual outturn of a circle may be taken 
as between 6 and 7,000 ruffes, and the average emolftments of a 
tliugjee at 10 per cent, on these amounts. From this sum be has 
to hire clerks and servants to assist him in tho annual land 
measurement and accounts, and to escoH the revenue to the Sudder 
treasury, frequently a great distance away. From this sum, 
moreover, he has to provide for the conveyance of the treasure and 
for any fines or deficiencies which want of accuracy or punctuality 
may entail. To avoid the former, whert he is unable to get in the 
revenue in time, his'general plan is to complete the Government 
demand, with money borrowed at exorbitant interest whidh weighs 
very heavily upon his shoulders. When we further consider 
thugyees arc frequently regarded as rospousible for the behaviour of 
ilieir circles and invariably preferred to in every petty administrative 
requirement, and hold their posts on the most precarious tenure, it 
must bc(a matter of surprise how any candidates could be found for 
such an onerous servitude. Formerly the position was hereditary ; 
it led to higher things, aqd carried with it eonsideiable local distinc- 
tion. Little attention w^ paid to accounts or qualifications, and 
there was always — 1» use an artillerist phrase — a broad margin of 
permissible error. At pi;esent in all the best managed districts the 
hereditary system has been more or less abandoned as untenable. 
Applicants are required to shojv some rudimentary knowledge 
of their work ; and, once appointed, arc subjected to such an 
amount of scrutiny and supervision as to render illegal exactions 
almost impossible. What has been gained in efficiency, has 
been lost in authority ; and the thugyee of the period is gene- 
rally an inexperigneed and unknown youth without influence 
and pretension, or even hope of promotion, the higher native 
appointments being almost exclusively filled up by pleaders 
and writers from the District Courts. When it is added that 
there is great difficulty in obtaining even this material, it is 
obvious that some method of amelioration ought to be* among 
the first results of the late enactment. A step in the right direc- 
tion would be to make the various circles more uniformly manage- 
able and compact. A stiM more imperative preliminary will be 
to effect some improvement in the pay and position of the “ Yualug- 
yee,” the village head man. This unfortunate being at present is 
the dme, damn^e of the thugyee on the one hand and the police 

H 1 
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on the other. Here we have none of the complicated village mechan- 
ism which exists in neighbouring presidencies, and one solitary 
individual hae to play the various parts and discharge the various 
duties which the “ Pat^l ” and Koolkurnie” the watchman and 
“ Mhar ” fulfil in Bombay. For these services he receives a salary 
varying from nothing atiall(if he is over sixty) to the munificent maxi- 
mum of 5 Rupeai per^annum. It consists in exemption from the 
capitation tax, and this is absolutely all the remuneration allowed. 
It may be* thought that his functions f re as imaginary as they are 
multifarious. As a police officer, he and the Yazawut Goupg (a 
paid constable whose division generally corresponds with the 
“ teik ” of the tbugyee), do all the minor criminal work of the 
district. They report crime, arrest offenders, convey them to the 
nearest station, and are in fact absolutely indispensable in a country 
where there is only one regular policeman to every 13 miles of terri- 
tory. In revenue matters^ he is the sole guide and assistant of the 
thugyee, with all the lajbour this denotes ‘‘and expresses, and 
generally speaking he constitutes the last link in the lengthy 
chain, the last boundary mark in the toilsonje road which separates 
Government from the governed, the ryot from his ruler. 

Too great to appease, too high to sippal, too far to call. 

His services as a buffer alone deserve substantial recognition. He 
tempers the crude ungenial force of Government mandates and 
messages, adjusts their ^ impact, and regulates their action, and 
when it is further consid'ered that he is ir«^ariably regarded by every 
official who visits his village as sworn henchman and purveyor for 
the time being, it is sufficiently apparent tha*l we are not justified 
in exacting such an excess of unremunerattd exertion. Most Yualug- 
yees are landholders^and like their brethren in Bombay, should ho 
allowed to cultivate a certain ambunt of land free of all charge. 
A prompt order to this effect besides being a tardy acknowledg- 
ment of their services, would cause a vast improvement in a 
class of men yearly becoming less efficient and respectable.* 

By the time these preliminaries have been successfully negotiated, 
the peasantry may have become sufficiently* enlightened to re- 
cognise the advantages of long leases over the clumsy and trouble- 
some practice of annual remeasurements. At present, however, 
they have little to gain by the change. Their rent Is light and 
rarely iperea^ed, they obtain liberal remission for accidents to crops 
or cattle, and when the year is out, are able t6 shift to fresh fields 
and new pastures without any risk or responsibility attach- 
ing from their old demesne. The, labours of the Revenue 
Survey will probably put an end to this indifference. This 

^ The Sanitary Commissioner has him an unpaid registrar of births, » 
lately swooped down, constitating marl iages, and deaths. 
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working for years on the most curi- 
systems, has been recently 

Stv^nf n cl'aracterized by, any startlin^ 

rapidity of results, will eventually, it is expected, succeed i 
obtmniug some permanent and reliable statistics. When yearly cul- 
tivators begin to find the Government *lemand more exactly 
Sa derive from dts land, and to 

‘■'se m these will invariably occasion a rise in their 

taxation, they will regaijl with more interest the •benefits of 
quinouennia assessment ; till then the thugyees would be wise 
in not expecting any large decrease in their geometric drudgery. 

1 have sfoted before that rice cultivation engrosses about uine- 
tenths of the occupied area of the province ; and in spite of the 
ayaI ^ povernmeut, it is more and more spreading to the 
exclusion of other descriptions of cereals. During the last few years 
there has been a considerable falling off ih the production of cotton, 
sessainum and tobacco ; and there seems but little chance of their 
ever being a,ble to compete successfully with the suporior.attract- 
iveness of paddy, 1 his has increased in extent of acrea<Te from 
about one million and a half in 1865 to more than two million 
and a quarter during the ye?r under review. Despite the enor- 
mous foreign demand, the general average of price has remained 
nearly tile sama m in 1867-8 ; while the value of wheat, sugar, and 
tveiy kind of oilsSed, has increased considerably since that date.* 
Ilia reasons are not far^ sedk. In the first place, notwithstaod- 
ug Uie scanty and uusciennfic apparatus at their command, there 
can be no doubt the people thoroughly understand the cultivation of 
tueir food staple. According to our Report “ every Burihan in the 
interior is a cultivator.” He is so potentially though not positivelv. 
agriculturists forming only one-fiftii of the whole population. Any ’ 
nisticof ten or eleven years old could distinguish, in au unassorted 
ieap 01 and give you the names of all the commonest of the 
nirty odd varieties of rice which to the uninitiated appear more or 
css exactly alike in colour, shape and texture. The large profits 
lecently obtained in ^he trade have greatly intensified the general 
eiest in the* cereal ; and cultivators are naturally unwilling to 
incur the additional risk, toil and attention which foreign plants, 
or even foreign varieties of their own plant, would probably 
loqmre. The Burmese, are always content with a single annual 
Clop, corresponding yilh the amun ropa of Bengal. ••It is 
sown^n April, transplanted about August, and reaped in 

furnished for this inaccuracy, statement B. makes wood- 
yur (1867) can scarcely be relied on, oil only Rs. 2-8 per inaiind, the next 
Lo x quotation being Hs. lo. 80 

•less?] too tobacco is set down at Ri». 17-8 

inauat present. As au luataucowf while iu 1869 it is only Its. 11-8, 


be d 
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November and December. Their land is opulent in its yield, 
requires little labour, and no artificial stimulus beyond the ash 
of the past "year’s stubble which is burnt down and worked 
into the soil. Year aft^r year without a rest, the heavy rains and 
this primitive manure are all that is needed to ensure an abim- 
daut harvest ; and Sy: Arthur Phayre has expressed his doubt, 
whether any sotcalle^ improvement of tillage would materially 
increase the crop or permanently benefit the soil. 

The present pamphlet gives the details of a measure recently 
introduced, which will work more good to the inhabitants 
than any amount of experimentalising with Carolina paddy or 
Manilla tobacco. Cattlo disease and inundation are the two 
persistent foes which prevent the deltaic peasant from enjoying 
a complete sublunary “Naykban.” From 18G6, when 100,000 
head of cattle were lost within eighteen months, to the year 
underreport, when ll,66^t died in a single district, hoven dysen- 
tery and the foot and niouth disease annua'lly consume a host of 
patientfuncomplaining victims. In February 1874* a veterinary 
surgeon was specially appointed to investigate the Irawaddy dis- 
tricts ; and according to hisjstatement most of the loss arises from 
preventible causes. A school has accordingly been established in 
Rangoon, where a few selected youths have been specially 
prepared in veterinary science ; and it is heped that “ after a 
minute study of the osteology of the ox” they will be able to cope 
with the epidemics which annually ravage the farms of their 
fellow countrymen. 

The second evil is not so easily and inexpensively dealt with. 
Embanknilent works have hitherto been found the only efficacious 
remedy against riverine floods, and fence in the Irawaddy for 
more than 100^ miles on its^western bank, I shall reserve for 
another occasion a sketch of by far the most important engineer- 
ing work of the province ; and confine myself at present to 
examining the results, so far as they bear upon the vexed problem 
of population, of the second item I proposed before examining. 

Hitherto the central fact which has regu[ated the work of our 
administration policy is the disproportion of landholders to land, the 
disparity of territory to inhabitants. Prima facie it would appear 
absurd to predicate this of a Government which taxes its subjects 
to twice the extent of other Indian dependencies, and continues 
levying a capitation tax towards the close of* the nineteenth century. 
The defendants of this fiscal anomaly assert that it is ancient aiul 
customary (which is doubtful), that it is easily collected (aiuI 
they might add easily avoided), and* thdt it is maintained iu 
Massachusetts.* On the other hand, besides having all the 

* Vide Mr. heliimVn report to the Commissioner of Arnicau, lti71. “ 
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tlioorctical defects of being unequal in incidence, direct in pressure, 
and inquisitorial in character, it must operate as a direct dis- 
couragement to population, a married man havjng to pay just 
twice as much as a bachelor. This alone^ would render its aboli- 
tion advisable. Our rulers, however, have uniformly proceeded 
upon the mistaken notion, that liberality as a landlord atones 
for all fiscal imperfections. It has fancied ii.s tenantry could 
under existing conditions be indefinitely increased, that there 
was virtually no competitjpn for its property, and that consequently 
the land revenue should consistently be sacrificed to increase the 
proceeds of the capitation tax. As a district officer has remarked, 
it may be said to bribe people to take up lands.* To begin 
with, it allows the new-comer total exemption from all rent and 
taxes for a certain period to enable him to clear his grant. At 
the expiration of that time, it levies a rent 20 per cent, lower than 
elsewhere and charges him only 2 aAnas an acre for land he may 
leave fallow. Besides this tke settler gets generous allowance for 
failure in crops and cattle ; and can, at any time, avail biiuself of 
5 or 10 years* settlement under exceeding liberal terms. 

Sooner or later it must be realized as the effect of this prodiga- 
lity, that there is at present but a narrow space between the actual 
and 4 )oteutial margin of profitable cultivation. Such a statement 
as that which appeared in the Report for 1873, that there are 
40,000 square miles of unoccupied spare land — waste only in the 
sense that there is no oq^to till them — is, to say the least,/' a vault 
through the loose and mrge,** a rhetorical fioiiture which could 
scarcely have been intended for any rigid inquisition, It is on the 
face of it paradoxical that two million acres of affluent, available, 
and easily accessible lanS should be offered in vain to the teeming 
straitened masses of China and ^engal, who*annually migrate in a 
steady shoal to the more remote and unpromising fields of Cali- 
fornia and Guiana. Chinese artisans and excise farmers, Chittagong 
operatives and Bengalee tradesmen are at work in every district, 
showing that the road is sufficiently known and our resources 
sufficiently scrutin^ed. That their countrymen do not follow in 
larger numbers would at least afford a presumption that we 
somewhat over estimate the incidental means of attraction. 

I will glance at another a 'priori argument before entering into 
solidified statistics. The Burmese form a community as purely 
agrarian by instinct^ a\id education as any of our Indian nationalities, 
and we might expect the ratio of actual cultivators to be larger 
among them than elsewhere, considering the plethora of paddy 
land assumed to be* at d»heir disposal. Yet what are the real 
proportions ? They will best be seen by the following table which 


Ml. Iielnud iu the same repuit. 
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is borrowed from Mr. W. C. Plowden’s report on the last census 

of the N. W. P. 

Total Population 

Agricultaral Pop. 

Percentage. 

Central Provinces 

(both Sexes). 
..." 9, 104, 511 

4,879,431 ■ 

536 

Punjab 

... 17,611,498 

9,683,580 

550 

Oudh ^ 

11,198,095 

6,542,870 

584 

Berar ... 

... 2,231,565 

1,369,576 

614 

• British Burmah 

2.815,193 

* 455,805 

abt. 17 


that is to say that while ia other countries the cultivators 
represent more than half • and even so much as three-fifths 
of the whole population, in Burmah they barely constitute a 
fifth. This preponderance of the non-agricultural classes must 
be more or less unnatural and eccentric, and it remains for 
us to examine how it tt^ads to self-adjustment. We will con- 
fine our glance to the Iravvaddy vulley which furnishes three- 
fifths of the whole rice produce of the country. The main river 
runs direct to a point about eighty miles from the sea, with lower 
stretches of land on either side intersected by ancillary streams. 
The whole of this space is annually jnuudated, the river rising 
on an average forty feet during the rains, which are moreihan 
double those of Bengal (excluding the tea tracts^, 'and it is no 
exaggeration to state that an inch or so of water frequently 
detenniqes whether the «'eceding flobd will leave a bright fruit 
laden plain or a sterile waste of ruined gfeen. It is here of course 
where land is most in request. An illimitable expanse of virgin 
opulent soil; permeated with a net work o^ broad and easy water- 
ways, converging on the two great entrepots of central Burmah, 
we might imagine would long ago have attracted its complement 
of settlers. Yet in 1870 when the embankment works may be 
assumed to have begun to influence appreciably our agricultural 
statistics, in the three great districts of Rangoon, Bassein, and 
Henzada, there were only I, •189 square miles cultivated out of an 
available area of 1 1,591. In the four years whicl^have elapsed since 
that date, the occupied area has increased thirty per cent., the popu- 
lation hardly ten percent. The Deputy Commissioner of Henzada 
has forcibly described the rush for land protected by the bund. 
Large villages have sprung up where formerly there was nothing 
but • • 

A flat malai'ious land of reed and rush, 
and the whole aspect of the country is changed. 

I have been forced to compress both my dSta and deductions : 
they at least serve to indicate the fact that increase of cultivation 

• Vide Page xiii of Appendix report for 1874'5. 
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does not necessarily involve increase of population, but primarily 
results from the artificial pre- adaptation of the existing cultivable 
area. Our so called irrigation works besides effecting this, tend 
to supply wltp.t is actually the central reqyirement of the country — 
an improvement in the means of inter-communication. At pre* 
sent there are altogether 850 miles of made road. Of these only 
1 20 are first class — that is fairly passable tbrougbout the rains — and 
though no statistics are furnished, we may conjecture that fully 
a quarter of the total n^ileage consists of embankment works 
which were not originally intended for traffic. Previous to these, 
roadfs had generally been constructed in the vicinity of garrison 
towns rather as a military precaution than as a public convenience, 
and all other itinerary improvements and repairs were left to the 
liberal charity of the people, who annually contribute about a 
lac of rupees for works of public accommodation. Outside a few 
isolated centres, beyond supplying a sc^lnty and inefficient judicial 
and police apparath^, Goveiliment literally did nothing for the 
people it taxed so freely. It has been remarked that some years 
ago, if the English ha^ abandoned India, empty soda water bottles 
would have been the chief testimony of their pristine lordship 
and labours. Till very recently we might have evacuated the 
province without leaving even this humble relic of our rule to 
decorate the pa^jpda spires of the interior. So little capital was 
sunk in our new esmbe, that the peasantry were slow to believe 
we intended a lengtny ^jccupation of their land, and strangers 
can scarcely realize whar useful purposes our earth-heaps have 
subserved, as a palpuble and imperishable token of permanent 
empire and organization,. 

The Chief Commissioner, Mr. Eden, was^the first to adopt a. 
thorough irrigation policy ; and it is to his strenuous untiring 
•n^vocacy that we owe the greater portion of the Irawaddy em* 
ban'kments. His name will be more or less identified with them, 
as with education and police, as that of the first ruler who was 
capable of organized action instead of flimsy velleities. In October 
1874, he was ablo to write that “the Henzada work after 
“ paying all expenses of interest and management, had returned 
“ more than 60 per cent, interest on the capital expended, and 
“ this under the most unfavourable circumstances.” ^ At the 
same time he was far* from being indifferent to other means of 
communication, and i,h*e great high- ways from Rangoon to* Prorae 
and Toungoo, made large progress before his departure. The 
personnel of the P.W.D. has been greatly increased during 
Ids regime ; and otheAoads, hardly less important, are in course of 

* It should be mentioned, however, ** schemes being judged by hard and 
► that Mr. Eden has always set bis J^ace “ fast lines of debtor and creditor 

against “ the results of embankment “ accounts.’* 
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coustruciion, so that we are scarcely rash in predicting, that before 
the close of the century there will be some sort of direct commu- 
cation during the rains between all our garrison towns,— a comfort- 
able reflection under not^ impossible contingencies, which we may 
trust are equally remote. * There are grounds at any rate to 
be thankful that money is no longer wasted on chimerical 
schemes of Chiifese ‘railways and mineralogical explorations, 
and that the era is past when the survey of a line to Cambodia 
and the ‘interesting negative fact that numonulitic rocks 
do not extend to the East of the Irawaddy,"* can be cited a§ the 
central scientific achievements of the year, f 
The most imposing engineering enterprise recorded is the 
Rangoon and Prome Railway which was commenced in July 1874, 
though the whole line was not sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State till the ensuing December. The original design emanated 
from the last Chief Commifeoner, Colonel Albert Fytche, C.S.I. in 
1867, when we read that ** a full and Complete jfroject was matured 
" from elaborate statistics prepared in the Chief Commissioner's 
''office, in the Pegu Commissioner's office, ai?d the Public Works 
" Department." This matured project besides being " full and 
complete” must have presumed a fat and fertile harvest of profits 
before it was likely to be entertained by the Supreme Gci^eru- 
ment. Yet even at this stage of its existence}^ it is difficult to 
conjecture the ultimate arguments which resulted in Prome, an 
Irawaddy station, being " selected as oijtt. first mofussil terminus. 
Between this town and that metropolis Uiere already exists magni- 
ficent steaniboat communication ; and during* the year 1874, 170 
voyages were made up and down the river by the 15 steamers plying 
between Rangoon, au^l Mandalay. In addition to these, to quote 
the Report, “ 8,203 boats, with an aggregate tonnage of 57,285 
tons passed up with exports, and 8,819 boats of 76,394 tons 
" were entered with imports." It may be granted that the’ trade 
is increasing, but the steam traffic lies chiefly in the hands of a 
single Company, which is sufficiently wealthy and enterprising 
to develope the latent capabilities. The new line has thus all the 
disadvantage of a direct competition with superior water transit ; 
and it is curious to find the Indian Government pursuing this 
policy just at the time when America and all the great continental 
powers ^are beginning to amplify and iinprove canal and river 

* In the 1865-6 Beport Sir A. favourably progressing. It must bo 
Phayre mentions that “ that the roads remembered, however, that it takes 
‘‘ »re not constructed to any great as much money to make one mile of 
“ extent, but the principal lines are road oV 100 cubic feet of masonry 
“ projected, and are progressing in Burmah, as 2 miles and 300 feet 
favourably.'* It is a consolatory elsewhere. 

reflection that even after the lapse of t Administration Beport, 1866-67, 
ten years they still are described as p. 61. 
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comniuiiicaiioijJi more or less at the expense of railways. Sooner 
or later some kind of canal system will have to be essayed here, 
especially in the Upper Jrawaddy districts, wl\ere irrigation is 
urgently reejuired and where a diversion of a portion of the 
great stream would tend to diminish hySraulic difliculties below. 
At present, however, admitting that tl^e country is ripe for a 
railway, obviously Toungoo is the poini to be aimed at. This 
important military station is now during the rains completely 
isolated from the rest of Ahe province, except by a water journey 
of many days’ duration. The Sittoung with its snags and shallows 
has '‘hitherto foiled all attempts at regular steam communication, 
though the canal which is in course of construction, connecting 
it with the Pegu river, and thereby avoiding the perilous Kayasoo 
creek, will greatly facilitate access to Shwaygyen. In the mere 
light of lucre there is every probability that this route would 
surpass the one at present in construction. Besides almost the 
exclusive carriage ’of the i*ich produce of the Sittoung valley, 
it would open a direct line of trafiic with tlio Shan States, whose 
cliicf trade-routes converge on Toungoo, though at present the 
Shan merchant arriving there, on\y ICO miles from Rangoon, 
finds himself as remote, from his market as the Chinaman at 
Bbaujaun, 700 miles from the metropolis. There is but little to 
survey; the line^ will run through a rich valley with no heavy, 
gradients to overcome or large streams to bridge; very little will 
have to be paid ^ Mid ; timber *abouuds throughout the 
whole alignment, and the'Starting point is a seaport town where 
plant and stores of> all kinds can be delivered from the ships on 
to the wharves or into tjie railway trucks.* We rcaU that the 
line is at present under survey on the rccon\mendation of Mr. 
Eden, and it is to be hoped that disappointments which may 
>^ul t from the Prome railway will induce Government to abandon 
th^bWe important and profitable enterprise. 

In estimating the present and prospective conditions of the 
province, it should bo borne in mind that there is nothing excep- 
tional or unprecedented in the rate of increase the returns of 
revenue and population have shown since our first annexation. 
It is the immense development of our maritime trade, notably 
in the exports of timber and rice, which stands out unparalleled in 
modern Indian annalsi Since 18G2 our rice exportation has about 
trebled, and is at present equal to the total amount Shipped from 
the three continental presidencies. Its further expansion will of 
course depend on the available area of arable land ; which, with 
certain provisions, is j^actfcally inexhaustible. The home demand 
is likely to increase proportionally with the supply, so that not- 


* Administration Uei)ort, ly7l?*4. Introduction, p. 4. 

1 J 
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withstauding the retrogression mentioned in the Report, due to 
abnormal reactionary causes, there is every reason to hope that 
Rangoon will long continue the chief rice emporium of the East. 

The aspects of the tin^ber trade are by no means jjo encourag- 
ing.- I have already explained at some length the details of a 
scheme Mr. Baden Powell, the late officiating Inspector-General 
of Forests, succeeded iif introducing into the province.* It consist- 
ed mainly in the formation of certain classes of reserves ; the first, 
that of special reserve, being far theimost important, and des- 
tined to become the permanent valuable-timber-and-fue^-and 
other-produce-yielding forests of the country.”+ The system 
has lately been in operation in a single division, — that of Prome. 
Its essence lay in providing that the special reserves should be 
confined to compact areas of the very best forest growth. Instead 
of this, Government with its ordinary extravagant tenderness to 
any thing allied to agricuUiiral interests, drew hard and fast lines 
of arbitrary boundary across the face ^f the country, having regard 
not so fiiiuch to the habitat of teak, as to the paltry precarious 
rights of a few hundred hill cultivators. , The expedient thus 
crippled and distorted, is in many respects more objectionable 
than the loose protective arrangements it has superseded, and its 
piiine origiiKvtor certainly does not deserve the discredit -^s in- 
evitable failine will probably entail. That som^ reform is neces- 
sary a 1)1 ief quotation will suffice to show. “ F^r the last 6 years 
the aveiage outturn* from GovcrniJp»'nt forests was about 
“ 4^,300 tons ; the foreign timber exported represents an annual 
“ total of about 77,000 tons This cnornfOus amount, chiefly 
“ the result of the most reckless exploitation, cannot long be 
provided, and as thf re is no reason to expect any diminution 
in the aggregate demand, it* is obvious that in proportion as 
“ extraneous supplies fail, our own will be called into larger requi^’ 
“ tion. In cominou with most educated foresters, the luspector- 
“ General is not very sanguine as to whether they will bear the 
“ strain. By the most favourable estimate, there are only 
1,050,000 first class teak trees in the area available for Govern- 
“ inent operations, and it is easily calculated how loug these are 
“ likely to last us." 

It is manifest, accordingly, that unless reproductive measures 
are more efficiently organised, sooner or ^ater there must be a 
continuous re'duction in the exports of this important staple. Its 
price has risen J?1 per ton within the last four years, and already 
merchants are beginning to turn their attention to the superior 
produce of Malabar and the Malayan pebins&la. 


* Forest Administration in British lOtb, 1874. 

Burmali, Inditxn Obmver^ October 3rd, t*Mr. Baden Powell’e Report, 1873. 
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I may be thought to have lent too much space to the mere out- 
ward ninuifestations of the organic movement of the country. 
Coi^amercial progress is a poor index to ethic or educational ad- 
vancement ; and so many thousand tons of ride or timber can 
hardly b^^- bonsidered the chief motive! 'and resultant of all the 
complex forces of national life. But on so wide a subject, two or 
three chance facts must ])C the first to coilcentratc attention ; and 
it is not wholly without design that I fiave left but a few brief 
paragraphs for all that remains unsaid. 

The earlier years of oifr rule were characterised by frequent 
sccifes of criminal viofence and disorder. A Burmah though 
naturally amiable, is choleric, pugnacious, and when provoked 
thinks as little of mayhem as a frenzied Mrllay, In constant 
strife with tenacious nature, who yearly invades his fields with a 
confused array of botanical refuse, his dha is an implement «as 
indispcnsible as the axe of the Canadian backwoodsman. More- 
over till very lately* .some cer^turies of inherited instincts rendered 
it like tiie Arnrican revolver, an ordinary requirement of social 
intercourse ; and '' dha di.splayer” is the conventional ferm for a 
robber ordacoit. Th^ old Burmese official.s chiefly mantained their 
authority by a clientele of such reputable adlicrents ; and when 
tljc diange of Government deprived these of their legitimate gain, 
they, easily feM back on their original mode of living. In 1861 
when the populitiou stood considerably short of two millions, there 
wore 236 dacoities^^|)ortpd and over two, hundred robberies. Sir 
Arthur Phayre, before littleft, brought down the number in 1865 to 
129 of the former a%d 141 of the latter, but they increased again in 
his 6ucce.ssors time, who though he, like Lord Abevdare, rather 
plumed himself on the '“gratifying diminution of crime/’ had in 
1867 to report 228 dacoities, and 188 roMoerles in a population . 
of about 24 millions. The first year of Mr. Eden's vigorous 
saw a signal cliange, and the present statistics chronicle 
only 23 and 97 of these respective offences. The dha however 
is still largly used for aggressive purposes, aud nearly 200 cases 
of hurt with dangerous weapons occurred during the year. The 
magistracy have been enjoined to inflict severer punishments, but 
the be.st preventive >vould be to make the offence punishable 
under the Whipping Act. The old doctrine of exact retaliation had 
its advantages, and ,a blow for a blow would answer as well in 
Burmah as among^ tlio Lancashire roughs of our own civilised 
community. 

Though the general standard of crime is still excessive avS com- 
pared with our other Indiijn possessions, the police of the province is 
gradually improving on the flabby and ineffective machinery of 
former years. They are chiefly recruited from indigenous source.s, 
wlio are averse to submittii^ for any length of time to discipline 
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and routine, and who find the work too rigorous and unattrac- 
tive to be any thing but ;a temporary makeshift.* To quote the 
Report “ the grqat difficulty which is experienced in maintaining 

a high standard of efficiency among the rank and file, will be ap- 
“ predated when it is rec611ected that 655 or 10 per dent, had to 
“be discharged for misconduct and 1,124 voluntarily resigned 
“ during the year/'^ Th^s element of instability is partially in- 
telligible when we read that the ratio of police to population is 
'only 1 to 440, and to area, one to every 13^ miles of country. 
Judged by the latter standard no part of the empire is more 
inadequately supplied with a protective force than British Burnlal]. 
The report further notices as a speciality of the province (like 
dorians and mangdsteens) that “ there is an almost total absence 
of that marked intimacy between prevalence of theft and dear- 
ness of food which is seen so plainly elsewhere.” Its argument 
I may remark is hardly conilusive as regard 1874. The year was 
one of unexampled prosperity no doubVbut only *to those concerned 
in the pro(juctiou and distribution of paddy, probably less than one- 
third of the whole population; the rest must have suffered from the 
dearness of their food. In cstin|ating the criminality of the province, 
it should be borne in mind that in the Pegnan districts, which 
contribute more than three-fifths of our convicts, police orgaiii%tion 
is barely a generation old ; and secondly, that their l)opulaiion is 
largely composed of men who work in the ipnuiuerable boats 
which ply up and down tte Irawaddy. lead a rough and 

improvident life, alternating between paitnul drudgery and easy 
intemperance, and their natural tendency to «jvil-duing is vastly 
.strengthened by periodical contact with the ferment and disorder 
existing beyond the frontier. It is this class who are the chief 
■recruits of crime, and nMio degrade^the moral status of the country. 
A glance at the statistics will show that the labouring classes, 
unaffected by Irawaddy or maritime influences, are exceptk>xxtiiiy 
immaculate. * The typical Burman of the interior is orderly, 
tractable and industrious. He bos perhaps no very distinct con- 
ception of moral obligations, and no great horroj; of thievery in the 
cabstract ; but prospective peril to his kine or coffers, to his 
wife's silk kirtleand his, daughter’s gold ear-trinkets induces speedy 
<lenunciation of neighbouring delinquents. Though he is quite in- 

* Of tlfe 15, (TOO convicts in the population only 7,000 less, only 3-lG 
virioirs jails of the province, about were in prison. So too of the 270,000 
]l,()00wero imprisoned in the Pegu of the Proiue district, 1,028 coii- 
fii vision, la Thayetmyo, a frontier victs w^ro imprisoned, while in the 
Irawaddy district, with a population three district of Tavoy, Mergui and 
f)f about 140,000, 1,471 convicts were Toungoo, aggregating 210,000 
jii pri.son during the year. In only 283 wtre iiiijaiwoned. 
Uiwaygven on the Sitlcimg, with a • 
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, curious as to the motive, meaning, or success of our administrative 
theory, he is generally submissive enough to, its lesser manifestations, 

' and has no experiences of extortionate rents and unjclenting land- 
lords which he can identify as its prominenVand palpable resultants. 
He is strongl^ imbued with conservative iflstincts and prejudices, 
but his conservatism is not unintelligent and is free from all taint 
of mere superstition. His life is happy *^nough from its own 
point of view, and his religious traditions are of such vague and 
manifold potentiality, that he can infuse what he likee of indivi- 
dual hopes and speculation. He ha.s, moreover, the indefinable 
advantage of constant and unrestrained subjectivity to feminine 
work and influences ; and in freedom from all trammels of caste, or 
class, or sex, he must be considered far in advance of other more 
civilized nations. 

Voltaire has remarked Le, secret d'ennuyer est celui de tout dire, 
and it is with this consoling adage w€#are forced to conclude our 
desultory sketch. Tlie two important heads of Education and 
Foreign Relations deserve undoubtedly more than a» passing 
allusion. The ordinary school-system is comparatively new in 
liurniah, and was criticised at some length in the Indian Obser- 
ver,^ on its introduction into the province. However it is working 
as w^l as can be expected, considering the deficiency of subor- 
diifate apparatifs. Our external policy is now of imperial scope , 
and significance. %imnah, some months back, was the chief centre 
of European interes^§md^ though the thunder cloud has passed, 
the tranquillity is like tlm^^vhat De Quincey described, no product 
of inertia but as if reiulting from mighty and equal antagonisms ; 
infinite activities, infinite repose. Russia is looming beyond tlie 
realm of the Grand Lama; China has crushed its Musalm^n 
insurgents ; and with our own provincial boundaries pushed North- 
wards to the Himalayas and South to Singapore, the three great 
vhlUii^wers may yet confront each other around the sequestered 
plateau of Thibet. 

An Administration Report is at best a mere “ farrago lihelli, — 

A book in shape, but really pure crude fact 
Secreted From meii'a lives, 

and the clearest- of commentaries can do no more than single out 
lor lefiuemcnt some of the most valuable secretions. But the 
thinnest of criticisms may do service in showing, that successful 
as our English etfoj'tk liave been face to face with a nt^v race, 
icligiou and language, we are yet in the infancy of our Indo- 
Chinese rule, and require a steady and resolute pioneer in the 
path we have begun iO treal. 

H. L. ST. BARBE, b.o.s., 
British Burmah Ootnmtssion. 

< '' N'pU'inbor lt^73. February IST-l. 
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1. Egypt from the Eai^Uest Times to B.C. 300. By Dr. Samuel 

Birch, of the Britisii Museum. 1875. 

2. Records of the Fast, being English Translations from 

Egyptia7i Monuments. 1875. 

3. Up the Nile by Steam, By Thomsi-.^ Cook. 1875. 

4. Murray's Hand-Book to Egypt. 1875. 

5. Grammaire .Hieroglyphique, Par Henri Brugsch. 1872. 

6. Archaic Classics : — Elementary Grammar of the Antient 

Egyptmi Language. By P. LePage Renouf. 1875. 
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1875. 

8. Mahr.fffs Prolegomena of Antient History. 1871. 

9. Bunsens Egypt's Place in Univei'samistory. Vol. P. Edited 

by Dr. (i. Birch. 1867 

T he subject which we propose to ourselves, to bring 
before our readers in a condensed form ibe state T/f our 
knowledge on Egyptology, is one of unusualV proportions : to 
be entirely ignorant implies a gap in the jprl'Iable knowledge of 
a well-educated man. It seems theuffofe that we should be 
doing some service in running over the heads of a subject of 
capital importance, and indicating the quarters in which infor- 
mation can be obtained up to the latest date. Few persons are 
•entirely ignorant? of« Egypt, or would admit that they were* 
the study of the Bible, the OlUs^ic Poets, Modern History, and 
the overland pa.ssage, have made them familiar with the 
Few would like to be closely questioned as to the extent their 
knowledge ; and we must admit, that until the last few years 
amidst a blaze of learned works in English, French, and German, 
there have been no popular accounts available, ^in a readable form, 
of the language, monuments, and history of Egypt. Such 
excuse can no longer be offered : the works mentioned at the 
head of this article are condensed, up to date, and popular, and 
to bo piirchased at a most reasonable price. 

It would indeed seem that we were arriving at the end of 
the world, and that there were little of the world’s external 
features and antient history left for succeedjng generations to dis- 
cover. At the same time, that we are tracking back with an un- 
erring blood-hound’s scent the different tributaries of the Nile to 
their long-concealed sources, and revealing a secret which escaped 
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tlie penetrating inquiries of the Roman and Greek two thousand 
years ago ; wc aie also, with an almost superhuman skill and un- 
paralleled success, compelling the soil of Egypt to give up from its 
bowels iuscr^>tions in the Egyptian language and character, 
on stone, wood, and papyrus, which ha?! designedly been placed 
there by the antient inhabitants of thg country at a period 
anterior to the time of Moses. We cainot say, whether the 
Greek and Roman conquerors of Egypt were able, or careful 
enough, to inform themseljes of the meaning of thosediieroglyph- 
ic inscriptions which met their eyes on every side, and the 
lengthy Hieratic papyri which must have been at that time 
extant in countless numbers ; we have at let^st this pregnant 
fact, that no Greek or Latin translation of the sacred books of 
the Egyptians, analogous to the Septuagint translation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, has come down to us, or is alluded to as 
in existence by classic authors. An impenetrable veil fell upon 
the history and language of t^jis most antient people, wlio filled 
a grand place in the early history of the world, and, by bequeathing 
to mankind the priceless legacy of a phonetic alphabet, deserved 
a better fate. How much the world is indebted to them for 
other benefactions to the human race, we cannot say with precision ; 
for t]j^ assimilating Greek has kept in the hack-ground, or totally 
out of sight, *tjie long schedule of their indebtedness in art- 
and science to the i^r ‘nations of the world. 

We propose to diVW^^thi^ great subject into the following 
beads, and remark on them\separately : — 

I. The Ailtieot History. 

II. The Monuments, which have survived to our time, and 

can be seen in a tour in Egyipt and Nubia. 

III. The Language and*Cliaracier. 

IV. The Literature. 

^ V. The Scholars in this field. 

I. The Antient History has been the subject of endless debate, 
and no two writers ^ree in detail. Certain facts are beyond doul)t, 
that nothing pretending to be a native history, analogous to the 
Hebrew Scriptures, has came down to us ; on tlio other hand, in 
those Scriptures constant allusion is made to Egypt from the time 
of Abraham, 1900 B.C„ till the time of Christ. Thus, without a rival 
Tigypt takes its place the earliest of known kingdoms, excepting 
that of Proto-Babylonia, The Father of history devoted one book 
of his immortal work to the subject of Egypt, about 450 B.C. The 
Egyptian moDumeuts,«however, con tain no sort of continuous chrono- 
logy, and no safe materials for constructing one. The possiblity of 
forming any edifice at all depends on the outline preserved by 
Mauetho, an Egyptian priest»of the time of the Ptolemies ; but this 
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outline lias only come down to us iu a very imperfect state in two 
discrepant versions : one in the works of Syncellus, a monk of 
Constantinople^ who lived one thousand years later, and another 
in the works of the Armenian Eusebius, who lived A.D. 300. 
Both versions, howevei** give the same skeleton frame-work of 
thirty dynasties from Menes to Alexander the Great ; and a 
period of about fi^e thqjisand years. The monumental inscriptions 
when interpreted, testify to the historical nature of these lists, and 
render up .the names of a long series of sovereigns, enclosed in 
the well-known oval rings : we are therefore quite satisfied that 
such kings did exist, but whether many were not cort tem- 
poraries of each other, ruling in different portions of Egypt, is 
quite uncertain. No scheme of chronology can be formed 
from these lists, until it is clearly shown what deductions 
from the total should he made for contemporaneous dynasties. 
No lack of ingenuity and industry is evident in works such as 
Chevalier Bunsen’s Egypt's Place hk History^ and Brugsch Bey’s 
Histoire^d'EgyptCj wliich lias the advantage over the work of his 
predecessor in being brought up to a quarter of a century’s 
later date of knowledge, Lenormant, Mariclte, and Birch have 
also made contributions to the same subject ; and we have selected 
the brief, but comprehensive, work published by the lasj^uen- 
tioned of the three, whose views on points of .chronology, and 
other points, bearing on the correctness* o^be narrative of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, arp moderate 'and ^I’C^ber. We shall notice 
some of the more startling theories prcKinted to us by the bolder 
spirits ; some of which may well make nschold our breath for a 
time, as nve sec eacli antient landmark, each time-honoured 
tradition, ruthlessly swept away. 

The main divisions; are the Old Empire, the Middle Empire, 
and the New Empire ; which are followed by the Persian, Grecian, 
and Roman Conquests, The Old Empire is calculated ^ -7 rue 
moderate party) to have commenced with Menes, about 3000 
B.C. Considering that the date for the Deluge is according to 
the hitherto accepted books of theology fixed at 2349 B,C., it will 
appear that this moderate date fixed for Menes requires a large 
expansion of ideas and latitude of time. A localization of the 
Deluge, or an allowance of a larger period betwixt that event and 
the call of Abraham, might get over that difficulty ; but behind the 
fact ofihe commencement of the Old Empire with Menes lies a 
succession of necessary inductions. Menes is found to be the 
sovereign of the United Kingdoms of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
civilized and flourishing, possessed of the arts of building and of 
writing, which last fact presupposes the existence of a language 
possessing refinement, and a religion possessing stability. 
When we consider what the resources and capacities of un- 
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civilized men are, we are lost in wonder at the number of 
centuries required, anterior to Meues, to produce this degree 
of settled civilization ; for one of the acts of Menos yvas to 
found Memphis, and to construct a gr§at dyke to control the 
waters of the Nile. Bunsen has hazarded a demand of ten 
thousand years, but it is obvious that we have no measure by which 
we can gauge the period required for the proftess of civilization ; and 
the only safe course is to stand ready to give a fair hearing to 
safe and moderate speculations, or to rest contented w'ith leaving 
this, Jike many other dark secrets, unsolved. 

In the fourth dynasty of the Old Empire the greatness of 
Egypt began to show itself. Though pyramids had already been 
erected to cover royal remains, and war had been constantly 
carried on with neighbouring tribes, still we have been glad to 
pick up our knowledge of the names of the kings from the Greek 
epitomists ; but now the monuments still existing contain exact 
and contemporary accounts of the events which took place. And 
the date of this dynasty is, with great show of reason, 'fixed at 
2400 B.C. How insignificant in comparison is the earliest 
monumental record of the great Hindu people at 400 R.C., and 
the earliest monument of the Phoenician alphabet— the Mo^ilite 
Stonefat 800 !, And we have this remarkable fact forced upon us. 
From. the fourtH or preceding dynasty the custom had com- 
menced of assigniil^.^ each ^ king, as he ascended the throne, 
an additional name : utN! for 'each king a’Jppears two cartouches : 
the first was the solar, or divine name, the second, the family or 
birtli name. The “ Plant*' and Wasp” over the latter indicated 
the kingdoms of Upper and Lower Egypt : the words “ Sou of 
the Sun” were over the former. Now ov^r the copper mines 
of Wadi Magaruh in the Peninsuk of Sinai, in Arabia, are found 
•*t^|^ignet marks of Senefru, affixed there centuries before ihe 
timers braham, and followed by a long succession of signet 
marks of succeeding monarchs. Thus, when the Israelites fled 
from Egypt into the desert, they did not, as is generally sup- 
posed, pass into a strange land beyond the reach of the Egypt- 
ians, but into one of the outlying provinces of that Empirr. 

His successor* Khufu, or Cheops, built the. great Pyramid. The 
principle of the construction of pyramids was this : early in the reign 
of the king the surface was levelled, and a sepulchral chamber 
sunk in the rock : owr this a small pyramid was erected : if the 
king diei the work remained thus, but for every year be subse- 
quently lived an additional layer of masonry was placed on the 
work of the previous ^ear.* When he died, the casing, or outer 
surface, was finished off; their object was exclusively for the pur- 
* poses of a tomb, and the idea of any astronomical connection has 
long been exploded, and it is^doubtful whether at that period the 

K 1 
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Egyptians knew anything beyond the simplest facts of that 
science. His successors- Shufra or Chephrenes, and Menkaura 
or Mencheres, built the second and third Pyramids. The exis- 
tence of these monuments testify to the science, skil j, wealth, and 
civilization of the people, which could erect such imperishable 
structures. The inscriptions which have survived, show that the 
graphic system of»writiBg, with the use of a phonetic alphabet, was 
complete, and that the religion of the country was reduced to a 
system. The bas-reliefs of the tomb% give us a full idea of the 
habits of the people and their advanced civilization, and it jmust 
be recollected, that four thousand years from the present date 
is a moderate calculation for the degree of their antiquity. 
Such as the Pyramids are, Abraham, Joseph and Moses, must 
have seen them; as they were buildings which had already 
existed, for a century at least, when Abraham went down into 
Egypt. ' 

The kings of the fifth dynasty 'placed their signet marks on 
the copper mines of the Peninsula of Sinai, and built their own 
Pyramids ; and to this dynasty is attributed the oldest existing 
papyrus, written in Hierat«c character, marking another epoch ; 
as the Hieratic character is the cursive form of the hieroglyphic, 
and the use of the frail material of the papyrus intjicates tl»t j^hc 
art of writing had been already transferred from qionumental works 
to the ordinary uses of life. Moreover, contents of this 
papyrus are moral precepts as from 'a toason ; here we have 
some at least of the wisdom of the Egyptians, which Moses learnt 
centuries afterwards. 

In the 'sixth dynasty was the celebrated Nitocris, the Rhodope 
of the Greeks, ,whq owed her elevation to her slipper being 
seized by an eagle and carried to the King of Egypt. With this 
dynasty ends the grandeur of the old kingdom, and a monume^^» 
tal gap follows which cannot be hlled up, and which lasfl^'tiirthc 
eleventh, dynasty ; which is included in the Middle Empire, but of 
which we know absolutely nothing, though comprehending a period 
of two or more centuries. This shows how completely we are still 
groping in the dark, and what room there is for doubt. The mate- 
rials for construction of the antient history of Egypt consist of 
the fragmentary though precious lists, which have come down to 
us through Manetho and Eratosthenes, which have to be com- 
pared* with the monumental lists of sculdieons of kings found 
on the walls of temples in Karnak and Abydos, and the celebrated 
Royal Papyrus at Turin. The greatest ingenuity, and profound- 
est knowledge of the subject, have faited id some points, and given 
an uncertain sound in others. 

We touch ground at the eleventh dynasty Egypt was cal It^d^ 

Kern or “ Kam, meaning bfack," from the colour of the 
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alluvial mud of the Nile, in the Egyptian language, and as such 
it is once mentioned in the Hebrew Psalms : but in the Pentateuch 
it is called “ Mitsraim,” a dual form, indicating the Upper and 
Lower EgyJ)t. The name of “ Aiguptoi ” given by the Greeks, 
was probably derived from a town named Kebta,'' and from the 
Greek word grew the name of Copt : andHhis town Kafta was the 
residence of one king at least of the eleventh dynasty about 2,000 
B. 0, His successor, the founder of the twelfth dynasty, con- 
quered Ethiopia, and left a record of his conquest on a tablet in 
Nuliia. Famines seem to have occurred at this period which 
led to the construction by a later king of this dynasty of the 
Lake of Moeris in the Faioum; in which the surplus waters of 
the Nile were, as it were, stored, so that its overflovv might be 
regulated, on which the prosperity of the country depended. In 
the centre of the Lake was a pyramid for the place of sepul- 
ture of the founder,; and on^ the banks, the celebrated labyrinth, 
the greatest wonder of the wondrous Ynonuments of Egypt. An- 
other interest attaches itself to this dynasty, that by one of its 
kings was erected the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis ; and the 
sole remaining obelisk in situ, and flie two so-called Cleopatra’s 
Needles, which may be said to bo in transitu, testify to the 
mwglTificence *of the structure. The survivor at Heliopolis bears 
the name of.the'king in hieroglyphics, and is the most antient 
of those petrified the, Greeks called obelisks. 

The real Sesostris wa^*g member of this dynasty ; though from 
an historical confusion, much of the glory attached to that great 
name, has wound itself round the person of Rameses <he Second, 
who lived many centuries later. 

The valley of the Nile was exposed to Attacks on two sides 
specially, and throughout its Ung annals we find, that down the 
the stream from Ethiopia, or from Asia across the 
Isthmus of Suez, its chief dangers lay. From the twelfth to the 
eighteenth dynasty, a period certainly of not less than four 
hundred years, and by many calculated at a larger figure, there 
is a gap in the monuments ; and we have to lean upon uncertain 
tradition, and lists of kings, difficult to be reconciled to facts, or 
brought into order. But of one great fact there is no doubt, that 
at this period there ^occurred an irruption of Bedouins into the 
Nile valley, and the occupation of Lower Egypt, and a* partial 
subjection of the Thebaid. Memphis and Heliopolis with their 
pyramids, obelisks, temples, and tombs, passed into the hands of a 
race differing in origin, language, and creed, poor, strong and 
uncivilized ; and a hard time it was no doubt for priest and 
noble. These invaders were known as the shepherds, or Hyksos, 
who are credited with the# usual amount of pillage, carnage, 
and desecration ; and the recollection of this period lived in the 
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memory of future generations, and shepherds were in very deed 
an abomination to the Egyptians. 

At this point* we enter upon one of the great controversies of 
history, which Josephu^ and the early Christian /fathers dis- 
posed of with the stroke of a pen, but which seemed to be made 
more and more complicated by the decipherment of every new 
inscription, and thfe unihlling of every fresh papyrus. There is 
a school of clerics, who stand up too much for the literal accuracy 
of the Penrateuch ; there is a school of laics, who scarcely 
givo to these venerable Hebrew records the value which Jbhey 
allow to the surviving scraps of Manetho. The question is this : 
Who were the Pliaraohs, with whom Abraham, and Joseph, and 
the parents of Moses, and eighty years later, Moses himself came 
into contact ? The period over which those events are spread, 
cannot fall very short of five hundred years ; and Pharaoh was 
the name of all monarches of Egypt, of whatever dynasty, as 
modem investigation has discovered ttiat It means, when analysed, 

** The Qi^at Residence,’* very much as in modern parlance “ The 
'‘Sublime Porte” is spoken of. To those .religionists who argue 
outside the limits of science, there is no reply. In the first 
volume of the Speaker’s Commentary, Canon Cook propounds an 
intelligent and reasonable view, though entirely, difFereD4»frijm 
the results arrived at by the great Egyptian sclujlars. According 
to Canon Cook, Abraham went down to.,J%ypt in the 12th 
dynasty ; and in the sanle dynasty, whi^KlSsted more than 200 
years, Joseph also went down, and was received into favour, and 
married to .the daughter of the piiest of HSliopolis. The storm 
of the Hyksos swept away that dynasty ; but the descendants of 
Jacob, themselves Ei^.douins, were looked upon with favour by 
the invaders, or at least left alon© in their lands. When, however, 
the Egyptians recovered their liberty, and a new king rosejj;i.« 
who knew not Joseph, it was but natural that those ^fS'^had 
sided with, and were akin to, the invaders, should be kept under, 
and reduced to helotry ; and it is under* the early kings of the 
eighteenth dynasty, that Canon Cook places the exodus. Brugsch 
Bey, the first of living authorities, has come to a different con- 
clusion. He places tho visit of Abraham, and the going down into 
Egypt, in the time of the Hyksos, and the exodus in the time of 
the nir^teenth dynasty. Who shall decide, fnd is the matter worth 
arguing? It is worthy of remark, that in the Hebrew narrative 
no mention is made of Memphis ; and in the Egyptian annals, 
or monumental inscriptions, no allusion is found to such an 
amazing exhibition of uiiraculous powef as the Ten Plagues, and 
such a heavy discomfiture as the destruction of the army in the 
waves of the ocean. ^ 

In these days, it is necessary to keep the mind in a state of 
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preparation for the reception of new and startling theories ; and 
perhaps none is more startling than the theory of Bugsch Bey, 
that the Israelites did not cross the Red Sea at all.^ According to 
him the route of the fugitives from Goshen lay along tl>e coast 
of the Mediterranean, which is enclosed Vjy marshes known as the 
Scrbonian Bog on the south side. An irruption of the sea 
caused by the west wind led to the destruction of Pharaoh’s army 
then, as it has caused the destruction of many a caravan since. 
No doubt there is nothing in the Hebrew text to connect the story 
with the Red Sea, but \inquestiooably the compilers of the 
SepFuagint, who ought to have known the opinion of their time, 
received it as such ; and it will be difficult to bring about a general 
conviction, that the crossing of the Red Sea is a geographical 
error. 

With the expulsion of the Hyksos commenced the New Empire, 
and the great splendour and power af Egypt. For a period of 
four hundred yea^s no pov^er in Europe, Africa, or Asia could, 
stand before them. Not as yet had the Trojan war been fought, 
or a powerful monarchy been established on the Tigris. Over 
and over again did the armies of Thothmes and Amenophis and 
Rameses traverse Palestine, conventionally supposed to have been 
partitioned among the Twelve Tribes ; and carry their standards 
trOamasous ’aqd Nineveh, leaving their inscriptions upon the 
rocks of the lo^^guered countries. The magnificent temples 
and tombs at Thebesj^hp Sphinx at tl^e Pyramids, the monu- 
mental tablets and teinplus far up into Nubia, the gigantic statues, 
the galleries of paintings, the miles of hieroglyphics, the countless 
papyri to be seen in all the museums of Europe, are the 
out-come of this period * of magnificence and civilization. Ame- 
nophis II. is the Memnon of the great Co>ossus at Luxor; and 
,>Ramese8 II. is the Sesostris of Bfer^otus. With Seti I. originated 
of the Suez Canal, which it has taken nearly four 
thousand years to carry into execution. Arabia, Libya, Ethiopia, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, . Asia Minor, and Cyprus, acknowledged the 
superiority of Egypt during these two splendid dynasties, and 
sent presents and tribute and female slaves ; and these last must 
have bad a sensible effect upon the population ; and Rameses 
II. himself, from the a<lraixture of blood caused % the Semitic 
alliances of his ancestors, exhibits in his features, which are 
so well-known in Epinpean galleries, the refined Asiatic, tdifierent 
from the Nigritic type of the kings of the nineteenth century. 
He had a multiplicity of children, and a plurality of royal titles ; 
he it was who reduced tlie Hebrews to bondage, and compelled 
them to build his treasure city Ramses ; he it was from whose 
wrath Moses fied when he slew the Egyptian, and on whose 
death he ventured to returcr. 
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Rameses II. reigned sixty-seven years, and was succeeded by his 
thirteenth son Menephtliah. Great as was the wealth and pros- 
perity and glory of his reign, the country had begun to decline, 
exhausted and burnt up by the exertion and the splendour. His 
successor's reign is interesting from two distinct causes. He was 
unquestionably ('pace Canon Cook) the Pharaoh of the Exodus, 
which marks a period an the world's history; and a still greater 
epoch, that of the siege of Troy, is fixed by a series of careful 
inductions on ascertained facts, as hj^ving happened very soon 
after. In Menephthah's campaign against the Libyans, and thq vic- 
tories recorded on his monuments, we find certain mention of the 
Sardinians, the Sicilians, the Etruscans, the Lycians, and the 
Achaeans, who served as mercenaries under the Libyan King. 
Light was in fact beginning to dawn upon the West, and the cack- 
ling of the great brood of Europe's chickens was beginning to be 
heard. All this will be foand eloquently set forth in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s last work, “ Homeric Synchronism ; " abd round this point 
ranges o/ie of the great Egyptian controversies. We find in 
Homer an echo of the greatness of the hpndred-gated Thebes ; 
and the feigned story put intp the mouth of Ulysses, with regard to 
events happening in Egypt, indicates a substantial knowledge of 
that country. 

The great line of the Rameses continued with d^lnishing splen- 
dour. I^meses III., of the twentieth dyimt^, was the last of 
the heroic kings of Egypt. He was knowi>^the Greeks as Ram- 
sinilus, and the events of his reign are (fetailed in the great Harris 
papyrus. Ho was warlike and luxurious : a calendar on the roof of 
one of his temples at Thebes marked the {ixed year, or the rising 
of the Dog-Star on the first day of the month Thott, the New- 
year's day of Egypt and this ipust have been about 1,300 B. C. 
By the irony of fate the granite coffin of this monarch is in tha t*" 
Museum at Cambridge, and the papyrus roll of his tempIffATthe 
British Museum. 

Egypt now lost all its foreign possessions. One king of the 
twenty-first dynasty gave a daughter in marriage to King Solomon ; 
and another of the twenty-second gave a daughter in marriage to 
Jeroboam ; this was Sbishak, who was of non-Egyptian origin, 
and he captured and plundered Jerusalem, of which the name 
appears among other conquered cities on the*walls of a portico at 
Karnak^ * » 

After the inglorious dynasty of the twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth followed the Ethiopian invasion, under Sabaco (called so in 
the Hebrew Scriptures) and Tirhaka of th^ twenty-fifth dynasty. 
The power of Assyria bad now begun to be predominant. Samaria 
had been occupied. The cuneiform inscriptions throw new and 
unexpected light upon the history \)f Egypt, which was finally 
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subdued by Esarhaddon, and was divided among numerous local 
governors or princes ; one of whom founded the twenty^sixth, the last 
native dynasty, rendered illustrious by the names o^Psarair^etichus 
and Necbo ; and here we can plant our feet firmly on the rock of 
absolute chronology and undoubted history. Greeks were largely 
employed under those monarchs ; and the whole character, lan- 
guage, and religion of the Egyptian pec^ple bigan to undergo a 
sensible change. With one more Egyptian King we come in 
contact in the Hebrew Scriptures, after the taking of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar i — This was the unfortunate Apries, the Pharaoh 
Hoj^rah, in whose reign Jeremiah the Prophet and a Jewish 
remnant fied into Egypt. Within a short time followed the 
Persian conquest, and Egypt became only a province. 

No nation has occupied a place in history so long and so nobly. 
For more than two thousand years Egvpt was one of the greatest 
powers in the world. No nation was so self-conscious, so desirous 
of perpetuating thh fame of^its achievements. Every Museum in 
Europe teems with the spoil of Egypt. Haughty time has 
been unjust to her. Ifairly worsted in the long struggle with the 
Semitic powers on the Tigris and Euphrates, she gave way before 
Assyria and Babylonia, and was overshadowed by the great Persian 
Ajj^^chy. if the Greeks restored to her an independent existence, 
her civilization,# language, religion, and arts paled before the 
new developmenK of ideas ; and Rome hated, despised, and 
extinguished her. ESiSkan historians spc^k of her with disdain ; 
and Roman poets, such aMuvenal, with loathing. By public and 
private monuments, •tablets, and tombs she had striven to secure a 
life beyond the grave. Sjie recorded Heliacal risings on the ceilings 
and walls of her temples : she recorded the ^naraes of her kings,, 
but noting only the regnant y^ar of each monarch, no basis was 
•»»„^nd for real chronology : one papyrus kno'vn as the record of 
tofMWndred years was the sole exception : attempts have been 
made to construct chronology based on great Sothiac cycles of 
1,4G1 years. No eclipse has been noted in such a way as to be 
utilized. The los 3 *of the works of Manetho and Eratosthenes was 
ail additional misfortune ; and in spite of all that has been done 
by the past generation of critics, ail dates are provisional only — 
the regnant years afford no better materials for a sound system of 
chronology than would the number of a covey of partridges to 
measure the diameter of the sky. Moreover, the power ana impor- 
tance and merits of Egypt have been systematically undervalued, 
iu proportion as the power and importaucaof the Hebrews has 
beeu over-estimated? Egypt has become the type of all that 
was evil, because it treated the Hebrews with the severity 
usual to subject and inferior populations in the early ages of the 
world ; there was none of flie exceptional ferocity which marked 
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the conduct of the Hebrews to the people of Canaan, nations 
of kindred races and speaking a kindr^ language to that of the 
invade^:s : yet the tiny cry of this petty nation, that only for a 
few short years could ho]d its own, is heard far above, the drums of 
the Egyptian and the trumpets of the Assyrian conqueror, and it 
is only within the last quarter of a century that we have the mate- 
rials from the A^yriafi and Egyptian store-houses, sufficient to 
contract, and reduce to proper limits, the Hebrew legends. As 
far as docuYnents enable us to trace during the long period that 
the national life of Egypt flowed on like its own Nilp, it 
received no affluents, and owes nothing to exterior influence. 
Ethiopia at one time received civilization, and at another time 
imposed a yoke : Arabia had little, and India, no influence at 
all. 


IL Of this wonderful ^'greatness, this exuberance of monu- 
' men is, above and below ground, ^hich line\i the banks of the 
Nile from the second cataract to the sea, the remains are 
countless. Up to the beginning of this century the sand of the 
desert, and Muhammadan diedain, had preserved them in the dry 
air ; colours and carvings, pottery and cerements, clothes, orna- 
ments, and papyri had survived the wreck of ages the pi ’fir- 
ing of the ^man conquerors was moderate. During the 
many centuries which intervened betwixt^^ fall of Rome and 
our own days, the work 6f destructions vwM<*1irnited to the utilizing 
of material for newer dwellings ; but^since the commencement 
of the present century, the work of exca^tion, plunder, and 
removal, of wanton destruction, of injury by exposure has gone 
on, until in these last, days the Khedive has himself started a 
Museum of Antiquities, and forbidden all further exportations. A 
tour up the Nile is still one of the most delightful excursions^aBJ^'’ 
we propose briefly to follow the tourist and note the monuments 
which will fall under his observation. There are indeed remains 
in the Delta of the time of the Pharaohs, at Sais, Bubastis and 
other places. All the world has heard of Memphis, and the 
three great groups of Pyramids, the Sphinx, and the Tombs, and 
the Serapeum, all in the neighbourhood of Cairo, and thence 
conveniently visited. The days for Dahabeahs on the Nile, and 
delightful weeks spent in tracking up and floating down, arc 
passing *away ; and the steamers ofier speed and economy, and 
by the aid of enterpriziug conductors of tours, all the petty 
annoyances of trav^ are removed from the tourist, who is able 
to throw himself into the subject, and the prbgress of the steamer 
is so arranged that nothing should be omitted : — provision is 
further made either for a limited tour to the first cataract, or a , 
more extended tour to the second. ** 
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lu a few lines we will follow the tourist:— On the fourth day 
he reaches Beni flassan, with its rock .tombs, and the Speos 
Artemidos: on the sixth day the si earner stops to allow of a 
visit being paid to the grand and muguilicent ruins of Abydos. On 
the eighth day the temple of Dendarah is visited, and on the 
ninth there is a halt of three days at Luyor. This is the centre 
of a cluster of magnificent ruins at Luxor itself, ^Medi net Haboo, 
Karnak and the Valley of the Tombs. On the twelfth day the 
voyage is resumed, and the* splendid tenyple of Edfon comes in 
sighf^; and on the thirteenth the shorter trip is completed, and 
the steamer arrives at Assooan and the first cataract. The 
return journey down stream occupies six days.: the whole cost 
is 

For those who have leisuro to continue the route up to the 
second cataract, a second steamer is ready at Fhiloe : the places 
at which the tourist stops to inspect rifins are numerous, and the 
trip to Wadi Halful’aud backHo Fhiloe, occupies twelve days, at 
a ciffet of £40. The greatest attraction which Nubia has >to offer, 
is the great temple of Jpsamboul, or Aboo Simbal ; with its four 
gigantic figures of the great Raineses, each sixty-six feet high, 
hewn ill the solid rock, aud wearing the double Pschent or crown 
inji^^iting Upper and Lower Egypt. The distance traversed 
from Cairo to tn^ second Cataract by the river route amounts 
to about 780 and the trip there and back can be accom- 

plished with comforf^Nfive \^ceks. The dimate itself is enjoy- 
able in the winter raontifc beyond all description. No doubt in 
the monuments the^t? is a sameness, and few might care to make 
the excursion twice. Ui^til the time that the Prometheus torch of 
the Greek let in light, there is the same ridd ^statue-idea from 
the earliest date of the empire yirough the nyksos period to the 
«»S^d days of Thothraes aud Seti I : there is the same family 
hketoS^and identical type— long limbs, flat feet, high shoulders, 
largo eyes, opening on the outer angle, large mouth, low forehead, 
nose slightly flat, open nostrils. Such was the conception of mortal 
beauty before Aphrydite sprang from the foam of Cyprus. There 
was a certain hieratic canon to regulate the human frame, thougli 
the features were meant to be recognizable as portraits ; and 
Aineuophis can always be distinguished from Thothmes as Augus- 
tus from Trajan. Moreover, place an Egyptian “ fellah " by the 
side of a statue, and yOu will at once recognize the model -for 
beyond any doubt the present inhabitants are the representatives 
of the antient race, as the Coptic, only lately fallen out of use, 
is of the antient Egyptian •language. A 

III. To this grand subject we now turn, It is a wonderful 
phenomenon, that of this language for so many hundred years 
'“dl memory and tradition Should have been We have 
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monumental proof that up to the time of the Emperor 
Decius the language • and character were known. With the 
destruction o# the Alexandrine Library, no doubt, perished Greek 
treatises which might have supplied a clue. The Romans were 
utterly unsympathetic to the history and custom of any nation 
but their own. Up jto the commencement of this century the 
problem seemed 4usolu()le, as no one could decipher the character 
or translate the language, when the character had been deci- 
phered. l%e time had come for tljp discovery of this secret, 
when the Rosetta stone with a trilingual inscription in Grepk, as 
well as in the Demotic and Hieroglyphic characters of the Egyptian, 
fell into the hands of the French, and passed by the chances of 
war into the hands of the English, Certain preliminary points 
had been discovered ; one of which was, that certain clniractors 
inclosed in a ring were proper names. Dr. Young in England, 
and subsequently Chamj^ollion in France, struck out the idea 
' that the characters, contrai^r to the established notion, were plionc- 
tic. Tine name of Ptolemy appeared in the Greek version friorc 
than once : by careful scrutiny certain rings in the hieroglyphic 
were presumed to represent that name, and a fortunate 
discovery of another stone with the name of Cleopatra enabled 
Charapollion to compare the two names, and the letters in eaal^.^verc 
found to correspond in hieroglyphics, where thejj; were identicai in 
Greek: this led on to the certain dis^jry of the whole 

All doubts, cavils, and objections hafe long since passed away. It 
is one of the accepted truths of modern science, that the autient 
Egyptians *have left us in their monuments, and their papyri, three 
distinct forms of, writing ; — I., Hieroglyphic ; II., Hieratic ; III., 
Demotic. The first-blass is so fqr misdescribed, that it was used for 
other than sacred purposes, and by other means than sculpture^, 
engraving. In fact the characters were painted, inlaid, WBtJCSsod, 
expressed in a lineal form on a variety of material for every kind of 
subject. The system, tbough thoroughly understood, was most com- 
plicated and artificial. The characters were used plionetically or as 
ideographs : when used phonetically they miglit be letters or sylla- 
bles : when used as ideographs, they might represent a particular 
object, or bo used as determinatives of a class ; they can be writton 
from right to left, or from left to right, or .vertically. The whole 
system^ is found in force, even the phoiletic portion, from tlic 
earliest date of the old empire: it is difficult to realise the long 
antecedent perieWs required for the elaboration of such a 
system. { . « t 

As early as the twelfth dynasty in the old Empire, wc find 
llic necessity felt of a cursive system of writing, and are introdiic d 
to the Hieratic character, which is i^lcntical with the hieroglyjddC'" ' 
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but bears the relation of our running hand to print: tho language of 
both is identical, though perhaps the hieratic is able to express 
more grammatical refinements. In this character th« great majority 
of the papyri are found, and it is the special interest of the early 
documents of this period, that from thefh is traced the first germ 
of the Phconician character, to which Europe and Asia are indebted 
for their various alphabets. This subject too Wge to enter upon 
further : the gap betwixt the hieratic of the twelfth dynasty and 
the earliest Phoenician monument, the Mojfbite Stone, k very con- 
siderable ; and the connection of the two is not as yet one of the 
acce|»ted truths of science. 

As time went on, the language of the Egyptians underwent 
modification. The Greek influence began to be felt, and in the 
time of Psammeticlius a further modification took place in the 
form of the character known as the Demotic ; but to the last 
the Egyptian scribe could not free himJelf from the use of ideo- 
graphs, and they are found iD‘*the demotic, but to a less extent. ’ 
In this lay the mighty innovation of the Phamicians, that they 
adopted an alphabet free from the confusion of ideographs and the 
complications of the syllabary. 

The name of tlie Emperor Decius is the last which appears 
in Jporoglyphics. The latest use of the hieratic character is 
about one ceiStury before the Christian era : the demotic was ‘ 
not destined to si^i^ive the introduction of Christianity, for, in 
the second century oi^ii; era,* a modified form of the Greek char- 
acter with supplementary^ signs was introduced, known as tho 
Coptic, which lasted «n till within tho last century, when both 
Coptic language and character gave way to Arabic.* The pro- 
bable cause of the abandonment of the demotic character was 
the use of ideographs which still clung to it? the assertion that’’ 
use of the character with its heathen associations was offen- 
sitf5*'jj«4iliristians, would apply equally to Greek and Phoenician, 
for no trace of resemblance survived in the demotic of tho 
figures which are so conspicuous in hieroglyphics. 

It is worthy of note, tliat in the Upper Nile analogous changes 
took place in tho language and character of Ethiopia, though 
entirely independent of Egyptian influences. A local demotic 
sprang into existence in supersession of the hieroglyphics which 
had been common ta both countries, though this by no means 
implied identity of Iqpguage. The Ethiopian demotic was ‘purely 
alphabetic : it was read from right to left, and the words divided by 
strong points, probably adopted from the Roraa^. After this local 
demotic followed a Weal #^ariation of the Gre^ character analo- 
gous to Coptic, and this finally gave way like the Coptic to 
the Abyssinian Obey, iinnorted across the Red Sea from 
^ Arabia. 
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It is calculated that there are nearly one thousand distinct 
characters available to the Egyptian scribe : they are thus 
classed: — 


c 

Ideographs 
Detenninatives 
Phonetics ^ 
Mixed signs * 

• t 


, ... 620 
... 164 

... 120 
... 5G 

Total ... 960 


In their anxiety to be clear, the scribes would, in additic/ii to 
the ideographic sign, which was a picture, or a symbolic sign of 
the object, spell the word out phonetically, and then affix a deter- 
minative: thus the letters of the word “ /tone " would be spelt 
out, and then the figure of a horse, and then the sign, that 
indicated an animal generally : it is obvious that for grammatical 
inflections phonetic characters alone Qould be used. All this may 
seem veig^ clumsy to us who have enjoyed an alphabetical system 
for many generations ; but we must recollect that it was only by 
very slow development that the mind of 'man attained to the 
notion of an alphabet : even to this day the Chinese have not 
attained to it and the Egyptian ideograph has this merit^ that 
it is always intelligible, owing to the materialmen which it^as 
depicted, while the Assyrian ideograph, beipjf., punched in clay 
by a w^dge-shaped stilus, has loRg sjnjj^ lost its identity, and 
become a conventional sign without tl>o simplicity of an alpha- 
betic system. , 

When the great discoverer Champollion had solved the diffi- 
culty of the character, he grappled in ‘a masterly manner with 
‘ the much greater difficulty of the language. He assumed with 
justice that Coptic must occtfpy to old Egyptian tho po.siti^ 
occupied by modern Greek to the antient lauguagib^ -erffu 
fortunately Coptic, though dead as a spoken language, saw 
not, linguistically speaking, extinct ; the tradition of interpre- 
tation and an ample literature had survived. Through the 
Coptic he approached the antient Egyptian, and with mar- 
vellous success. He made known to astonished Europe a 
language of high grammatical development, but of a separate 
and distinct type. It has been asserted by some, that it occupies 
a middle position betwixt the Semitic and Aryan families in 
their earliest stages. Our knowledge of tliat primitive period, 
confessedly anterio^to the first germ of the inflectional system, 
is not sufficient. ^It is safer to call jt a phamitic language : it 
possesses obvious and marked Semitic affinities, both in its voca- 
bulary and grammar ; but it possesses also elements common to 
Nigritic langus^ges, and has been elassed in a group of North- 
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East African languages. We are confessedly, as yet, not arrived 
at any fixed opinion on this very abstruse subject ; and it must 
be remembered that this language had come into existence 3,000 
years B. C., on the most moderate calculations. * 

The literature which has come down to us, and which we 
shall describe further on, indicate that it is no savage and un- 
cultivated language : it could only hav^j arrived at the state at 
which we find it after a long period of settled civilization. A gram- 
matical treatise would be ^tedious to re^ and to wwte ; but we 
must note, that gender is indicated by ^^final to, as in Semitic, 
and* the plural number by a final u. Cases were formed by 
prepositions ; and it is remarkable that the preposition had not 
reachod the stage of a crystallized particle, but varied in gender 
and number with reference to the word governed. Adjectives 
take the plural suffix, and follow their noun. Tlie pronouns 
appear in one form when detached, a»d in another when suffixed, 
with a strong Semitic reseml Jance in both cases. With regard to • 
the verb there is an apparent difference of opinion arpong the 
highest authorities ; for Brugsch Bey gives a list of thirty-two 
tenses, and a certain number of moods, while M. LePage Renouf 
states that there are no tenses at *all. The root remains un- 
changpd, and the variations of time are expressed by particles, 
ancTthe delicaTo,iostrumeot is capable of sounding so many notes ; 
but whether th(^’^re grammatical tenses, or syntactical groups of 
words, is a question-spiore of detail tlian of principle: it is 
enough that the verb can iie so handled as to express all these 
shades of meaningj a precision to which neither the Semitic 
Hebrew nor the Aryan Keltic ever arrived. Another feature is 
that the pronominal suffix attached to a verb is a reality, and has 
not passed, as in Semitic languages, into a fc4*m :* for, if it is used * 
to imply “he does a thing,” 'it is 920^ used when the agent is 
expre-^-aid “ the man does a thing ” — showing that a consciousness 
existed of the meaning of the suffix. The syntax is very regular, 
and position alone often determines the meaning : the sentences 
are very short, full of metaphor and antithesis. The same 
laws of human thought regulate all languages, and Egyp- 
tian sentences are generally short and easy of analysis: but 
there is a want of logical completeness in the structure, and 
much of the details pf modern expressions has to be supplied. 
As the speaker supplemented his imperfect mode of espression 
by gestures of face, Land, and body, so the Egyptian attempted 
to make clear his expression by determinative and special ideo- 
graphs, or painted pictuiips, and he has su^eded. Nothing is 
niore remarkable than the yearning of this great people to commu- 
nicate with after-ages, and not to let their great acts be forgotten ; 
and after the lapse of centuries their wishes have Bieea granted. 
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Oue of the great differences betwixt their language, and the 
Aryan and Semitic families, is that tlie distinction betwixt roots, 
stems, and words, can hardly be said to exist. The bare root, 
which In other families of languages lies as it were, below the 
surface, and is only reVealed by its developments to scientific 
inquiry, and is, in fact, only a grammatical expression, is almost 
invariably identicaj in Egyptian with the word actually in use. 
From one Aryan or Semitic root are formed all parts of speech by 
certain laws., but the Egyptian root itsejf is potentially verb, noun, 
adjective, adverb. The word aa ” may be an adjective “ great,” 
or a noun “ a great one,” or a verb to be great ” or an adverb 
greatly** accordingly as the sentence requires. Any particle with 
the suffix '‘u’* will form a plural noun: thus, “hem” means 
“in,” and hemu” those that are in, or “ the inhabitants.” The 
shades of meaning are formed by combinations of the auxiliary 
verbs, of which there are several, and certain prepositions— perhaps 
• the English language may be described in the same way. It is 
unneessar^^ to add, that there is much discrepancy in interpretations, 
and much that is not susceptible of interpretation : the ideas of 
man at that remote time ran in a very different channel, and even 
where the language-difficulty is got over, the meaning is not 
intelligible. We hear the same complaint from Max Mullci;\yUh 
regard to Vedic Sanskrit ; there are whole verses .which yield no 
sense, and words at the meaning of which guesses can bo 
made : and this in spite r of commentarie,s ^d tradition uninter- 
rupted. Between us and the old Egyptians there is an impassable 
gulf, unbridged by tradition. We grope ffarkly amidst the 
cUbris of a ruined world. ^ 

The u.se of suffixes led to ambiguity, three suffixes were possible 
in connection witb'a virb— one for the subject— and one each to 
represent the nearer and remoter object. Imagine, “ I gave It to^ 
him ” expressed in such an elliptic form: and as there mafr no 
distinction, as in Hebrew, betwixt verbal and nominal suffixes, 
the same phrase would translate “ thou hast made, ” or made 
for thee. ” Many a point arises in Egyptian literature to show that 
we are in a very early and remote stage of intellectual develop- 
ment, though one equally remote from savage and unlettered 
life. 

Compound words are not frequent, but thqy occur in sufficient 
numbers to show that the genius of the Egyptian language is not 
as repugnant to compounding as that of the Semitic languages ; 
but it is a compounding of a very elementary character, far 
removed from tbeAgrand system of Aryai^ word-architecture. 
In the long period trom Meues to the Christian era, we are made 
aware of certain gradual and insensible changes of the language. 
By tliC time of i&e nineteenth dynasl^, phonetic decoy had pro- 
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fonndly modified Uie language. We cannot tell what change 
had taken place in the living speech, for antient orthography then, 
as now in English, was adhered to long after the pronounciatiou 
Ijad altered ; and even the old language, however extinct in 
practice, continued to be used in writing until the time came 
when the Demotic felt its strength and gupplanted it. This is a 
common phenomenon in all countries, — there is ?• limit to the life of 
a language, whether it be Hebrew, or Sauskrit, or Latin, unless 
it has the power, like tlje English, o^ssirnilating^ new forms, 
and embracing new vocabularies. Freyfrora all the shackles of 
grammatical forms, with the suppleness of the Romance and the 
material strength of the Teutonic family, and the heir of all the 
Greco-Latiii wealth, it seems destined to be the world-language 
of future ages. Such was not the character of the Egyptian 
language. In its solitary stream from its unknown reservoir, it 
borrowed nothing from its neighhouM, who, as far we can tell, 
wore in a state of nulettered barharism. It had no models by* 
which to form itself, no contemporary literature to, act and 
re-act upon it. The Aryans and Semites, wherever they migrated, 
nlways found races who had been tjiere before tbem, and their 
languages show traces of the admixture ; but the Egyptian 
s t(^ »aione. and as it had borrowed nothing from its neighbours, so 
it gave off no #uew languages to its colonies or its conquests, and 
left hut scant traces of its vocabulary in the languages of its neigh- 
bours. The Egyptiaii’% vyords in the Hebrew Scriptures do not 
exceed a score. It was % piece of marvellous good fortune that 
enabled the Coptic to live on through tbe Middle Ages into a 
period of linguistic sympathy, and thus be the interpreter to us 
of the antient and entirely forgotten Egyptian. 

The system of writing admiUed of gre&t variation, and this ’ 
materially htdpcd the decipherer. The same matter was found 
in deri«)tic, hieratic, linear hieroglyphic, and sculptured hiero- 
glyphic; every word could be expressed by an ideograph, or picture, 
alone, or preceded by an alphabetic group, spelling out the sound, 
and followed by determinative ; or instead of an alphabetic 
group there could be a syllabic group, spelling out the sound in 
syllables ; or the ideograph could have a phonetic complement, 
spelling out a portion of the word ; or the whole of these expe- 
dients might be usejd collectively followed by a determinative of 
sounds, and a deterjjamative of meaning. Moreover Iionflophoues 
were numerous. In this way figures helped to explain sound, and 
sound figures : a value once established in «ne text helped to 
explain another. To# expiess the phrase “ bull died ”-r-pro- 
hably there would be written “was on deatn the bull:”— An 
auxiliary verb and preposition written alphabeticalW ; then “ death” 
written phonetically— (alphabetic or syllabic) wi\h an ideograph, 
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and determinatives of sound and meaning, and then the article 
written phonetically, and ** bull in the same detailed way as 
“ death ” ♦ 

There can be no doubt that the ideographs were in their first 
conception the painting of one idea. This was the Mimic" 
stage — a cow was represented by a cow, and the product of the 
cow by a cow and a jir. Then followed the Metaphoric stage : 
“ Knowledge " was Cirpressed by a “ jackal,” the “ pen ” repre- 
sented “ writing.” Th^step from the^e symbolic signs to deter- 
minatives of a class depended on the progress of the mind j'rom 
the individual to the general, from the concrete to the abstract. 
The step, by which syllabic signs were formed, was a still greater 
triumph over matter. It implied the intentional separation of the 
entire sound from the meaning of the word ; and the next step was 
the selection of the ideographs of certain words to represent the 
first letter of that word 6fily, and thus on the acrostychic method 
‘ to form an alphabet. The great vice^f the system, which lasted to 
the end,# was the existence of polyphones ; and the fact that the 
signs selected to play the part of syllables ^.nd letters, still kept 
tbeir ideographic powers to , be used at pleasure; so that thcro 
was ample room for confusion and errors. Add to this tlie errors 
of the copyist, which were numerous, and the fact, already netiggd, 
that much of the surviving literature was not intended for any 
living eye, and was therefore carelessly copied b^ scribes, evidently 
ignorant of the meaning. The usuhl wajHJf writing on the papy- 
rus was ill vertical columns from topfto the bottom, and then to 
the top of the next line. On moniune»ts the writing was 
arranged t?o suit the sculptor, or architect, but the animals point 
always to the direption from which the writing is to be read : the 
materials to which t\iis precious, knowledge of the Egyptians was 
committed consisted of wood, papyrus, terra-cotta, and such 
hard substances as granite, basalt, breccia, or calcareous st(5fte. 

IV. What, then, of literature has come down to us ? Vague 
rumours of the wisdom of the Egyptians had survived in history. 
Every child reads of Moses being learned in, all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians, and we know pretty surely that many of the 
actual documents now submitted to our eyes existed for centuries 
anterior to Moses, being buried out of bis sight ; and that many 
of the monumental inscriptions, certainly* the obelisk at Helio- 
polis, the place where Joseph was married,, and the Pyramids, 
must have been seen by him during the forty years of his youth 
and manhood. Wf might have expected to have found sonic 
evidence of this wjfWom in the writings of Moses ; which, however, 
present no trace of such culture, but were written in a Phoeniciau 
character in a iotatly different language, bearing traces of the 
wear and tea/ of centuries of a civilized life, elegant, refined, 
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and duvcdoped, and very unlike the language of those who liad 
been shepherds iu Canaan, and slaves and makers of bricks in 
Egypt. 

Of the books of the Egyptians some notice has come down to 
us in classical authors, specially of the books of Hermes, which 
wore forty-two in number ; the canon Ijad bpou closed in the 
time of Psammetichus. The last six relat^ to medicine. The 
others were in classes : songs, horoscopes, ymerogrammatic, ritual, 
sacerdotal. One with cerUlinty has surmed from this collection, 

“ Book of the Dead/' called^ also the Ritual of the 
Dead ” : and to another a place may be assigned with probability, 
“The Medical Papyrus." Whatever has survived to our times 
has survived in a state of mutilation more or less severe. Some 
papyri, such as the Royal Papyrus of Turin, is in a bad state 
of decay. Much restoration of text a»d meaning has to be made 
by all translators, aijd here He^s another vast cause of divergence » 
of opinion. Until within the last feW years, it was di,fficult to 
get at the texts which had been translated in France, Germany, 
and England. In the series of the Records of the Past, pub- 
lished by the Society of Biblical Archseology, three volumes are 
dedicated to translations of Egyptian texts, revised and correct- 
ed4f tlie autlwrs, the most distinguished living Egyptologists.' 
At the end of third of these volumes is a long list of texts 
to he printed in future volumes ; and beyoijd them, as we gather 
from the opening preface,*;^ an unlimited number of texts which 
await translation in t^ie different Museums of Europe. 

And let us consider for a moment the nature of these docu- 
ments, thus suddenly placed at our disposal. They are not 
copies of copies, with error multiplied on •error, by the fraud 
of the interpolator, the carelessrfess of the scribe, the crime of 

* the forggr they are the original literature of Egypt, and 
nothing of any particular value is of a date later than that of 
Herodotus : graved on stone, painted on walls, buried away in 
tombs, they have been marvellously preserved. How poor in 
comparison to them* appears the earliest stone monumental 
tablet of IndiA contemporary with Alexander the Great, and 
the earliest Sanskrit manuscript about the thirteenth century 
of our era. What have the Semitic family to boast of in the 
Moabite Stone, not very long anterior to PsammetichuB, and 
the earliest Hebrew Manuscripts about the date of the Norman 
Conquest ? There is no room for fraud, at ^ast of the kind 
which we have to feat : thp errors of the coj^ist can be con- 
trolled by the multiplicity of copies. Stone monuments betray 
the attempt to interpolate and alter. The spite of Thothmes 

• HI. against his sister, which led him to substifite bis name 
for hers on the monuments, is betrayed by bis omi^ion to sub- 
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stitute the masculine gender for the feminine in the context. 
Old disputes on theological matters, old family quarrels, stand 
out evUenced by mutilation rather than fraud. 

These revelations hav^ come upon this generation by surprise. 
A wiser posterity will weigh well the new evidence supplied for 
the writing of history* It is all very well for the Commentator 
of Isaiah in the tSpe^Ker’s Commentary to ignore the discoveries 
made with^ regard toythe Assyrian Monarch on the Cuneiform 
monuments; the wisen^ommentator«‘on Genesis has accepted 
and utilized the Egyptian revelations, for Biblical exegesis 
these documents supply contemporary information, lying outside 
all polemical influences, all sectarian bias ; they have not been 
manipulated by the early Fathers, or altered to suit the ignorant 
preconceptions of an ignorant age. There they stand ; they cannot 
he ignored, and it vvou^ he a grievous error to reject them. 
Whatever uncertainties may exist during yie novelty of the 
study from the variety of interpretations of imperfect scholarship 
will gra(iually subside. Additional data are supplied yearly ; a 
profounder inspection brings unexpected solutions of difficulties. 
It may safely be stated lhac there is no greater discrepancy 
among Egyptologists than in translations made from other lan- 
guages in the dawn of philological scholarship : we«may goTusUier 
and say, that there is not more than what isi'good for eliciting 
the truth ; had there been a wopderful gonsensus, there would 
have been no argument and room fo^** serious doubt. Moreover, 
there is an agreement between English, German and French 
scholars on the main facts to a striking extent ; indeed, it was from 
the circumstance of the representatives of the three great nations, 
who agree about' noCbing else, being entirely of one mind at 
the International Congress of ©rientalists at London on the main 
features of the Egyptian discoveries, that the attentioi^ of the " 
writer of these lines was first drawn to the study of this subject, 
which had previously appeared almost visionary and conjectural, 
while in truth the knowledge acquired is absolute, and flxed on 
a solid base. * 

M, Pierret, in the volume quoted at the commencement of 
our paper, gives brief and accurate information on every subject 
connected with Egypt. Under the word “ Papyrus " he enumerates 
all the celebrated papyri, specifies the J name by which they 
are known, generally that of their first fiAder, and the contents. 
Under the head iiiterature,'^ he states that there are specimens 
of nearly every ^ind of compositiop. i^istory is supplied by 

the numerous public and private inscriptions, tediously long and 

vain-gloripus, jet published under the eyes of contemporaries; 
the Royal P^yrus of Turin, tb% Harris Papyrus of London, 
and other offieial papers are honA fide historical documents, the 
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pulp of history. The Book of the Dead " opens out a wonderful 
chapter of mythology. How came Moses to give such imperfect 
notification of a future state, that, even down to tjie time of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, Sadduceism was an open questiori* when 
he must have'known the contents of this wonderful hook, based on 
a conviction of judgment after death, of rewards and punish- 
ments weighed out by unerring wisdom \ Jlach .Mummy is found 
with a copy or extract of this document^ on papyrus, on the 
vestments or on the coffin^; the deceasedns instructed as to the 
ques^tions which he will bo asked and wl^ he is to answer. The 
soul^declares itself to be free from sin and defilement : a code 
of stern morality is disclosed, and in Horus he will be justified. 
Tedious, confused, lost in vain repetitions, inconsistent, unintelli- 
gible, still this book stands out as a wonderful disclosure of human 
thought groping after God, if haply he could find Him ; of human 
responsibility to a Power greater tlvan any earthly king ; of 
human equality before his .Maker; of human weakness and 
need of a Saviour to support him during the dreadfi^l passage 
through Hades, when the soul leaves the Mummy swathed in band- 
ages and appears before Osiris on his throne and the Forty Judges, 
in the Hall of Two Truths, hoping by the help of Horus to get 
tojhe#hoat of the Sun. Of such first-rate importance is this 
bo^, and so numerous are the copies, and so great are the varia- 
tions of the tex*b\(for portions of the hook date hack to the 
fourth dynasty, and the. received text published by Berlir is of 
the date of Psammetichustisome two thousand years later) that 
it was determined a4 the London Congress to employ a competent 
scholar to collate all the texts in Europe and Egypt and piihlisli 
a revised text ; and M. Naville of Geneva, has been entrusted 
with this task. Moreover, in that long period it must needs 
that the -religious convictions of* the people must have undergone 
modification : it is proposed to publish one text of the date of 
the old empire, one of the new, and a third of the period of 
Psammetichus, when decay of national life had commenced. 

We might pause Jo reflect of the consequences which would have 
arisen if instead of the single copy of the Hebrew Scriptures, as 
arranged by Ezra, and translated into Greek by order of Ptolemy, 
we had every sepulchre in Judsea yawning to give up copies 
contemporary in date ivith Moses, Samuel, Solomon, and Josiah, 
and large portions .transcribed on the walls of the temple of 
different dates, reflecting the varying sentiments of the parties in 
power : — many a cobweb-theory would then h\brushed away. 

We next come to the hymns and litanies t5y the Sun, Amen 
Ba, the tutelar god of Thebes, known to the world as Jupiter 
AniTnoD, the great Providence who maintains harmony of 
creation, and renews life : tli^y abound in pure lofty senti- 
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menls, and whatever may have been the practice, they have a 
monothcistical note pervading them. Such expressions as tliis 
occur — “ He is not carved in stone ; ” “ he is not seen in the images 
of the gods, nor are prayers offered before him ; ” “ no man knowetli 
his abode : “ vain are images of this form.** And yet the nation 
was sunk in deepest idolatry and Nature- worship. 

Under the head of ^Ethics we have in the Papyrus Prisse a 
specimen of a moral ^treatise of the old empire : it is the very 
oldest intelligible hienyic book, and therefore the oldest book 
in the world. It conmiehses with a cdmplaint launched against 
old age by Ptah Hotep, a Magistrate, who decided bis® last 
case before Abraham was born. But even then he was a 
laudator temporis acti ; he looked back on better days and 
good old times, and prated about the degeneracy of moderns. 
Even then at this remote date the gentler virtues had 
found their chronicles. We find chapters on obedience, con- 
, trol of temper, reverence to the great, benevolence, chastity, 
respect for women, wisdom in council, and fear of God. 
Some author has fancied that the Egyptian wife of Solomon, 
some ten centuries later, milst have had* a copy of this antient 
treatise in her library, and ‘have suggested to her husband his 
Proverbs*’ ; but a larger survey of mankind, from China tq Peru, 
from the time of Menes to tlie time of Victojrid, suggestsTlic 
real truth, that moral saws are the outcome /f every clime and 
every age:— they are the b\d)bles, which ^rise to the surface of 
the bowl, the waters of which are steyned with blood and abomi- 
nation, the more defiled the waters, tlip purer the bubble- 
proverbs. * 

The next class is one which was to be expected, viz,, Magical 
• books. We have’ hoiCrd of the profession of magic from Moses, 
The great Harris Magical Papyrus has been translated. Notions 
of this kind underlie the intellectual life of all tlte older 
nations. We find these strong in Olialdaoa : the Jews co\iKl 
not free themselves from them. In civilized nations the subjoef 
is a thing of the past, but we cannot speak with contempt ol 
the long series of statesmen and warriors who, in their time, 
bowed their heads to the Magician and Astrologer. They had 
before them the insoluble question of good and evil ; the riddle 
of joy and sorrow, the miserable exigence of life with its 
accidents, pains, wants, sickness, and deatl^ ; the toss-up lottery 
of good and evil luck*; and they fancied that they could control, 
could circumvent, ypould escape, by . the help of Arts, then cou- 
siden d illicit, aiul^w <leeined ridiculovs. » 

The Medical Citoraturo was somewhat allied to the preceding 
Th<" chemical yi derives its very name from Egypt, — as lli* 
Alciicmy ” the Arabs can inosl^surcly be traced to Cham,, 
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the most antient name for Egypt. The great Ebcrs Papyrus 
dates back to the old empire, and is known as the IMedical 
Papyrus, and is only one of many. The whole prooess of Mummy- 
making was in itself a science. The study of medicini can be 
carried back' by these documents to the very earliest dynasties. 

The Epistolary documents of the Egyptians are very numerous 
and very interesting. We have some eighty letters of the age 
of the great Rameses, on various subjecti^'^from various writers ; 
others seem to be collected as if for general circi^lation : they 
are specimens of style, *and illustrat^ns of manners. We see 
ho^ the papyrus was folded up and sealed and addressed. At 
that early period the scribe had already fallen into the inevitable 
snare of formality, conventionality and humbug, generally; at 
the close of a string of common-form expressions follow two 
or three words with the gist of the matter, preceded by the 
word ‘‘ Memorandum'' in red ink, showing that the tedium was 
felt and avoided, though good manners compelled the maintenance^ 
of the practice. There is a bundle * of letters, about * the date 
of the Exodus, some on domestic matters, asking why the supply 
of ducks and vegetables had not been sent ; some on the subject 
of the chase ; Some in a moralizing mood, contrasting the hard 
life q/ the husbandman with that of the scribe, and one profession 
wTtli another* anticipating the first Satire of Horace by fourteen 
centuries. * % * 

The works of fiction .aj;e the most matvellous revelation. Two 
precious papyri have preswed us two romances— one in Hieratic 
and one in Demotio character ; the latter, strange to say, found 
in the tomb of a Coptic^ Christian monk, as if the Worthy man 
weary of his chants and litanies had taken some light Pagan 
literature to solace him in his coffin. *The first romance is 
the “ Tale of Two Brothers," ancfits date is about 1300-1400 B.C. 
Let U3* consider the literature of the new world, and reflect 
whether any old tale is older than this, which we read in the 
original manuscript, composed for the edification of the Royal 
Princes. It need scarcely be said that the story hinges on the 
conduct, and the bad conduct, of a woman. In fact here we read 
the story of Potiphar’s wife with variations, an appeal to the 
Deity by the injured Joseph, and the instant interference of the 
Sun- God ; then follows a succession of marvellous events of a 
type quite peculiar to* Egypt, turning on constant transfofmations 
of the outward body, accompanied by a personal identity of the 
soul: the cattle have the power of speaking the most unheard- 
of events take place,«but rirtue triumphs. Th\ whole of the story 
translated in the Records of the Past. 

The Romance of Setne belongs to a much lat\ date, 300 B.C., 
but the grammar and fornf of expression are i\utical with its 
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predecessor, though one thousand years had intervened ; but we 
have no certainty but that the papyrus which has passed into 
our hand may not be an oft-repeated copy of a favourite author. 

Of Epic poetry and Biography we have specimens. The 

Pentaur ” has been called the Egyptian Iliad. We find copies 
of this poem on the wallg of a temple at Thebes, and of a temple 
at Abu Simbul in *Nubia near the Second Cataract. These are in 
hieroglyphics, but pap^^us copies in Hieratic are in the museums 
of London aftd Paris. The subject of wqr, that iniquity of kings, 
had commenced long ag^ Rameses II , the Sesostris of Hero- 
ditus, had commenced his campaigns against the Kheta ( wliom 
we recognize as the Hittites of the Israelites in subsequent centu- 
ries), the inhabitants of Mesopotamia and the Dardaniaus, in fact 
all Western Asia. Of course the king triumphed, defeats were 
never recorded ; of course he performed countless acts of personal 
valour and slew thousands ‘ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnonu, " 
'and here they are, for the^e victories were jfnterior to Troy by 
a century,*.and the same king was the one who oppressed the 
Israelites and compelled them to build Store, cities. The victories 
of Thothraes III, and Seti I. are also recorded on the temple 
walls at Thebes in strains rising far above the level of prose. 
Amen Ra is made to appear and grant the known ^vQ^ld 
to his favourite ; including even Assyria, where nroud monarchs 
in after ages have left inscfiptions, in which the^od Ashur gives 
everything to them. A* few centuries la,ter we have the boasting 
inscriptions of the Achoemenides thfit Auramazda had given 
everything to them. Another inscription of a later date tells of 
the conquests of Menepthah, the son of Rameses II., the Pharaoh 
of the exodus ; and iiitroduces the names of the Sardinians, 
Sicilians, Lykians, Tyrrhenians,^ and Achseans into a poem 
written with all the fire and detail of an Epic. 

Of an equally interesting character is the narrative of th^ravels 
of an Egyptian general in Palestine and Phoenicia in the time of 
Rameses II. We have here geographical details of the highest 
interest, coupled with details of private troublesi Our traveller gets 
robbed at one place, and confesses to a discreditable flirtation at 
another, which led to bis being fined ; this took place at Joppa 
while the Israelites were in bondage in Egypt. Another tale is 
worthy of notice, ‘‘The Story of Saneha" from its extreme 
antiquity There was a certain change iht the language and 
character, which came about during the long interval of the 
Hyksos usurpation/which enables the compositions of the Old 
Empire to be unfesitatingly distinguished* from those of the 
Hew. And this tale belongs to the Old Empire, and the copy 
which has come jpwn to us bears on its face the fact of being a 
copy of an earli/r document, The stJry turns upon the loss by a 
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rustic of his asses, and an appeal to the sovereign. The papyri 
were found in a tomb, as if they had been copied by the deceased 
or had been interesting to him during his life. 

As if to evidence the maturity of the intellect of the people of 
that period, we have also specimens prbduced of satirical poems, 
accompanied by pictures, and not sparing even the sovereign. In 
one picture Rameses III, is depicted as a l*on seated at table, 
playing at chess with one of his wives depi^led as a gazelle. It is 
clear from the picture, tha^the monarch is having his cwn way as to 
Ihe^ule of the game, and that the unfortunate female feels that 
to win the game might entail loss of life. We have also specimens 
of those animal fables which have been the delight of all ages. 
The fable of the mouse and lion appears in its earliest form, with 
words placed in the mouth of each animal ; and the lion is char- 
acteristically addressed as “ 0 Pharaoh,” shewing that it was but 
a title. ' 

We must pass 6ver the "legal docpments throwing a light over" 
judicial processes. We hear of conspiracy against the life of the 
sovereign fully inquired into, and a special court of inquiry up- 
on a sacrilegious violation of the tombs of the kings, made as 
far back as the eleventh century B.C. ; showing that the work of 
pillage so \v,ell followed u)) in all succeeding ages had already 
commenced. 

This is but i faint and imperfect sketch of this wonderful 
literature. Weighed in. coibparison wUh these documents, the 
Hebrew books, even these that came from Moses, cannot be 
deemed old ; and when it is recollected that the manuscript that 
has come down to is gathered from copies of copies in 
unknown succession, it can scarcely be brought, into comparison on 
the score of authenticity with the actual originals or early copies, 
which the sands of the desert have preserved for us in Egyptian 
tombs Jnd temples. What shall be said on the score of the 
language and character ? If a dim and unknown antiquity must 
be predicated, to allow of such a language, such a religion, and such 
a written characth? coming into existence in Egypt, still there is 
a simplicity and an archaic character in the word-lore and its un- 
changing root, as well as in the sentence-lore, and the hieroglyphic 
character strongly contrasting with the Phcenician alphabet used 
for the Hebrew Sciiptui'es, and the highly elaborated language, 
showing marked signs of the wear and tear of centuries. “ Let 
there be light” is presumedly the first utterance heard. Bow 
many centuries were required to work out th\Bebrew clothing of 
those words, the apoeopaifed third person singi^r of a future with 
an affix? And yet the Israelites believed in their time, and many 
good Christians still believe, that they were th\ ipmeima verba 
of the Creator. ^ 
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V. We have but small space to mention the names of the great 
dead and living scholar^, who since the year 1821 A. D. have 
founded this branch of science. Perhaps there has been less din of 
war in Aiis branch of oriental study than in others, arising perhaps 
from the nobility of chitracter and commanding genius of the 
leading scholars. Diversities of opinion in many matters of 
details there are ; tbut since the snarls of Klaprolt and Seyffortt 
against Charapollion Ih^e been silenced, and Sir Cornewall Lewis* 
plea for ignorance has been forgotten, hoijest and honourable rivalry 
betwixt the French, GerIr^u, and English schools has been, the 
order of the day. 

In England, Dr, Samuel Birch of the British Museum for many 
years alone upheld the study. Ue assisted Bunsen throughout 
his great work, and in the fifth volume published the first Egyptian 
grammar aud dictionary. To him we are indebted for trans- 
lations of texts, aud the Series of texts in the Records of the 
*PasL M. LePage Renouf , has published a ‘'practical Egyptian 
grammar, 4 and has translated numerous texts. The Rev. Canon 
Cook has done good service by applying the .knowledge of Egyp- 
tian to tlie elucidation of the Pentateuch in the Speaker‘8 Com- 
meutary. It is possible to differ from him in the conclusions drawn, 
aud yet praise his metliod and learning. Mr. Goodwin and^Bso- 
fessor Lushington have also translated texts. Thi^, indeed, is the 
great service, that all Egyptologues can render, to add to tlic 
stores of literature, and* thus increase Uie vocabulary. Unfor- 
tunately there is no crop of young scholars : neither the State 
nor the Universities find it within their slope to advance, or 
keep up, thb knowledge of this antientr language : there is no 
endowed chair for ..a Professor. Lectures are indeed gratuitously 
given, and the British iduseum places its unrivalled collection of 
monuments 'and papyri at the disposal of students. Something 
more is required. * : . r 

* In France Champoilion shod a br^bt lustre over the discovery, 
and fhe French Uovernmept out an expedition of explorers 
to Egypt under bis control ^ Wa Grammar hnd other works 
stand out in heroic proportions. 

To him succeeded Viscount de Ronge in the Professorial Chair at 
Paris, and advanced the science in every way. His famous paper 
on the connection of the Phoenician with the Hieratic Alphabet 
marks an* epoch in our knowledge. " * 

Maspero has made use of Egyptian discoveries to advance 
historical inquiries. yMariette Bey in Egypt has, under the orders 
of the Khedive, n^de such researche8,*aod ^brought together at 
Boulaq such a Museum as would have been impossible under less 
favourable circuin||{tances. Pierret is the custodian of the Egyp- 
tian Museum at Ae Louvre ; and, with* other works, has published 
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a Dictionary of Egyptian Archasology of remarkable practical use. 
In the death of Deveria there was a heavy loss to science, but he 
left a catalogue of the Papyri of the Louvre Mufeeiim tOi recall 
his name. Chabas has made numerous and valuable contribu- 
tions to periodicals devoted to Egyptology, and among others 
to the Rfinords of the Past, which has the great merit of collect- 
ing together the works of numerous aiMors.** These are but 
the most famous, and these also have dev,oted themselves prim- 
arily to this one study ; hut besides th§im there are ’others who 
have, utilized the acquired knowledge for works of a general nature 
like Lenormant, or studied Egyptian in its bearing on other 
languages. The students of Coptic might also be noticed. 

Among the German students, Chevalier Bunsen stands conspicu- 
ous. He made the country his study during life, and treated 
the subject from every point of view. In his great work “ Egypt’s 
Place in History,” he made use of Dr!’ Birch and Prof. Lepsius, 
to a most unusual extent. Bfis method was heavy, and it requires 
patience to drag through the lengthy argument, and a ifeeling of 
relief comes to the reader when, according to the off-repeated 
Hebrew whine, he escapes from “ the land of Egypt and the house 
of bondage. ” In Lepsius we have the real successor of Cham- 
polliont He devoted himself at an early age to the study ; he 
visited the mus^^jums of Europe, and eventually conducted the 
Prussian expeditio?i to Egypt. There we met him in the prime 
of his youth in 1843 ; and at the Oriental Congress of London 
of 1874, we again came faie to face with the grand old man. 
It is as difficult in'* a few words to state what we are indebted 
to this great Scholar, ArohaBologist, Decipherer, as to read during 
the forty years of his study what advan(|es have been made, 
in Egyptology. In the differenl; towns of ^Germany there are 
great Egyptian scholars, who have each left their mark,— Ebers, 
Eisenlohr, Lauth, Duemichen, Stem in Coptic there have been 
great scholars, one of whom, Schwarye, compiled the first and 
most complete Grammar. We must not omit Brugsch Bey, 
who has had special opportunities in the service of the Khedive. 
He has opened the road to the study of the Demotic form of 
the Egyptian language, and has published a Grammar of 
Demotic, as well as one of the antient Egyptian ; and has given 
forth numerous translations of texts, as well as ingenious historical 
and geographical theories, which no one but himself hkd the 
opportunity of forming. 

Italy has produced students of Egyptian AN^tiquities, and her 
Museums are filled with Hhe Spoils of the Egyptians. In M, 
Naville of Geneva the science has one of her youngest and most 
promising scholars. In Vienna Reinesch coi^ributed ; and 
Denmark in the last century sent forth Zoega\ to pave the 
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w.'iy for CbainpullioD, and has in Lieblein a worthy represcnta- 
tivo. 

Ill the smrfll series of books called the Records of the Past 
are published the remarkable documents of the Egyptian and 
Assyrian Nations, whicli have survived the wreck of ages. With 
one nation the Jewish History begins, with the other it ends. 
Their national life was a miserable oscillation betwixt the at- 
tracting and repellanf flowers of the two great kingdoms of the 
Nile and flie Tigris. Qver and oveivagain was Judsca traversed 
by the hostile armies evep when the Bible narrative is si^pnt : 
the power of the Philistines, ivlio occupied a few strongly 
fortified towns on the Mediterranean, was no doubt based upon 
Egypt: Damascus and the Hittites represented the adverse 
influence from Mesopotamia. It is remarkable to notice in what 
these great rival powers resembled, and in what they differed. 
Both were exceedingly poifrcrful, exceedingly warlike, far advanced 
in arts, very self-conscious, and dbsirous td leave their mark 
for futurS ages, very religious in their way. Both were great 
builders, great decorators ; both invented,, or borrowed from in- 
dependent sources a phonetio system of writing, and covered their 
public buildings with inscriptions, much of which has survived to 
our time after having been concealed for centuries. W© ruust 
conclude that the Jewish people were less civilizeijj or less careful 
of future fame, or less fortunate ; for no one in^ription has come 
down to us of the age of the Jewish Monarchy, a date compara- 
tively late in Egyptian annals, and contemporary with the numer- 
ous inscriptions of Nineveh, and the solitary 6nQ of Moab. 

The I^yptian nation borrowed nothing : in its long solitary 
.career it skimmed the raeltpot of civilization without predecessors, 
and without rivals. It invented everything, and left to un- 
grateful posterity the splendid legacy of an Alphabet. Papyri 
are now unrolled, which were deposited in raummy-c!fees long 
before Abraham visited Egypt ; and the carelessness of copyists, 
who fancied that their handywork would never see the light, 
has not escaped the critical acumen of an after-generation. 
The early Egyptians grasped fully the notion of a life beyond 
the grave, and a future judgment : but their religion and 
worship found no sympathy in other nations. Aphrodite sprang 
from the foam at Cyprus, and laughed down ‘the Egyptian Athor ; 
and wfth Zeus from Crete, and Apollo aild« Diana from Delos, 
extinguished the Egyptian Triad. 

If the fate of^gyptwas that of Pompeii, to be choked in 
ashes and sand, thfe fate of Assyria was <,hat of Herculaneum 
to be buried alive. The Roman knew nothing about Nineveh, 
save the meresyftables ; the Greek fought the battle of Arhela 
almost on the ymil that covers the rJiued palaces. The Assyrian 
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had l)or rowed every tiling from a predecessor of a different race 
and language, whose very name he managed to stamp out of 
history. He succeeded in roughly adopting the A,ccadian mould 
of syllables to the Semitic material : the Medcs and Persians bor- 
rowed the same mould, and adapted to their Scythian and 
Aryan languages : but the system had no root, and it died there. 

Not so the language, the civilization, ‘and tjie legends. The 
Hebrews and Arabs caught up the grand melody of their extinct 
sister, and made further development and improvements of 
their own, handing them do\vn, as revealed truth, from generation 
to gc^ieration ; until the nineteenth century began to excavate 
the forgotten palaces, and found the germ of the legends carved 
oil bricks and tablets which had provokingly refused to perish 
when empires and nations disappeared. So in fact by a strange 
fatality the method of writing employed by the Assyrian.s died, 
but their ideas and language lived ; while on the other hand the 
iiloas and language .of Egypt died, while its alphabetical system j 
is destined to live fur over. 



,.Aet. IV.— ancient INDIAN METAPHYSICS. 

F ew if any of our readers will have failed to mark the ten- 
dency among scholars to direct their efforts more and more 
to the investigation cjt the stages of opinion, usage, inquiry, and 
social inter-relation, tiirough which mankind have passed, Their 
task is tfjte construction of scientific history. The study of 
masterpieces gives way to inquiry wffat facts have co-existed in 
each state of the past, how each later has arisen out of each 
earlier stage of human culture. That man may be known as ho 
is, he is to be known as he has been, through generation after 
generation. Stages of life, hitherto neglected by the inquirer as 
unworthy of his powers, are now seen to have the earliest claim 
upon his attention. The (growth of the intellect, the expansion 
, of the sympathies, are to be watched from the outset. It 
will be found that while niuch is variable, something is constant, 
through* the successive ages, and that in the fixed order of things 
it is but slowly that many of the convictiohs of the higher man 
have risen into clear and* distinct consciousness. First truths 
have been the latest to manifest themselves. The struqlure of 
our thoughts is to be studied in the race, .nfft only in the 
individual. History as supplementary to introc Section is to equip 
men for tlie fulfilment of their oalliu", to know themselves that 
they may remake themselves. ^ 

Tiiis, or something like this, is the ideal by. which students arc 
more or Jess consciously actuated. A new fabric of knowledge 
is] in erection. No material requisite to this, be it precious metal, 
stone, wood, hAy, \ov stubble, shall be rejected. No regard 
shall be had to the attractive ♦ or the unattractive. The work 
must proceed as it may, and at the last its beauty 4S/ill come 
out from the symmetry of the whole. Such is the apology for 
many a life of irksome labour, unprofitable in the view of the 
ordinary spectator. At present the inquirer^ must be contented 
to look to the future, and work on with little appreciable result. 

These views and these feelings are so far prevalent that a 
picture, suggestive and tentative as such a picture must at 
present be, of ancient Indian speculation,, will be not without 
interest, for general readers. It is true that there is little 
that is attractive in the “ holy jungle of Indian metaphysics. 
Its highest representatives, Sankaracharya and MadhavachSiya 
will he seen to be at best but acute sfhool^men, subtle expositors. 
Still the Indian^ systems, rude as they aire, exhibit the intel- 
lect at work under peculiar conditions, and will take their place, 
whenever thcy^iall have been thought out and clothed in European 
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terms in the future histories of philosophy. To every man, and 
to every generation, the same questions have presented them- 
selves : What am I ? what is all around me ? > what, if any- 
thing, lies beyond those surroundings ? what is the explanation 
of the whol6 \ Or, in other words, with what conception of the 
totality of things shall the curiosity be quieted or silenced ? 
These questions have been asked in India a*^ in Europa Let 
us look at the answers which have been given to them in 
India. In this paper we shall look chiefly at the outcome 
of the earliest discussions'^ the Upanisbads, in the Aupanishidi 
Milhansa or Vedanta. 

In every age men have had some image or other of the totality 
of things to pacify their moments of reflection. In early times 
this image is impressed from without rather than constructed 
from within. It enters, bringing with it a mass of beliefs 
rude and incoherent, which spread ab'joad and are handed down 
unscrutinised. These are purely customary and sentimental pro-^ 
ducts^of general, not of individual, interpretation, By Jihem, and 
partly by the necessities of social order, the earliest prescriptive 
custom is shaped oU't. The poet and the priest are they that 
add to their colour and form. Philosophy first emerges in 
theafjjiempt to purify and to systematise these beliefs and to adjust 
them to a higher state of popular sentiment, And this is at first 
the work of thc‘lv)lder or more gifted priests and poets. 

To the early Aryans or somi-Aryans p{ India the powers of 
nature presented theraselv^ as so many personal agents. Volitional 
activity was the oaly mode of unexpected or imposing change 
thinkable or expressible in language. Their representation and 
interpretation of all that took place around them was anthro- 
pomorphic. This was not a poetical fashion of talking, but 
the conception and the langua’^e necessitated to them. “ Man s* 
early tendencies,” are constantly leading to a wide and vague 
application of his whole nature, to see himself in everything, 
to recognise his will, and even his sensations, in the inani- 
mate universe. ^liis blind analogy is almost the first hy- 
pothesis of .childhood. The child translates the external world 
by himself. He perceives, for example, successions under the 
law of causality, but he adds to this causality his own con- 
sciousness of voluntafy effort. He perceives objects under the 
law of extension, l^ut he has little conception of an extension 
which should overpass bis own power of traversing it. The child 
persouiffes the stone that hurts him ; the childhood of superstition 
(whose genius is mujtipljpity), personifies the^ laws of nature as 
gods ; the childhood of philosophy (whose genitis is unity) made 
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the world itself a living breathing animal, whose body Nature was, 
and God the soul.” 

Tlius was it that to the ancient Indian a midtitudc of personalities 
manifested themselves in rain, in fire, in wind, in storms, and 
ill the sun. In ever-varying aspects they stood above or round 
about mankind, ready to befriend or to injure them. 

Sky and earth §.re th§ father and mother of gods and of men. 
Aditi, the unlimited visible expanse, is the mother of chiefs, and of 
heroes. Mi/ra, presiding over the daj', calls upon men to bestir 
themselves, and watches all things with unwinking eye. Vanina, 
ruling the night, gives a cbol place of rest to all that move,*pre- 
pares a path for the sun, sends his spies through both tlie worlds, 
knows every wink of men’s eyes, cherishes truth and hates false- 
hood, seizes the evil-doers with his noose, is besought to have mercy 
on the sinner. The As’vins youthful, lustrous, and beautiful, 
go out in tlieir golden car before the dawn, bringing health and 
• riches to men, Usbas, tlie daughter of the sky, untouched with 
age, but jjringing age to meii, dispels the darkness, diivcs away 
the lurking enemies, comes to every house, wakes the sleepers, 
sends men to their work afield, makes tlte birds to fly aloft. 
Agni, variously generated, the offspring of the fire-drills, fed with 
butter, carries the offering to the gods, brings the deities to the 
sacrifice, is internunciary between gods and men. ^ Bfirya proceeds 
through the sky in his chariot drawn by seven iitarcs, seeing all 
things, looking upon t)ie good ami evil works of men. India, 
ruling the firmament, overthrows V/ftra the demon that ob- 
.structs the brightness of the sky, splits the clouds with liis thunder- 
bolt, dashes the water to the earth, restores the sun to the 
heavens, protects the Aryau colour, autl destroys the dark and 
■ degraded Dasyus* g(jdless, prayerlcss, neglectful of sacrificial 
rites. Parjanya, the thundering * rain-god, scattcis showers from 
bis water-skin and fills the earth and sky with fatness. •“♦The 
winds blow, the lightnings play, the plants spring up, tlie sky fructi- 
fies, the earth teems for the good of all, when Parjanya visits the 
earth with moisture.” The Mmuts, or stornj-gods, armed with 
lightning, clothed with rain, make darkness in the day, water 
the earth, and avert the heat. Soma, the mountain-growing 
milk-weed, invigorates the gods, exhilarates men, clothes the 
naked, heals the sick, gives eyes to the , blind. With Yama, 
the regent of the dead, departed spirits abide jn happiness amidst 
the fore-fathers of mankind. 

Such and many oUiers were the bright beings around them. 
It was well to flatter them with hymns, ^to fe^ed them with butter, 
to intoxicate thedi with the juice of the rnoon-plant. Thus dealt 
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with they would become friendly and fatherly, and would send 
rain, food, cattle, children, and length of life. 

All this has been told a hundred times. What concerns us 
here is that jn all this vivid imagery and child-like belief there is 
little or nothing of moral or spiritual significance. A sinner is 
one that withholds prayer and praise and sacrifice from the gods, 
the robber, demon, or savage who infests »the Aryan settlements. 
The pious man is he who flatters, and feeds, a’nd bribes the gods. 

Olou^ 7,%pJ0£i^ ^wp aiBoi'ov9 I^aai\ija9, 

Tiic gods eat the offerings, and give in return the good things 
of life, rain, food, cattle, chariots, wealth, offspring, health, 
prosperity, a hundred years of life. Pleasures’ are to be enjoyed 
again in the after-life in the body in the realm of Yama. 

As among other primitive races the sacrifices were offered as 
gifts, as compensation for mistakes or transgressions, that is, for 
dues withheld, anjl as neepssary sustenance. The spirit of the* 
Vedic sacrificer is that of the Maori feeding the wind 

Lift up his ofTeringf, 

To Uenga a»te Itangi hia offering, 

Eat, 0 invisible one, listen Wme, 

Let that food bring you down from the sky.” 

HoW muchof this spirit went down to later times the Bhagavad- 
gila may testify\^ 

“ Prajapati of old, after creatipg beings with the rite of sacrifice, said : 
By this shall you propagate )t)urselves : be this'to you the cow of plenty. 
Sustain with this the gods a^id let the gods sustain you ; sustaining each 
the other you shall attain the greatest happiness. Fed with the sacrifice 
the gods shall give the food tliat you desire. He that without giving to 
them eats the food they giv^ is a thief indeed. The good who eat what is 
left from the sacrifice are loosed from all their ^iilt,*but they eat sin who . 
cook for themselves alone. Living^ things are made of food; the food 
proceeds from rain ; the rain proceeds from sacrifice ; the sacrifice from 
ritual.” •* 

In the age of the Kisliis the Indian tribes had reached a certain 
degree of order and prosperity. They were gathered together into 
villages and fenced «ities, in houses of mud and of stone, under 
chiefs and princes They tilled the soil, irrigated their fields 
with water-courses, tended flocks and herds, and following tlieir 
individual aptitudes worked as blacksmiths, wheelwriglits, boat- 
makers, weavers, leeches, warriors, poets, priests. They fed on 
their flock.s, drank sonU and wine, and amused their leisure with 
games and spectacles. 

With tranquillity and leisure as usual ?ame uneasiness and 
inquiry. The poets #l)eg»n to speculate about the origin of the 
heavens and the earth. Sometimes they thought them made by 
the gods, or by one or other of the gods, aftei\he manner of a 
human artisan. Sometimes ’they thought them generated by the 
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gods after the analogy ’of human parentaga Of earth and sky 
one of the Rishis inquires : “ Which of these was first, and 
which ,was lafct? How came they into being? Sages, who 
among you knows ? ’* What was the forest ? ” asks another, 
‘‘ wljat the tree from which they cut out the sky and the earth, 
abiding, not wearing out, while the days and many dawns have 
worn away ? ” In* one Kymn they are the work of Visvakarman. 
In another it is Hifanya-garbha that arose in the beginning, the 
lord of existent things, that establishes,- the sky and the earth, 
that gives life and breath. In another it is Varuna, either ajone, 
or associated witli Mitra, that fixes tlie heavens, metes out the 
earth, and dwells in all the worlds as ruler. Agni, sometimes the 
son of heaven ami earth, is at other times said to have stretched out 
the earth and sky, to have inlaid the sky with stars, and to have 
made all that flies, or walks, or stands, or moves. In other places 
it is Indra that has generated the sun, the sky, the dawn ; that 
sets up the luminaries in the heavens’, that upholds the two worlds, 
the water.:, the plains, the mountains, and the sky. Elsewhere 
it is Soma that generates the earth and sky, that puts light into 
the sun, and stretches out ,the atmosphere. In another hymn 
Aditi, the illimitable visible expanse, is all that is : Aditi is 
the sky, Aditi is the air, Aditi is the mother, and father, ami son, 
Aditi is all the gods, and the five tril)es of men, Aditi is what- 
ever has been born, Aditi is whatever shall be ^torn." The five 
tribes are Brfihmans, Ksliatriyas, Valsyas, S'udras, and Nisliadas. 

In the celebrated Nasadiya-sukta, Hig-veda X, 129, the uni- 
verse arises out of darkness and chaos : — ^ 

“ Nonentity was not, nor was entity. „ No air was then, no 
sky above. What shrouded all? Where? In the receptacle of 
what ? Was it water, Hhe deep abyss ? Death was not then nor 
immortality. There was no distiiiction of day and night. That 
one breathed stilly, self-determined : other than or beyond it 
there was naught. Darkness there was wrapped up in darkness. 
All this was undifferenced water. That one that was void, covered 
with nothingness, developed itself by the power of rigorous con- 
templation. Desire first rose in it, which was the primal germ : 
this sages seeking with the intellect have found in the heart to 
be the tie of entity to nonentity. The ray stretched out across 
these, was it above of was it below ? There were generating 
forces, there were mighty powers, a self-determined entity on 
this side, an energy beyond. Who, indeed, knows, wlio can declare 
whence it issued, .Whence this creation ? The gods are on this 

* Uig-veda x, 31,7/ This question which they cut out the sky and the 
is answered iu the Taittiriya-hrah' earth. See Muir : Samkrit Texts, 
mana ii. 8,9 ; Ab^ute self was the vol^v, p. 32. - 
forest, absolute /elf the tree, from 
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side of its creation : Who then knows whence it came into ex- 
istence? This creation, whether if any made it, or whether any 
made it not ? He, who is the overseer in the highest heaven, he 
indeed knows, or haply knows not/' * » 

It will be seen below how this hynjn is explained by the 
Indian schoolmen to contain implicitly the cosmology and 
theology of the Vedanta. Their interpretation may be strained, 
but it is likely to be nearer to the desfgn of *the ancient Rishi 
than any we can put upon it, with our thoughts determined as 
they are by wholly irrelevant antecedents. In examining Sanskrit 
literature we cannot be toa cautious of being guided by our here- 
ditary preconceptions. The poet appears to suppose a state of 
things in which the one undifferenced being, spoken of under 
spiritual predicates, and therefore to be conceived as absolute 
self, exists side by side with some inscrutable principle spoken 
of as darkness, undifferenced water, i^otbingness, neither entity 
nor nonentity. Tht\s associated the one undifferenced passes into ^ 
plurality and difference. If this construction be approximately 
correct, wo certainly have in this hymn the rude matcri^s of the 
absolute Egoism of the Upanishads, and the illusionism of the 
Vedanta, a doctrine branded by Vijnaaa-bhikshu in the Sankhp- 
pravachana-bhashya as the modem invention of crypto-Buddhists 
and faTse professors of the Vedanta. It will however soon appear 
that it may be quV^tionod whether this illusionism or something like 
it be not the earliest philosophy of India, and whether Buddhism 
itself be not the acceptance of this philosophy, coupled with the 
rejection of the transceuddht self as underlying the cosmical 
illusion, the knowle'clge of which the Brahmans ar/ogated to 
themselves as their exchreive right, and the substitution for it 
of a void or blank, Buddhism, as it is well 'known, originat-. . 
ing among the non-Br5hmauici classes, otlered itself to man- 
kind as ^a catholic religion. However this may be, in this hymn 
we are brought to the dim and misty twilight that foieruns the 
dawn of Indian philosophy. As yet everything is confused and 
indistinct, but personalities are giving way to abstractions in 
the interpretation oT the outer world. Philosophy can only be 
said fairly to exist when men begin to strive to shape for them- 
selves a clear, distinct, and consecutive conception of the totality of 
things. 

In Rig-veda X., 72^ we read : “ Brahmanas-pati has^ forged 
these births (of the ’gods), as a blacksmith blows his flame : in 
the primal ag^ of the gods entity came forth qpt of nonentity.” 

In the Purusha-Sukta, Rig-veda X., 90, the fabrication of the 
world, the genesis of tfie Rik, the Saman, and tl|e Yajush, of the 
BrShman, Rfijanya, Vaisya and S'udra, is from the sacrifice of 
Purusha by the gods, the Sjldhyas, and the Risms . Purusha 

V' 
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has a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a thousand feet. He, 
compassing the earth on every side, stands ten fingers* breadth 
beyond. Purusha is all this, that which has been and that which 
is to be ; the lord also of immortality ; that which grows up with 
food. Such is his greatness, and more than this is" Purusha : a 
quarter of him is all existing things, three-quarters that which is 
immortal in the i|hy.*’ ,*The Vedic hymns belong to widely differ- 
ent periods, and this is regarded as one of the latest. The 
exposition of Ssyana, or as he is otherwise called MadhavScharya, 
in the language of the Vedanta, will b(} detailed below. 

The hymns made in generation after generation by the REshis, 
who describe themselves as fashioning them as a wheelwright 
fashions a chariot, or as begetting them, or as sending them 
forth, or as having received as fabricated or generated by the gods, 
were handed down orally from age to age, till they came to 
be regarded as of inscrutable origin and authority. They were 
‘ denied to be of personal invention. , , 

* The^ishis had seen thfem. An elaborate sacrificial system had 

grown up, and ritual and legendary commentaries were constructed 
in the several Vedic schools. In these are further indications 
of an after-life and of retributions after death. Of these certain 
portions to be read in the solitude of the forests were styled 
Aranyakas. And from the Aranyakas proceeded the Upamshads, 
the treatises from which emanated the latevfindian philosophy 
and theosophy. ^ t 

The ancient Aryan tribes had became more and more as- 
similated to, and absorbed into, the earlier qnd ruder populations. 

The old Sanskrit literature proves that the Aryan population 
of India came in from the North- Wdst at least three thousand 
years ago. And'^in ;vhe Veda these people portray themselves 
in characters which might have fitted the Gauls, the Germans, 
or the Goths. Unfortunately there is no evidence whether they 
were fair-haired or not. India was already peopled by a dark- 
complexioned people more like the Australians than anyone 
else, and speaking a group of languages called Dravidian. They 
were fenced in on the noyth by the barrier of the Himalayas ; 
but the Aryans poured from the plains of central Asia over 
the Himalayas, into the great river basins of the Indus and the 
Ganges, where they have been in the main, absorbed into the 
pre-existing population, leaving as evidence of their immigration 
an extensive modification of the physical characters of the popu- 
lation, a language, and a literature.** It was apparently in 
consequence of this intermixture that the^ took up the doctrine 
of metempsychdsis, as they adoptedf the cult of 8*iva, and 

* RUhi^numtptdrashtri, Sftyana. Texts, vol. ii. p. 286. Cf. Oarpeu- 
t Prof. Huxby, in Muir’s Sanskrit teh Human Physiology, p 894. 
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reinstated the usage of widow-burning. * S'iva or Mahadeva Is 
thought to have been introduced as an entirely new divinity 
from the mountains of the north, and to have been grafted in 
upon the apcient religion by an identification with Rudra the 
howling-god of tempests, the father * of the Maruts. “The 
sacrifice of widows prohibited in fact, apd retained in symbol, 
in the Vedic funeral rites, prevailed owginally among all the 
Aryan tribes.”f It appears to be not a new ‘invention by the later 
Hindu priesthood, but the^revival, under congenial iafluences, of 
an g.ncient Aryan rite belonging originally to a period earlier 
even than the Veda, * ^ 

The'^doctrine of transmigration appears to be. another mark of 
degradation from intermixture with the earlier and lower races. 
The ancient poets had looked forward to a second life of pleasure 
in the body among the fathers of mankind under the rule of 
Yama, As to punishments in a fiAure state they are silent. 
I In later days a* passage 'of the Satapatha-brShmana relates* 
how Bhrigu, the son of Varuna, visiting the four extremities of 
the world saw mep cut into pieces and eaten by others. 
These being asked by Bhrigu what ^ this meant, said that they 
were revenging upon their victims the injuries they had suffered 
in tht* former, world. Thus, in the later Vedic period, the Hindus 
bad begun to fi coin their own hopes and fears, their own sesthe- 
tic preferences and repugnances, their own ethical aspiration 
to distribute rewards a;id punishments among the characters 
around them— into affirmative prophecies respecting an unknow- 
able future, where cssither verification nor elenchus was accessible.” 
A work which they carried out into minute and revolting detail, 
when they had come to accept the theory of metempsychosis. 

Personality and exertive power, such aft that of which they 

* Mu^: Sanskrit Texts, vol, iv. pp. and saddle: Brynhild lies on the 
393 sqq. pile by her beloved Sigurd, and men 

t Tylor: Primitive Culture, vol. and maids follow them after on the 
i. p. 420. O.f. 419 ; “The Aryan race hell-way. OM mentions of Slavonic 
gives striking examples of the rite heathendom describe the burning 
of funeral hmman sacrifice in its of the dead with clothing and wea- 
sternest shape, whether in history pons, horses and hounds, and, above 
or in myth that represents as truly* all, with wives. Thus St. Boniface 
as history the manners of old days, says that “ the Wends keep matri- 
The episodes of the Trqjan captives monial love with so great zeal, that 
laid with the horses aud hounds on the wife may refuse to survive her 
the funeral pile of Patroklos, and of husband, and she is held praise- 
Bvadue throwing herself into the fu- worthy anapog women who slays 
neral pile of her husband, aud Pau- herself witlrher own hand, that she 
sanias's narrative of the suViide of may be burnt on one pyre witL her 
the three Messenian widows, are lord.’’ ft 

among its Greek representatives. In | Muir’s San^rit Texts, vol v, 
Scandinavian myth, Baldr is burnt p. 322 ^ 

witii hia dwarf, foot-page, hisnorse § Grote: PlatOi^ol ii, p. 205. 
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are conscious in themselves is, by the lower races, associated with 
the figures of the dead seen in dreams, or in those life-like visions 
with \j^hich from their long fastings and their use of narcotic 
drugs they are so familiar. These figures are to them the sur- 
viving souls of the dep'arted. They make no such distinction 
as the higher races mak§ between the souls of men and the souls 
of inferior creatures. In their dreams and visions they see the 
figures of both alike before them, and in their every-day experi- 
ence they find in both alike the manifestations of life and death, 
of discrimination, and of preference and repugnance passing into 
outward energy. * Savages talk quite seriously to beasts alive 
or dead, as they would to men alive or dead, offer them homage, 
ask pardon when it is their painful duty to hunt and kill them/' 
Plants and trees also like animals and men thrive and grow, or 
wither and decay. They, too, have some kind of soul or prin- 
ciple of life. But the saVage faith in surrounding personalities 
‘stretches far beyond the limits of th6 organic World, and takes in 
a conception much more alien to the modern mind. “ Certain 
high savage races distinctly hold, and a largq' proportion of other 
savage and barbarian races , make a more or less close approach 
to a theory of separable or surviving souls or spirits, belonging to 
stocks and stones, weapons, boats, food, clothes anjl ornaments, 
which to us are not merely soulless but lifeless.;' Even Rama 
is presented with such animated weapons ^ 

f Facing the ea^, the glorious saint 
Pure from all spot of earthly taint, 

To Puma, with delighted mind, 

That noble host of spells consigned. 

He taught the arms, whose loro is wbn 
Hardly by g^ds, to Raghu^s sou. 

He muttered^'low the spell whose call 
Summons those arras and fules them all ; 

And, each in visible form and frame, 

Before the monarch’s son they came. 

They stood and spoke in reverent guise 
To Rama with exulting cries : 

O noblest child of Kaghu see. 

Thy ministers and thr/ills are we. 

} “ Among the North American Indians, wo hear of the Powha- 
tans refraining from doing harm to certain small wood-birds 
which received the souls of their chiefs ; of iHuron souls turning 
into turtle-doves after the burial of their bones at the feast of 
the dead ; of that pathetic funeral rite of the Iroquois, the 
setting-free of a bird (in the evening of burial, to carry away the 
soul In Mexico th^e Tlascalans thought /.hat ,after death the souls 

* Tylor : VnmiivfQuliure^ vol. i, % Tylor ; Primitive Culture^ vol. il 
p. 258. ' R' 6- 

t Griffith : Rampant vol. i, p. 146. 
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of nobles would ainlmate beautiful singing birds, while plebiaiis 
passed into weasels and beetles and such-like vile creatures. In 
Brazil the Tecunas are said to have believed in the ’transmigration 
after death .into man or brute ; the Icannas say that the souls of 
the brave will become beautiful birds feeding on pleasant fruits, 
but cowards will be turned into reptiles. In Africa, again, 
mention is made of the Maravi thinking •that *the souls of bad 
men become jackals, and those of good men snakes. The Zulus, 
while admitting that a mac may turn into a wasp or lizard, work 
out jn the fullest way Jbe idea of Jhe dead becoming snakes, a 
creature whose change of skin has so often been associated with 
the thoughts of resurrection and immortality” The belief in 
transmigration appears again in ancient Egypt. It comes 
before us in the philosophy of Empedocles, in the teachings of 
Pythagoras ; and as a possible explanation of the pre-existence and 
post-existence of the soul, and of tfie inequalities of life, in^ 
the tentative and sceptical dialectics cf Plato. To the Platonic 
Socrates, in the Phaedo, as to the Hindu and Buddhist, 
philosophy is the only method of disengaging the soul from its 
successive embodiments. The souls ef rapacious men and despots 
are to pass into the bodies of wolves or kites, those of men of 
uninq^ring, un reflective social goodness, into the bodies of bees or 
ants ; it is philoi^phy alone that prifies the soul, detaches it from 
the body and raises it to communion with the eternal and unchang- 
ingforras. In the vision of the future at the close of the Republic, 
bodies are chosen by souls^aftcr their periods of purgation in the 
turns they draw by lot. The spirit of Orpheus chooses the life 
of a swan ; that of Tharayras, the life of a nightingale ; that 
of the Telamonian Ajax, the life of a lion. ,Th« doctrine seems, 
to have been derived by the earlier Gre^ philosophers from 
Egypt or from India, and to nave been taken up by Plato 
for suggffltive illustration and imaginative embellishment. It was 
adopted by th§ Jev.'ish Cabalists in the Qilgul neshBmoth, or 
revolution of spirits, till their re-entrance into divine substance ; 
and lingered.long it? Europe in the heresy of the Manichaeans and 
of the sectaries that succeeded thenl. In the nineteenth century 
it reappears in the speculations of ’Fourier and Jean Reynaud. 

The doctrine took a firmer hold upon the ancient Indian 
thinkers from its apparent explanation of the vicissitudes of 
life and the unequal allotment of earthly good and evfl. *It 

^ “ Nos ames, avant d'apparaitre, si diverses ? ¥out se comprend, an 
siir cetto terre, out v6cu d6ja dans coiitraire, si I’on adiuet que nos ^mes 
d’autres mondes : car coniftient fendre sent arriv6es ic^'baa chargees des 
compie autrement du mal physique fautes d^uue vie <^Dt6rieure : eu ce 
et du mal moral ? Comment expiiquer sens nous avons tous commis le p6ch6 
autrennent que les hommes naissint d’Adam, et nous l|eioions tous. ’ E. 
dans des conditions si in^gales, avec Poiton : Les Philos^hes Franqais 
des predisposilioua et des inclinations contemporains, p. 46 (J. Uoynaud). 
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cleared the Demiurgus or supreme constructive intelligence from 
any charge o(. partiality and cruelty. If the strict follower of 
prescri|)tive custom is seen to suffer like other men, or even to 
suffer evils worse than others suffer, he is only eating the fruit 
of his actions in a former embodiment. These, or their abiding 
influences cling i|nseeu' to the tenuous involucrura, the linga^ 
sarira, the invisible transmigrating body, which made up of the 
vital, sensijtive and intellective organism, is associated with the 
untransmigrating transcendent self, and^passes through the series 
of visible and tangible bodies. * ^ 

It was yet further strengthened by the conviction that self 
was the only thing which could be neither made nor unmade, the 
one reality, ingenerable and indissoluble. The distinction had 
been early taken between the permanent and the fluctuating, 
the real and the phenomenal. “ ♦ The notion of being, as dis- 
c tinguished from phenomenon, corresponds ip its original signi- 
fication with that which the mind conceives as permanent and 
unchangeable, in opposition to that which is regarded as transi- 
tory and fluctuating.” Henceforth two principles continued to 
rule the whole metaphysics of India. Firstly, that what is, has not 
ever not been, nor can it ever cease to be, the real is eternal, 
ab ante et d post : lidsato vidyate bhdvo ndbhdvo vidyate^satah : 

OvSei/ ovBe r^ivcffOai ovhk (pOeipeaOai twi / ovrujv, 

f “ In the world of permanence tjiere is and can be no change, 
otherwise the permanent would not be ’permanent ; in the world 
of being there is and can be no change. Al[ change is the ces- 
sation, or putting off, or not being, of one state or determination, 
and the putting on, or being, of another ‘•state or determination. 
But in the world *bf being there can be no not-being of any stale 
or determination, because this is*.the sphere of pure unmixed being, 
and not-being is absolutely excluded from it. And, (therefore, 
inasmuch as not-being is absolutely excluded from this s^ere, and 
inasmuch as not-being is essential to constitute change, it follows 
that all change is necessarily excluded from this sphere. In 
other words in the world of being there is no' change, no creation, 
no becoming ; that is, no coming into being and no going out of 
being ; here is a mere dead unvarying uniformity.” Secondly, that 
what is not constant, or eternal, is generable, mutable, dissoluble, 
has had a beginning and shall have an end,* wavrl ^^voficvip <t>0opav 
£ivai. “ If the world of change included *'being, it would in- 
clude the permanent, because being and the permanent are 
identical ; but the permanent is excluded from the change- 
able by the vejfy terms of the confepti6n; therefore being is 
excluded from ^the world of change ; in other words, in the world 
of change there is no being.” Noy», self was the one constant 


* Mansel : Aletapbysic«. p. 8. vol 1., p. 106, p. 108. 
t Feirier ; Lectures and Remains. , 
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and abiding fact in every act of knowledge, amidst all the fluc- 
tuation of the things known. Self then had had no beginning 
and should have no end. As it is known, it is associated with 
body, but to assume this body to have been the firs*t to which it 
was allied, would be a wholly arbitrary pi^oceeding. 

* “ Aristotle tells us that the ancient philosophers were 
afraid of nothing more than this one thing, that anything should 
have been made out of nothing pre-eHistenf : and therefore 
they must needs conclude, that the souls* of all animals pre- 
existed before their genesations. And, indeed, it is a thing very 
well known that, according to the s^nse of these philosophers, 
these two things were always included together in that one 
opinion of the soul’s in^mortality, namely, its pre-existence as 
well as its post-existence. And therefore the assfertors of the 
soul’s immortality commonly began here ; first, to prove its 
pre-existence, proceeding thence afterward to establish its per- 
manency after deatji. This ^is the method used in Plato : our^ 
soul was somewhere before it came to exist in this present hu-* 
man form, and from thence it appears to be immortal, and 
such as will subsist* after death. And the chief demonstration 
of the soul’s existence to the ancients before Plato was this, 
because It is an entity really distinct from body as matter 
and the modifications of it; and no real substantial entity 
can either sprin|^ of itself out of nothing, or be made out of 
any other substance distinct from it, because nothing can be made 

€<1 KrjBevo^* ivvirdpxov'^09 ^-TpoTt}7rapXov709. 

The apparent connection of the self with an organism and 
an extra-organic environment of objects ultimately resolvable 
into pleasure, pain, and indifference has proceeded from all 
eternity. Pleasure, pain, and indifference hre ’the three primor- • 
dia rerurn of the Indian philosophers, the triple rope which 
confines»the personal self to transraigratory experiences. They 
seem to have been equally facile in admitting the possibility 
of sensations apart from sentient beings and sensible things, 
with the most thorough-going modern experientialist. On the 
one side stands the absolute self, .neither knowing, nor feeling, 
nor acting, nor suffering. On, the other, pleasure, pain, in- 
difference and all that emanates from them. And between 
them mediate certain common sensories or intellects, per se 
unconscious, and pmanatious from the unconscious primor^ 
dia. It is only when the absolute self shines upon, or irradiates 
these intermediary intellects that conscioasness and conscious 
activity come to ligh^. QJie absolute self is not cognitive in our 
sense of the word cognitive, but illuminativ\^ By its light all 

* Cudworth : Intellectual System of the Universe, vol. 1., p. 70. 
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this world shines forth ; tasya hhmd sarvam idam vibhdii. Con- 
sciousness and conscious activity arise in this manner, and contin- 
ue only so long^as the intellect, the senses, the vital breath, the 
body, hre illusorily identified with the transcendent self. Identi- 
fying these with self, the transmigrating soul is actuated by 
desire and aversion, activity begets merit and demerit, merit and 
demerit necessitate further embodiments for the experience of 
the inevitable sequel of pleasures and pains. Births from works 
and works from births have proceeded in a recurring series from 
all eternity,*like plants from seeds and leeds from plants, vljdn- 
kuranydy^na. The object, world or sphere of fruition of merits 
is co-eternal with the transmigrating souls. It exists only that 
they may eat in it the fruits of their past actions, and that they 
may strive fo extricate themselves from it. Action uneaten 
dwindles not away in thousands of millions of aeons : ndhhuktam 
kshiyate karma kal'pa-koti-^satair api. 

, This sphere of fruition or environment of tyansmigratiug souls 
is generable, changeable, dissoluble ; it is projected from, sustained 
by, retraited into its emanatory cause. It rolls like a wheel 
unceasingly : 

r 

• Nec perit in tanto qnicqnam, raihi credite, mundo, 

Sed variat, faciemque noyat j nascique vocatur 
Incipere esse almd, quara quod fuit ante, morique 
Desinere iilud idem : cutu sint hac forsitan illa,^‘ 

Heec translata iliac : summ& tamen omnia constant. 

‘‘One is born, another dies, one , passes beyond his troubles, 
another comes into an evil plight, iincompp.nioned : for father, 
mother, brother, son, and spiritual guide, his relatives, connections, 
friends, weep for a little space, then leave ‘the lifeless body as it 
were a block, a*clod, and depart with averted faces. Merit, and 
merit only, follows the' body thtjy forsake. Let men therefore 
still seek righteousness for their follow-traveller. Brougfit on its 
way by merit the soul shall rise to a high elysian state. Accom- 
panied by demerit it shall pass to a place of torment. Therefore 
the wise shouIji^seeS merit by riches rightly eqrned ; for merit is 
the only fellow-sojourner in a /urther life.” 

To the earliest Indians, as painted in the Vedic hymns, life was 
satisfying and pleasurable enough. They besought the gods for 
their full hundred years of it, and for an affer-life in the whole 
body. With the belief in transmigration* qame discontent and 
despondency. What had they to look forward to but grief and 
pain, broken it might be with intervals of pleasure Itself empty 
and unsatisfying, the loss of those they Joved, sickness, decay, and 
death, through ^ endless succession of embodiments. Each 

♦ Ovid : Metamorphoaos, xv., 266. 
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preseot sufforiug, intolerable as itself might be, must be expected 
again and again. Even the merit that gained a sojourn in ely- 
siura, or the rank of a deity, must sooner or later be exhausted, 
and tlie soul despend to some lower sphere of experience. The 
pleasures of a paradise are tainted with the fear of their ex- 
piry, and with the disparity of conditions even there. 
tlie station attained by works in this world fails, even so fails 
the sphere won by sacred observances in jf further state.'" fSur- 
veying the spheres w^on by merit the Brahfnan should attain to 
exemption from desire."* A sojourn in a paradise iS the highest 
reward offered to the ob^rver of Bral;manic ritual and prescrip- 
tive custom, but paradises and purgatories alike are but halting- 
places in the never-ending journey. Merits, equally with demerits, 
are to be shunned ; both alike necessitate further transmigration, 
j Merits and demerits are alike sin to the aspirant to the highest 
end of mao, extrication from metempsychosis, the final cessation 
of pain, the isolat\pu of self from all cognition, feeling, and action^ 
the attainment of a state of pure indetermination, retractation 
into undifterenced existence. • 

§ Leaving undent the Vedic ritual, and doing that which he 
is forbidden to do, bis spirit dekidcd by the tbingf of sense, a 
man ^^oes to a place of pain. Fiilfilllug the rites ordained and 
shunning tl^t which is forbidden* to him, a man sliall pass into 
a pleasure-givilig body in elysium and higher spheres. Not in 
these ordinances shall be find spiritual isolation with its exemp- 
tion from all further embodiments ; for Jhe reward of ordinances 
is generable and therefore%ansitory. 

‘‘ Thus all the rites, the Jybtishtoma and the rest, have no 
power to carry a inifti to the further shore of this sea of me- 
tompsychosis. Skiffs for fishing at sea, littl^ and unsteady, cannot 
cross to the land beyond, bi^t fretted bj^ tlie curling waves, fill’ , 
with wgter, rock from side to side, seem about to sink, and fill 
those within with fear. So is it with these boats of sacrificial 
ordinances, drifting out upon the iiansmigratory sea tremu- 
lous to the waves of lust and wrath, fraii, and fitted, only for 
the fishery -of hapfiiness iu paradise and higher spheres. The 
rowers of those are the sacrific^r and his wife, and the sixteen 
priests, the Adh vary 11 and bis Mellows. No steersman is there, 
no self-mortifying spiritual guide, in those boats of ritual upon 
the sea of traiismtgrations, no favorable wind. Who would 
enter upon that* sea trusting to boats so frail tfnd every 
moment ready to founder of themselves^ Let none in quest 


* Chl)ftndogyaUpani8had,*viii. 1 ,’. makkyam: Swikaracharya, on Muu* 
t Mundaku Upaiiishad, 1, 2, 12. daka Upanish\^, iii. 2, 9. 
t Tamti papmanamd karmadhar’ § Atmapuiaua, xvi. 08-95. 
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of real felicity seek to cross in these the sea of transmigrations, 
fitted as they are only for fishing for elysian joys. They that 
take th^m and joyously abide in them reach not to that further 
shore. Their skiff is overset by the waves of lusf and anger, 
they rise and sink upon the waters of decay and death, under- 
going countless sorrows, urged with unceasing weariness of these 
fleeting lives. Still upon the sea of transitory embodiments, 
upon the waters of ‘illusion, like fishermen they spend their 
days in giviRg pain to living things. Foolish, and wise, in their 
own conceit doing evil to themselves and others, they drift 
to and fro upon that ocean of illusion^ They know not that 
which they should do, they know not their own selves ; by 
thousands they are •like the blind led « by the blind. Led by 
the .liturgist so these that know not their own selves, and that 
yearn after paradise, are upon that dreadful sea of passing states, 
upon the waters of illusion. Or of themselves ever the thralls 
•of lust and wrath, like wretched beings possessed of evil spirits, 
they kno^v not their own misery. Little-minded they think that 
they have all they can desire, and laugh and sing like evil 
things unijpr the fatality of works. Infatuated by this fatality 
they find their highest iihage of felicity in the body, that 
haunted tree infested by the evil spirit of concupiscence* Re- 
joicing in the ruin of their enemies and in the prosperity of 
their friends, held fast by unconcern as by a moirSter of the sea, 
they know not that bliss that is the essence of their own souls. 
Thinking ordinances the highest good, ^ngrossed in their passing 
lives, these all reap the fruit of their merits, till that failing at 
the last, they fall from bliss, with pain and sorrow. At the hour 
of death the rich with their children 'around them are filled 
■ with anguish ; such the sorrow of those in paradise upon 
the expiry of their merits. Ah the hour of death great is the 
ano’uish of a thriving prince : such is the sorrow of ^hose in 
paradise upon the expiry of their merits. In paradise itself 
they are dependent and helpless. As in this world is the sorrow 
of the rich at, the loss of their riches, such, is the sorrow of the 
celestial sojourners at the loss,, of paradise. In the performance 
of the rites there is pain, in,. reaping the reward of the rites 
there is pain, at the exhaustion of the recompense there is the 
direful pain of being born again into the wqrld. For into what 
shall the living soul pass upon its return from paradise, into a 
high, a middle, or a low embodiment, or shall' it be born into a 
region of punishment ? ” 

The early Indians had, as we have seen, searched for some 

* This simile is ^ken, like that blinu they fall into a nit or amidst 
of the boat, from the Mnndaka Upani- thorns and briers.” S ankaracharya, 
shad. “Like the blind led by the MuifUakopaniBhadbhashya, 1, 2, 8. 
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explanation, that is for some satisfying conception, of the origin 
of things, under the impulse of curiosity, The belief in transmi- 
gration gave a sharper stimulus to the seawjh, tha^ some 
escape might be found from that continuous succession of painful 
states, from ’the imagination of which thfey shrank with so much 
horror. How to extricate himself from further transmigration 
became henceforth the great concern of the wise man. 

In seeking for an a principle on* which the mind could 

rest as having found unitj in the infinitude of things, they had 
laid hold of that distinction between the one and the many, the 
real and the apparent, tlib permanent 'and the fluctuating, which 
was to determine all their future efforts. Th^ one, the real, and 
the permanent, they ideiitified with that which as unmanifested 
lies beneath the manifested, as infinite and unrelated, lies beyond 
the finite and related, necessitated to negative thought and 
withheld from positive conception. • 

In the world m-otmd them they found that everything was ir? 
ceaseless change and fluctuation, everything was gengrable and 
corruptible. And all these things were, they declared, ultimately 
resolvable into pleasure, pain, and indifference. That of which 
the environment of transmigrating souls was made, must bo 
someiliing o^ which these three, the .cords which bound those souls, 
were the conatituents. With the Sankhyas, accordingly, the 
is an emlinatory principle consisting of pleasure, pain, and 
indifference in a state of ^co-equality sdmydvastharup^ 

prakritih. With the Vecl^utins the world is made of an illusion- 
projected illusion, cm unreal unreality, pleasure, pain and indiffer- 
ence in a state of co-eqpality, illusorily overspread upen the imper- 
sonal self from time without beginning. This fictitious illusion 
or unreal unreality is avidydy trigundtAika mdyd gmatrayco' 
sdmyam mdydtattvam. • 

But 3«oking inwards they found something one and continuous 
amidst all the variety and fluctuation of phenomena. There 
they found not only modifications, but that which underlay the 
modifications, not i only a plurality but a unity in which that 
plurality was contained and summed up. They declared therefore 
that the one, the real, was self, the impersonal or transcendent 
self, dtman, Brahman^ purusha. To the Veddntins its unity 
was absolute. It was “ one only without a second.” * This self 
is absolute, there is^irought before it, nor after it, nor within it, 
nor without it." To the Sankhyas its unity, which as certified in 
S'ruti, the inscrutable revelation, they c8uld not refuse^ was 
community : there was ^ plurality of transcendent selves co-or- 
dinate, but not co-identical, f “ Self or the is the common 

* Chhandogya IJpaifisbad. 
t Ferrier ; Institutes of MetaphjsiCy p. 75, 
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centre, the continually known rallyiug-poiut, in which all our 
cognitions meet and agree. It is the ena unum et semper cogni- 
ium ih omnibus notitiis. Besides the ego or oneself, there is 
no other identical quality iti our cognitions — as any one may 
convince himself upon reflection. He will find that he cannot 
lay his finger upon anything except himself axid say— This article 
of cognition, I muk kndw along with whatever I know.'* The 
dtman or self of the Indian philosophers is, however, not the ego 
of which we are conscious, but the ego identified with the unma- 
nifested, transcending consciousness. , ^ 

Self, as real, is ingenerable and uncorruptible, without begin- 
ning and without end. It is not modified in cognition, feeling, 
and volition, for it is as real, unmodifiablc. * Transcending 
theVelation of subject and object, it is af mass of objectless 
cognition. It is existent, ^intelligence, and beatitude: existent 
jis the one and only imperishable being ; intelligence as self- 
luminous, as giving light .to all things, mak'ing to appear all 
that does Sppear ; beatitude J as exempt from all evil, pain, and 
sorrow. Ever pure, intelligent, and free.: pure as § without 
desire and passionless, or ts apart from illusory limitations, 
nirupddhika ; intelligent, as irradiating all things; free as || 
unaffected by all transmigratory conditions. It abid3s apart from 
and beyond pleasure, pain, and indifference, y*'e factors of all 
experience. 

“ It is not born, it never dies, it knows all, iV proceeds from none, and 
none proceeds from it, unborn, eternal, uifflccaying, it perishes not when 
the body perishes.” * 

Self, as unmodifiablc, neither knows, nov feels, nor desires, nor 
wills, nor acts, nor suffers. All the cognitions, feelings, and 
exertions, which the uninitiated ^attribute to the self, belong in 
truth to their per se unconscious intellects or common sensories. 
These intellects or internal organs are emanations from ^rakriti 
or avidyd. They are dark, or as we should say unconscious, 
until the light of the transcendent self is cast upon them. It is 
by reflexion upon, or juxtaposition to, these that the one imper- 
sonal self passes, unreally and in appearance only, into the many 
personal selves of this world of’ every-day experience. By the 
light of the transcendent self, which, be it ever remembered, is not 
cognitive but illuminative, the modifications* of the common sen- 
sories, in themselves dark or unconscious, * become luminous or 
conscious modificatioiks. Self is the light of lights, beyond the 
darkness. ^ “ To it the sun gives no light, nor the moon and 

* Jndtrijneya hhMiirikta. § Sarvdndrthadu>hkhdy6,sapranaklt 

t nirvisnayan jndnam^ Mundakopanishadbbashya. 

Upades'aaahadri. || KdmAdidoshavarjitay Padayoja- 

X Kena Upanishad, II. 18, partly nika. 
re-produced in Blfagavadgita, II. 20. Sarva-sanma^dharmarahita, 
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stars, nor the lightning, how then should fire ? That as it shines 
all the world shines after, by the light of that all this world shines 
forth." • • 

Individual ^ouls or personal selves are the universal or imper- 
sonal self, the absolute ego, as in juxt jt position to, or mirrored 
upon, that is illusively identified with, tho common sensories, or 
internal organs, so called as inclosed in the bodies of animated 
creatures. These internal or common sensories belong not to the 
real self, not to the absolute ego, but to the objeSt world or 
environment of transmigrating souls. You, I, and others, are 
only the one impersonal self illusorily limited to this, that, or the 
other common sensory, and passing with the tenuous involuca 
from body to body. Ttfe absolute ego, the transcendent self 
illusorily limited by illusion, unreally conditioned by unreaHty, 
by that mdyd that is co-eternal with itself, passes into innumer- 
able personal egos, through the fatal operation of works, from time 
without beginning, in aeon after seon. God is self, — not self pet se 
but illusion-limited self. * “ He should know that the dhianatory 
privcipium is illusion ^ind that the illuded is God, and that by the 
portions of that illuded one all this world is occupied,” Diffused 
through the vital, sensitive, cognitive, and active organisms, whicji 
collectfVely nvake up the tenuous involucm the invisible integu- 
ments, lingas'aii^raf of transmigrating souls, the illusion-condi- 
tioned self is Purusha, or Hiranyagarbha so-called cither as 
contained within, or as oont'aining, the miundane egg, or shell 
of the starry universe, bmhmdnda. Entering the gross or 
visible bodies of alf sentiencies the illusion-limited self is VirSt. 
Hiranyagarbha is also called the thread-soul, sutrdtman, as passing 
through all tenuous involucra like a thi;ead.. Thus, then, the _ 
absolute self passes into consciousness only in the totality of 
sentient beings or personal selves. God, as some of the Hegelians 
would sayj is the universe in its higher manifestations. 

To illustrate all this with the imagery of the Upauishads. The 
innumerable personal selves are to the one impersonal self, the 
absolute ego^ like 1.he many suns mirrored upon the ruffled 
surface of a sheet of water ; like thft many waters of the same 
stream ; like the many rivers that*rise from the sea to return to the 
sea again, their springs being constantly renewed with the waters 
which rise by evaporation from the ocean ; like the many sparks 
which rise from, and ’disappear into, the same fire ; like the ether 
occupying many water jars, which, when the jj^rs are broken, passes 
beyond its apparent limitations into union with the ether indivi- 
sible and infinite.f • • ’ i 


* Mundaka Upanishad, II, t S'veta .’vatara Upanishud, iv. lu 

aud Katba Upuuishad, v. 15. 
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Illusorily associated with illusion self-imagined the absolute 
tgo is that which differentiates into name and colour, the audible 
and yisible, ^tamarupavyakarin. From self thus illusorily- 
limited emanate all things like and unlike itself as sparks and 
smoke, like and unlike, proceed from fire ; as things movable and 
immovable proceed fronj earth, as nails and hair insentient grow 
from sentient man. Upon the transcendent self the whole flow 
of transraigratory states, the whole world of experience, is illu- 
sorily superposed by that indefinable ijlusion, which has imagined 
itself from all eternity. “ ^Illusion neither entity nor nonentity, 
nor both in one, inexplicable as real or hnreal, fictitiously exigent 
from and to all et^ernity." All that presents itself to the personal 
self in its series of embodiments lies unreally above the real, 
like the blueness of the sky which we see there though there it is 
not, like the waters of a mirage, like the visions of the dreaming 
phantasy, like the airy fabric of a reverie, like a bubble on the 
•^surface of a stream, like the silver seen on the 'shell of the pearl- 
oyster, lij[:e the snake that the belated wayfarer sees in a piece 
of rope, like the gloom that encircles the owl amidst the noonday 
glare. The soul lies pent with the body as in a prison, illusion- 
bound. All the stir of daily life • is like the gliding of the 
trees upon the river bank past the listless spectator^ in a beat that 
floats down the stream. All that is known, and done, and suffer- 
ed, in life after life is the phantasmagory of a wifking dream. 

The silver seen upon the shell is, 'according to the Vedantins, 
actually seen there, it is an object o{ presentative consciousness. 
Unreal silver has come into being. It is made of illusion, the mental 
representation of silver formerly perceivec^, being merely a concur- 
rent condition of its genesis. Its apparent existence is termin- 
“able by knowledge, my the recognition of the shell which is its 
illusory support. This termination of an unreal precept by know- 
ledge is technically called its sublation, bddha. The dici^ctrine of 
unreal production is technically called asatkliydti, cognition of the 
unreal. It is opposed to the doctrine of the NaiySyikas styled any- 
athdJchydtit cognition of a thing otherwise* than as it is, the 
cognition of a thing under * other modes or attributes than those 
which it really possesses. All* the objects of our every-day 
experience are terminable by knowledge, like the silver on the 
shell, like the snake in the rope. They, too,, have been illusorily 
superpoeed upon the real, the one and only injpersonal self. They 


I* 

* Ndsad rand na sadrUpa culars of sense apart from the eternal 

naivohhayatmik&., sadasadhhydm an- forms ^f th^. reason : ra ru)v ttoXX&v 
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kind of being allowed in the Platonic ovto9 /cal too oVtos clXiKpivvof^ 
philosophy to the fluctuating parti- 
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are to be sublated by knowledge. The illusion from which they 
issue is relative to the unity of all personal souls in the absolute 
They are to be sublated, the whole series of transmigratory 
states is to be brought to a close, for this or that personal soul, 
by the knowlege of the unity of all personal selves in the one 
transcendent self. The existence of the silver on the shell, of the 
snake in the rope, of the waters in the mirgge, is jiierely apparent, 
which may be sublated by every-day knowledge, prdtibhdsild 
sattd ; the existence of the things about which we are #conversant 
in our daily life, is a conventional existence, an existence allowed 
by c(finmoa sehse, which m?iy be sublated by transcendent know- 
ledge, vydvalidriM sattd ; the existence of the one and only real, 
of the impersonal self, or aJ:)solute ego^ which cannot be sublated, 
is real existence, pdmmarthikl sattd. From the higher poin4of 
view the existence of the silver on the shell, and of the silver of 
the coin which passes from hand to hand, is alike fictitious. 

Here, then, is the fans et origo mali, the root of pain, the • 
source of metempsychosis. Self has been illusorily associ^ited from 
all eternity with an inexplicable illusion, the real has been un- 
really overspread witll unreality. Thus illuded self, through the 
retributive fatality of merits and dknerits, from time without 
beginnij;ig has identified itself with thajt winch is not self, with the 
body, with the’segases, with the intellect. Hence it has been impli- 
cated, as innumeJ^ble personal selves, in unreal cognition, action, 
and passion, through life after . life. ^^^Ffom death to death, he 
goes who looks on this as Inpifold.” And the disparate allotment 
of all this apparent experience has been determined by the retri- 
butive fatality of works ; births from works, and wx)rks from 
births from time without beginning, as plant from seed and seed 
from plant. The process of the creation Jor Evolution of this 
world, or place of fruition of nierits for transmigrating souls, 
is as follftivs. From the illusorily determined impersonal self 
first emanates ether, from ether air, from air light, from light 
water, from water earth. From these in their imperceptible 
state, the subtile elements, emanate the tenuous involucra of 
transmigrating souls, made up of Jbhe five cognitive and five 
active organs, the intellect, the CQgitant principle manas, and the 
five vital airs. 'I’he intellect together with the cognitive organs 
is the sensational A^rapper, vijndnamayakosa. The cogitant 
principle together with the five active organs is the sansorial 
wrapper, manomayalcosa. The five vital airs together with the 
active organs make up the vital wrapper, prdrhiraayakosa. These 
three wrappers together n^ake up the tenuous involucrum of 
the transmigrating spirit, which accompanies ^t through all its 


♦ Mritjjoh sa mriUjanf eti ya ihah naneva fasyati. 
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wanderings. ♦ The'individual soul is the absolute self illusorily 
limited to this or that subtile frame to which adhere illusion, 
aud i^s resultant desires, actions, and merits and demerits. The 
totality of these subtile bodies is the tenuous involvcruvn of 
Hiranyagarbha. From4he subtile elements, emanate with suc- 
cessive degrees of complexity, the gross or perceptible elements ; 
from ether with the qnjility of sound, air, with the qualities of 
Bound and tangibility ; from air light, with the qualities of sound, 
tangibility* aud colour ; from light water, with the qualities of 
sound, tangibility, colour and taste ; ftom water earth, with the 
qualities of sound, tangibility, coIouf, taste, and- smell. (Each 
later element contains in it portions of each earlier element in 
the series, and the progressive compjication is technically called 
qy.i.ntuplication, pauclii-karana. From these gross elements 
emanate the spheres of fruition of deserts for transmigrating souls, 
and the mundane egg, or diell of the starry universe, braJmdnda, 
aud the .bodies of the various sentiencies that people it. The 
absolute, Ego as illusorily limited to the totality of visible bodies or 
gross integuments of the transmigrating, personal selves, is 
the spirit of humanity, Vaisvanara, ‘so called as illusorily 
identifying itself with the totality of the souls of mankind ; 
aud also styled Virat. Tlj^ese visible bodies are the nutritive 
wrapper of the transmigrating soul, its “ muddy vesture of 
decay.’* ^ 

From metempsychosis there isebut one mode of extrication. 
Illusion, with its enveloping and prbjective powers, has hidden 
from the self its real, aud impersonal unity, oand spread out that 
world of 'painful experiences, through which it passes in bondage, 
through the fatality of works. Merits, as we have seen, equally 
with demerits, servle but to prolong its slavery, the series of its 
embodimeuts, except in so far m they effect that purification of 
the intellect which is requisite in the aspirant to liberation. The 
fulfilment of revealed and traditional ordinances is relative to the 
states of fruition.^ f It leaves the curtain which veils the abso- 
lute still unlifted. The personal self can delivered only by a 
knowledge of its own transcendent reality, a knowledge of the unity 
of all individual souls in the universal self that is for ever absolved 
from all transmigfatory experiences. Knowledge of the abso- 
lute Ego is the only means of liberation. “He passes be j cud 
sorrow that knows the transcendent self^’’ 1“ In^ that knows the 
absolute becomes the absolute,” “being tlVe absolute be goes to 
the absolute.” E^en this highest of cognitions, this intuition 
of the absolute self, is but a modification of the purified intellect, 

Avidydkdmi^dr'ina vdsandndm f Vedanlachiunious 
asraya Imgam upadhir yaaydlmanah ^ X Tarati sokarn dtfncmt. Bratma- 
sn jivah. Anauda-f'iri, vid brahnaiva bliavati. 
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which must itself pass away, as the finite souls attain to isola- 
tion, to pure indetermination, to retractation, into undifferenced 
existence. On the side of this cognition all wOrks hutithosc in 
actual operation, those that determine the present embodiment, 
are burnt up in the fire of transcendent knowledge. There 
is no purification equal to that of knowledge.” The aspirant, 
liberated while yet living jivan-mukia, rrftist wait a little 
till his present body perishes, to enter Into the one and only 
being, ^ * 

The karmavidya or knowledge of ordinances is requisite to the 
purification of the inteflect of the aspirant to liberation. It is 
prerequisite to the brakma-vidya or knowledge. of the impersonal 
self, the only means of ex^ication from metempsychosis. “HrahmS," 
says the Mundaka Upanishad, “emanated first of all the? duties, 
the maker of the universe, the sustainer of the world. He declar- 
ed the knowledge of the absolute ce/5, the cognition that con- 
tains all cognitions, to hfs eldest .son Atharvan., The know* 
ledge of the impersonal soul which Brahma hatll declared 
to Atharvan, Atharviju declared of old to Angis. He delivered 
to Satyavalia the BharadvSja, and Satyavaha to Angiras that 
knowledge of the highest and the lowest. S’aunaka the great 
householder approached Angiras with all pre.scriptive formality, and 
inquired : Wlic9(^ holy Sir, must be knoivn that ALL this may be 
known ? To him S’unaka said : Two sciences, they that know the 
Veda tell us, must be kuo\Vn, the inferior and the superior. Of 
these the inferior is the Pig-veda, the Yajurveda, the Samaveda, 
the Atharvaveda, •the phonetics, ritual, grammar, etymology, 
prosody and astronomy. The superior is that by * which that 
undecaying is attained. That which none yan see, and none can 
handle, that which has no famil;^, and no colour, that which has 
neither eyes nor ears, nor hands, nor feet, infinitely diversified, 
every wllfPre present, altogether imperceptible, that is the imperish- 
able which sages *1)611013 as the source of all. As the spider 
projects and retracts its threads, as plants spring up upon the 
earth, as fr<mi the Ifving man grow the hairs of the head and 
body, so from tlie imperishable bmanates this universe. With 
self-coercion the impersonal sdf begins to germinate. Thence 
nutriment emanates ; from nutriment the vital air, the thinking 
organ, the elements,* the spheres, and upon works the never-dying 
principle. From thalt knowing all and knowing everj^hing, of 
which the self-coercion is knowledge, emijnajps Brahma, and name 
and form, and the undeveloped.” 

What must be kn«wn, 4hat all this may he known ? What, as 
SankarScharya explains the question, is the \c emanatory prin- 

* Brahmaiva san hrcdmaivu bhavati iVfuU jnammoKm puntrufii 
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ciple from which all the diversity in the world proceeds \ hy 
knowing what we should know all things, as in the existing order 
of things, all individuals, individual pieces of gold for example 
are known, if we know the universals under which they are 
contained, the nature of gold and the like ? The all-explaining 
principle must be the highest universal, the summum genus, and 
this is pure being, urviifferenced existence, identified with the 
transcendent self. “ •The very conception of reducing the diversifi- 
ed exuberance, the infinite plenitude of {Mature, to the unity of one 
principle, showed a speculative boldness which proved that a new 
intellectual era was dawnihg on mankind. To perceive fliat 
truth was to be . found in the one, and not in the many, was no 
insignificant discovery. To be convinced that a thread of simpli- 
through all the complex phenomena of the universe was 
the inauguration of a new epoch — was a great step taken in 
advance of all that had gone before— w^as, in fact, the very first 
*movement which gave birth to science among men.” “ To set 
forth being as the universal, as that in which all things are 
identical, to declare that being is the truth of the universe ; this, 
to us who live in these latter ^times, may seem to be a very trivial 
and uninstructive dogma. But we have to remember that we, 
as soon as we were born, Jiavc* entered orw an inheritance of 
thoughts and of words from which these early thinkers were 
altogether cut otf. They had to think out and to devise what we 
find already thought out and devised’to o^ur hand.’’ 

*f*The inferior science is conversant# about the conditions and 
results of merit and demerit, it is a knowledge^ of works, Karma* 
vidyd. Thfs is set out in the Rig-ved,a, the Yajurveda, the 
Sdmaveda, the Atfiarvaveda and the Vedangas. It has to do only 
">vith injunctions and prohibitions, and has no power to put a stop 
to illusion and the other impcrfe?tions from which transmigration 
results. The superior science is the knowledge of tW’ imper- 
sonal self, to + be received from a traditionary spiritual director, 
and requiring as a preliminary indifference to all objects, to all 
means and ends. It is set out in the Upanishads, which are so 
called as annulling all furthei^ birth, decay, i^ckness and other 
miseries in those that apply themselves with all their soul to the 
knowledge of the transcendent self ; or as bringing individual 
souls into union with the universal soul ; or as abolishing 
illusion Or one or other of the other causes of •metempsychosis. 

With self-coercion ^the impersonal self begins to germinate. 
The self-coercion of the absolute ego is a cognition, a contem- 
plation of the things to be brought intocbeing, that the persotial 

• Ferrier : Lectures and liemains badbhashya 
vol. 1. p. 40, and page 92. % ^uruprasada-lahhya, 

t Sankaiacharya : Mundakopanis- 
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selves, iuto which under its illusory limitations the absolute ego 
passes, may have fruition of their good and evil works. Thence 
nutriment emanates. Nutriment is the pabulum of transmigrating 
souls, the pleasure or pain of which they are to have fruition through 
the retributive fatality of works. It is* the undeveloped matter 
of the various states to be assigned^ to the personal selves 
in their successive embodiments. This »nutriiiient, the undeve- 
loped, the rudis indigestaque molea of the 'forthcoming environ- 
ments of individual soijs, emanates from the impersonal ego 
passing into manifestation through knowledge and the power 
of projecting, sustaining*! and retracting all sentiencies and their 
surroundings. “ Out of this undeveloped or undifferenced, about to 
be differenced, and from tlfe absolute egOy emanates Hiranyagarbha, 
the soul of the universe, presiding with knowledge, activity,^and 
power, over all the environments of transmigrating souls, the 
germinating seed of the totality. 0/ things existent through 
illusion, desire, and retributive fatality.” • 

This undeveloped or as yet formless state of thingi^ is illusion 
in its state of retractation into the unditferenced self, pralayd- 
vaathapannavidya. It is the later^ interpretation of the chaos 
the Nasadiya-sukta, in which " nonentity was not, nor entity.” Id 
is treated of in detail, with special roference, as the scholiast says, 
to that hymn, ii^the sixteenth chapter of the Atma-purSna : “ This 
was darkness, unperceived, characterless, unthinkable, unspeakable, 
dormant everywhere. Npneiftity was not that which is now^ called 
non-existence : nor was entity that which is now styled existence. 
This covering of daVkness was not the darkness which is exclusive 
of light. Before the creation, or evolution of things, ether and 
the other elements did not exist, nor day,, nor night, nor the 
morning and evening twilights, nor the suii and other luminaries;* 
nor the four kinds of living creatures. The emanatory principium 
was thSB a mass of darkness, neither like death, nor deathless, 
nor as yet illuding^its own self. The material of name and form 
in the transmigratory environments, the undeveloped, the un- 
caused cause, knowable only from sacred institutes, was uncharac- 
terised as yet. The material which'has a quasi existence, but no 
real being, which is an entity without beginning, yet terminable 
by knowledge of the absolute ego; the material of the implica- 
tion and actuation of the unimplicated and inactive self, depend- 
ent and unconscious, knd marked with other unthinkabls charac- 
ters From that, from the near proximity of the impersonal 
self, emanated Hiranyagarbha, supreme among personal selves, 
proclaimed to be the^totsdity of individual spirits. This supreme 
soul dwells in the eleven organs, the vital air, a\d the five subtile 
elements. From that emanated the five gross elements, and 
the supreme illusorily identifying himself with them is Virat, 
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Residing in these gross elements the Creator of the world desired 
the mundane egg for his envelopment ; and, through the efficacy 
of his <iesire, emanated that egg resting upon the waters, golden, 
brilliant as tea million suns, containing within it the seven worlds, 
containing time. The ]A’imeval Brahma himself, the progenitor 
of the worlds, arose within that golden egg from Meru the bud 
of the earth- lotus.i? t 

A translation and 'analysis of the Nasadiya-siikta, Rig-veda, 
X. 129, according to the exposition pf Sayana, will further 
serve to show how the later Indian theosophy grew out of, 
or was grafted upon, the ' speculation^ of the ancient Ri^is. 
It will serve at the same time as a further elucidation of 
the doctrines of the Vedanta. It itiust be premised that 
the^nvironment of transmigrating souls being, like those souls, 
and the blind and fatal retribution of their works from all 
eternity, the world* has |)assed through creation or evolution, 
Vjustentation and resolution* or retractation Into undifferenced 
existence, ©through an infinite progress of aeons. Sayana tells us 
that the Nasadiya-Sukta first exhibits the stp.te of things in which 
a former world lias been dissolved, and a later world not yet 
evolved, the state of retractation, nirasta-samasta- prapancha 
pralayhvastfd. “ Nonentity .was not, nor entity, no nvorlds 
were there, no sky above. What covered ? Where? Ju the receptacle 
of what ? Was it water, the deep abyss ? ” The primary material, 
mula-karana, of the transmigratory Environment was not in that 
state of retractation a nonentity. It was not a purely chimerical 
thing, an absurdity, such as the horns of a h&re. From such a 
principle thd existing world could not havCf emanated. It was not 
entity; it was uot^i reality like the absolute Ego. The primary 
material was neither nionentity nor entity, but inexplicable, a 
thing of which nothing can he intelligibly predicated. No denial 
of (jUL real existence is intended, it being said further ^ : That 
one breathed without afflation. Real existence is denied, not of 
the impersonal self, hut of the mundane illusion, mdyd. Conven- 
tional or common-sense existence is next denied'of the world in that 

• Cf. Herl»ert Spencer : First PHn- Jhe repulsive forces predominatiug 
ciples^ p. 537. cause universal diffusiou—alternaie 

“ Apparently the universally co- eras of evolution and dissolution, 
existent foices of attraction and And thus, Wiere is suggested, the 
repulsion, nvhich. as we have seen, conception pant during which 

necessitate rhythm in all the minor there have been successive evolutions 
changes throughout the uifiverse, also analogjus to that which is now 
necessitate rhythm iu the totality of going on ; and a future during which 
its changes— 'produce now an im- successive ®ther such evolutions 
measurable period durjjfig which the at- may go on— ever the same in princi- 
tractive forces predominating, cause pie but never the same in concrete 
universal concentration, said then an result.’* 
immeasurable period during which 
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state of retraction. No worlds were there : the seven lower places 
of fruition, from the nethermost up to the world in which we live 
then were not. No sky above : the seven higher places of fruition 
from the space between the earth and the sun up to the 
place of Brahma then were not. Ihe mundane egg, the 
shell of the starry universe, had not emanated from the 
illusorily limited absolute self. The elem^ts hSd not come into 
existence to cover or illusorily overspread the transcendent self. 
In the receptacle of wha^? There were no person&l or trans- 
migrating selves in the ^pleasurable and painful experience of 
wliich those overspreading elements could reside. Creation or 
evolution is for the fruition of merits by transmigrating souls. 
It is only in the state of*evolution that the elements illusorily 
overspread the spheres of fruition, but in the state of dissoliTfeton 
now under description ail personal souls bad been merged into 
the one impersonaj, through the retractation of their illusory^ 
adjuncts. There were then no places of fruition, no souls passing 
through pleasures and pains. There was no water, no ^thornless 
abyss of misery. The* text is relative to an intermediate state 
of universal dissolution. • 

‘‘ Death was not, then no immortality, no distinction between' 
night 5nd day. That one breathed* without afflation by the self- 
supported ; otheh than that there was naught, beyond it nothing.'" 
In the state of universal retractation the retractator, here spoken 
of, death, did not exist. Allth’e merits and demerits of all transmi- 
grating souls, which by thftir ripening had determined in those 
souls experience of Measure and pain, having been exhausted by 
fruition, there was no loftger any end for which the world of trans- 
migratory conditions should exist. There had, tiierefore, arisen in . 
the mind, the illusory adjunct^ of the Creator, the purpose of 
retracting it. He accordingly retracts the world, his illusory 
adjunct is retracted, and he is no longer the retractator, 
hut pure indifferdhced existence. Time itself, in which all 
things are contained, no longer existed : there was no distinction 
of day and night. There was neither sun, nor moon, nor #ay nor 
night, nor month, nor year. That one breathed without afflation. 
Apart from its illusory adjunct the absolute tgo has no breath, as 
the text says : Without vital air, without cogitant organ, pure. 
Breathing is literally pyedicable only of the personal or illusion- 
limited e^o. WhenJ therefore, breathing is attributed to that 
principle set out in all tiie (Jpanisbads, k is added that its 
breathing was without afflation. The absolute tgo had not as 
yet passed into innuftieraWe personal souls, words by the 
self-supported are added, lest it should be urgedVhat the absolute 
as apart from illusory adjuncts, can have no connection with 
illusion, and that therefore an independently existing emanative 
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principle such as that the Sankhyas contend for must be sup« 
posed, *The self-supporting is illusion, as self-posited, self-con- 
tained/* With that self-posited illusion, the absolute ego is in a state 
of non-separation. It is not really associated with illusion, but an 
unreal connection with ^illusion is illusorily superposed upon the 
absolute ego^ in the same manner as unreal silver is illusorily 
superposed upon ‘the shell of the pearl-oyster in the familiar 
illustration. There Is an appearance of union between the 
cosmical ilfusion and the transcendent reality, but this is only 
for the unreflective, a fact of commoi^ sense or unrectifiec^ ex- 
perience. To the reflective, the illusion is unintelligible, the 
transcendent self is real, f There was nothing else than it or 
beyond it : there was no world of elenfents and elemental things 
ultffior to the illusion* associated transcendent self. 

“ Darkness there w^as wrapped in darkness ; in the beginning 
^all this was undistinguishable^water : that which was full of un- 
reality, that one by the power of contemplation came into being.’' 
Before it? evolution this world was involved in darkness, as all 
things at night are covered with darkness. Entitative illusion, 
maya^ is here called darkness*, because it overspreads pd conceals 
the absolute ego, J The evolution of the universe is its emersion 
out of this darkness or illusion under name and form. Th« world 
has thus pre-existed in its material cause, and th/^ teaching of the 
NaiySyikas and Vaiseshikas, that, in the genesis of things a hitherto 
non-existent thing is brought into exigence, is thus discountenanced. 
All things have pre-exwted from eviirlastin^ in their causes, yet 
there were^ in the state of universal dissolution, no worlds ; there 
was darkness, that is, there was entitativer illusion called darkness, 
..the emanatory principle, with which its emanatory effects were 
then identical. All this was uncjistinguishable, the world was not 
distinctly cognisable under name and form as it is in its state of 
conventional existence, the state that is, in which, as at present, it 
has an existence sufficient for the transactions of every-day life. 
Water, salila, means either that things were then refunded into 
their douses, or that there was nothing td which tliey could be 
likened. The world was undistinguishable from the darkness or 
illusion, as water mixed with a certain proportion of milk, is un- 
distinguishable from milk. It was full of unreality, over-spread 
with illusorily projected illusion, neither entity nor nonentity . That 
one, the totality of things as yet residing Unified in their cause, 
emanated by the power of contemplation, through the efficacy of 
the survey of the things about to be created by the creative spirit. 

* * Sratmindhlyat^dhnyatefdmtya ndslt. 

vartata iii tvadhd mdyd. t Achchhddakatvdi tasmdt tamaso 

t M&yd sakitdk Brahrmiis nyat n&ma Updbhydm yaddvirbhavamm 
kinchana bkUtabkantikdtmakam jagan tad evar tasya javmety uchyate. 
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That the self-coercion ascribed to the illusorily-limited absolute self, 
is a contemplation of things, is revealed in another text : Who 
knows all, who knows everything ; whose self-coerdion is contem- 
plation/' 

“ Desire arose in the beginning thereof ; the first germ of the 
mind from which it came into being : sages having searched with 
the intellect in the heart have found this the tie Which binds entity 
to nonentity.” In the state of universal dissolution antecedent 
to the evolution of the w(jrld, desire, the creative vohtion, arose 
in tjje mind of the Creator, the illusorily-limited absolute ego. 
The first germ of the mind, the goo'd and evil actions of a past 
reon, still in their residues resided in the common sensories of 
transmigrating souls, re-dbsorbed as those common sensories had 
been into illusion, and these were the germ of the evolutiori^iww 
to take place. This was the motive from which the creative purpose 
arose in the mind of the Creator, it heini he who assigns to transmi- 
grating souls their several kirfdsof fruition, who is the universal wit-* 
ness, and who presides over the retributive fatality onW)rks. As 
soon as tlie creative purpose had arisen, he contemplated that which 
had to be created, and proceeded to pi'oject the universe, the whole 
series, that is to say, of environments of transmigrating spirits. 
Sages, •mystics who know all things past, present, and to come, 
having searched vith the intellect fixed by abstraction upon the 
heart,* in which the transcendent self has its site, have discovered 
that the works of transmigrating souls in n former aeon are the tie, 
the causal nexus that binds the world which we now know to exist, 
to the non-existent,* to its unreal emanatory cause as yet un- 
developed. • 

‘‘ The ray which was stretched out, was, it tacross these, was. 
it above, or was it below? There were generative beings, there 
were mighty things, the nutriment below, the energising love 
above.” Elusion, volition, and retributive fatality, have been point- 
ed out as the concurrent causes of the evolution of the series of 
transraigratory conditions called the universe. 'J’he rapidity of. 
their causal a’ction is liext indicated. The totality of created* things, 
ether and all the succeeding emanations, diffused themselves in- 
stantaneously, as the rays of the fising sun spread in a moment 
through all space. These followed one another, and filled all 
space like a flash of lightning. Hence the question whether their 
first position was aboto, below, or intermediate. Of these *emana- 
tions some were generative beings, the individuated souls that 
create and experience that retributive fatality which is the germ 
of things ; others wfre objects, the vast principles, ether and the 


* The absolute ego is said in (tthe Upanishails to reside iu the iuteriuv 
cavity of the heart. 
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rest, which make up the environments of transmigrating souls. 
It was in tj^is manner, that the supreme spirit, associated with 
illusioft, projected the world, and himself passing into it, created 
the difference of souls and their objects of fruition. Of these souls 
and these objects, the ‘nutriment or pabulum of transmigratiug 
spirits, the object worlds was below, that is, inferior ; the energising 
soul, the spirits* transmigrating for the fruition of their works, 
above, that is, superior. The world of things was created as a 
supplementation to the world of souls, r 

“ Who truly knows, who here shall dpclare whence it emanated, 
whence this diversified creation 1 The gods are later than this 
evolution. Therefore who knows whence it emanated The evolu- 
tion is, the Rishi says, hard to trace, ai^d for this reason is not 
described in greater detail. Who knows, who can state in detail, 
from what emanatory, and from what operative cause, this visible 
^ universe emanated, with afl ks diversity of elements and elemental 
things, of transmigrating souls and t*heir environments of pleasure 
and paiu^ The deities themselves are subsequent to this emana- 
tion of things, and can neither know nor describe the evolution 
of a world anterior to their cwn creation. If the gods have not 
this knowledge, what human being knows the emanatory 
principle of all this universe*? * • • 

“This various creation, whence it came into b^ing, whether lie 
upholds or upholds it not, who knows? He, who is its overseer in 
the highest heaven, He truly knows^ none other knows.’' As 
the illusion-limited absolute self, the deity, is the illusive emana- 
tory cause of the universe and all its rich*diversity of forms, so 
is He alon*e its sustainer. Perhaps the Rishi is further setting 
. out the difficulty of conceiving the creation. Who knows whenct; 
this various creation Sprang ? man knows. Some have errone- 
ously supposed that the universe has never been otherwise than it 
now is. Who knows that supreme spirit, from which, as its illusory 
emanative cause, the universe proceeded? ’^No man knows it. 
Hence, in their error, the Ssnkhyas ascribe its genesis to the plastic 
principle, Prakriti^ and the Naiyayikas to \iltimate particles or 
atoms. That that supreme spirit, the illusory emanative cause, him- 
self created it, as its operative cau&e,who knows, or whether he created 
it not ? Who knows him ? Not knowing him the Sankhyas have 
taught that the world, or series of environnjlients of transmigrating 
souls, emanated of itself from their unconscious ultimate principle, 
pradhdna. That that supreme spirit was its illusive emanatory 
cause, who knows? No man knows it. The Naiyayikas have 
taught that a Dmniurgus standing apaft frema and other than its 
emanatory caus/ has fabricated the universe. It will be asked : 
If the genesis of things is so incornprehensible, how shall it ho 
known at all ? The Rishi states that the Veda is the instrument 
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of knowledge in this matter. He that is the overseer of this 
universe, the Lord, or illusorily-limited absolute ego, in the 
highest heaven, * ** in self-lmninousness, pure asf ethereal space, 
or in his essence of beatitude unsurpassable, or in the expanse 
unlimited by time, apace, and things, or*in himself as determinate 
cognition, he knows it, or perhaps he knows it not. The Lord 
alone, the illusorily-limited impersonal tself, Omniscient, knows 
the creation of things, and none else knows* it. 

Such is Madhavachary|i*s exposition of this obscure hymn. It 
is with little violence interpreted in the language of the fully 
systematised Vedanta. It appears tb contain, if it does not very 
explicitly enounce, the cosmical conception . unfolded in the 
Upanishada. To cite the»Chhandogya Upanishad (VI. 2) : ^‘Exis- 
tent only, fair youth, was this in the beginning, one only, without 
a second. Some indeed have said : Non-existent only was this 
in the beginning : from that non-existftnt the existent proceeded. 
But how, I pray*, fair youth, shoi\ld it be so ? How could the* 
existent proceed from the non-existent? Existent Siily, then, 
was this in the beginning, one only without a second. That 
desired ; Let me become many, let me pass into becoming. That 
evolved heat, that heat desired : Let me become many, let me 
pass into becoming. It evolved water, therefore wherever and 
whenever a mai^ is heated or sweats, moisture proceeds from that 
heat. The waters desired : Let us become many, let us pass into 
becoming. So desiring they evolved aliment. Therefore wherever 
and whenever it rains, ^uch aliment is produced.” “This 
which is now the •univelse,” says Sankaracharya, “ was before its 
creation to be known orjly under the name and notion of pure 
being ; for prior to its evolution a thing caiinot be cognised as 
having name and form, The condition of»things was like that' 
of one who sleeps without dreaiAiug, for when he wakes up he is 
cognisan’iPof a foregone state of undifferenced existence, cognisant 
that he was pure b^g. This pre-existence of things as undifferenced 
entity may be illustrated by a familiar example. A man in the 
morning sees a potter at work upon a lump of clay with the 
purpose of making it into pots and pans. He proceeds on his way 
to another villagie, and returns in the afternoon. On seeing in the 
same place a variety of pots and pans, he pronounces that they 
were earlier iu the. day all alike clay. This was one only : 
there was nothings *6lse iu existence as an effect emanative 
from it. This was one only, without a second : there were no 
other causes co-operative with pure being ana ulterior to Jt, such 
as the potter in the,fami]iar example, who is the operative cause 

* 0u)s oiKWi^ airp6ffi70p : ^ 

** Thy throne is dackuess in the abyss of light. 

A blaze of glory that forbids the sight.’^ 


1 R 1 
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moulding the clay into the form of the jar or other product. 
We are not like the logicians, the Naiyayikas and Vaiseshikas, 
who imagine that over and above pure being there are other 
entities, and that these have no existence before their production 
and after their dissolution. We do not allow any predicate or 
anything predicable at any time or in any place, except pure 
being. Whaievet predication is made is made of undifferenced 
existence. Whatever is predicated of it is predicated under 
some illusory conception, as under illusory conceptions snake is 
predicated of rope, and lump or jar is predicated of clay ; but 
the name and notion of the illusory ed'uct cease for those that 
know its indifference from real being, just as in every*day life the 
name and notion of snake cease for any 'One that recognises the 
roper, and the name and notion of jar cease for any one that 
recognises the clay. Thus the texts from which words turn back 
with the mind, not reaching it, ineffable, unlocalised, &c.” 

We may^now pass to Madhava's explanation of the Purusha- 
sukta, tli^ hymn mentioned above, which ascribes the genesis of 
things to the sacrifice of Purusha by the gods, the Sadhyas, and 
the Rishis. Purusha, says ,Madhava, is the conscious, that is, the 
self-luminous, illuminant principle, distinct from the undeveloped, 
from intellect, and the rest ; and naught else exists but Purusha. 

“ A thousand heads has Purusha, a thousand qsres, a thousand 
feet ; he compassing the earth on every side stood ten fingers* 
breadth beyond it.” Purusha is Virat, otherwise Vaisvanara, the 
spirit of humanity, the totality of all transmigrating souls, 
whose body is the whole round of mundane things. * He has 
innumerable heads, the heads of all Jiving creatures forming 
part of his body, a^d being therefore his. Thus also it is that 
he has a thousand eyes, a thousand feet. This Purusha encircled 
the whole round of things, and stood two hand-breadths beyond it, 
filled, that is to say, all space outside the spherictl cosmos. 
“ Purusha only is all this, which has been, which is to ; the 
lord also of immortality, since he grows up with nutriment.*' 
All this present world, and every past apd future world, is 
Purusha, and Pumsha only; As in this aeon, so in past and 
future aeons, the bodies of all transmigrating spirits are portions 
of Purusha. He is the lord of immortality or of divine nature, 
inasmuch as this world is not his real nature, -He grows up with food 
that is/he passes out of his condition as emanatory 
into his visible condi^on as the world, on the occasion of nutriment, 
the pabulum of pleasure and pain to be distributed to transmi- 
grating souls. He assumes the foriiv of tjie universe only that 
they may have fruition of their works. It is not his rea l nature. 

♦ The reader may compare with thirf* the picture prefixed to Hobbes 
Leviathan. 
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** Such is his greatness, and greater than tljjs is Purusha : a 
quarter of him is all existing things, three-quarters that which 
is immortal in the sky.” All environments of* transmigrating 
souls, past, present, and to come, are the greatness, the power, 
of Purusha, ’not his real essence. In his real nature Purusha 
immeasurably transcends all these All s^ntiencies in all time are 
but a quarter of him : the remaining thre^-quarlers are that which 
is immortal, indissoluble, real, in the sky,* in his self-luminous 
essence. Portions, quarters, cannot be literally ascribed to the im- 
partite transcendent self, the “ true knowledge, infinite, absolute.” 
Thdy are attributed to Purusha only to'indicate the insignificance of 
all worlds in comparison with the real essence of the impersonal ego. 
“ With three quarters he »Ovse upwards, a quarter of him was here ; 
thence he went out in all directions into the sentient and i«s^n- 
tient.” Purusha, in three portions identical with the essence of 
the absolute ego, and exempt froyi ♦ transmigratory conditions, 
rose upwards, remained outride the universe, outside the environ-* 
ments of transmigrating souls ; untouched by the q)^ities and 
imperfections of this world. A quarter, a particle of him, was here, 
was implicated in illusion, engaged a^ain and again in the pro- 
jection and retractation of the world. Thus entering into illusion 
he went forth, or filled all space, in his various forms, as gods, as 
men, as anima^, and as all other things. He passed into plura- 
lity, and there arose the two orders of sentiencies engaged in the 
apparent matters of daily life^ and insentient things, as mountains, 
rivers, and other objects. * , 

**From him emamated Virat, — Purusha is above Virat having 
become Virat he multiplied himself, creating th€? eartli and 
tlien bodies/’ From the primeval spirit J^urusha emanated 
VirSt, the universal soul of which the whole round world is 
the body, so-called because it* is in him that shine all the 
various tilings that are. Purusha was above VirSt ; he illusorily 
identified himself yith the body of Virat, and became a living 
soul. The selfsame supreme spirit proclaimed in the Vedaulas 
or Upanisbads, of himself and with his own illusion, projected 
the round of things, the body of Virat entered into it as person- 
al self, became the divine soul that illusorily identifies itself 
with the whole round of things. Having become Virat Purusha 
multiplied bimself, passed into the form of gods, men, animals, 
and the rest. Aftei; becoming the personal selves of gods and 
other transmigrating souls, he created the^ earth, and after the 
earth, the bodies to be tenanted by those personal selves. ^ 

** When the gods perforn^ed sacrifice with Purusha as the oblaClon, 
spring was its clarified*butter, summer its fuel, anc^ autumn the sacri- 
ficial cake.'' After bodies had been created, the gods in order to 
accomplish the further evolStion of things, external objects not 
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having yet come into being, proceeded to offer mental sacrifice with 
Purusha as the oblation. .The sacrifice could not be made without 
an obla^.ion, and they represented the essence of Purusha in their 
thoughts as the oblation. They imaged the spring as the sacri- 
ficial butter, summer as the fuel, autumn as the cake. They first 
mentally offered up Purusha as the total oblation, then spring, 
summer, and autmnn, asb the constituents of the oblation. 

^‘This victim, Purusha, born in the beginning, they sacrificed ; 
with him the gods, the Ssdhyas, and th^ Rishis made their sacri- 
fice.’' This Purusha notionally presented as the victim bound 
to the sacrificial stake^ they immolated in mental sacrifice. 
Their victim was. Puruslia who had come into being before 
all creation. The sacrificers were the 'gods, the Sad by as, Praj 5- 
pati and others so-called as able to create, srishti-sddhdnayogycif 
and the Rishis, they that saw the hymns. 

From that universal sacrifice were produced curds and clarified 
'butter. Ee formed the aerial creatures, and thd animals wild and 
domosticatCcl.’' The universal sacrifice was that in which was 
sacrificed Purusha identical with the totality of things. From 
that mental offering were produced curds and clarified butter, and 
all other edible things. Aerial creatures are those of the traus- 
migratory environments presided over by the wind-gods.« That 
living creatures are through the middle air presided over by the 
wind-gods is revealed in the Yajur-brahmana. Wild animals are 
antelopes and the like ; domesticated ardipals are cattle and the like, 
“ From that universal sacrifice proceeded the hymns called Rik 
and Saman, the metros, and the Yajush. 'From it proceeded 
horses, and 'all animals that have two rows/>f teeth, and cows, and 
goats, and sheep.^ When they cut up Purusha into how many 
parts did they dissevei him ? What ii^as his mouth ? What were his 
arms ? What were called his thighs and feet ? The Brahman was 
his mouth, the Rsjanya was made his arms, the \^isya was 
bis thighs, the Sudra sprang from his feety The moon was 
produced from his soul, the sun from his eye, Indra and Agni 
from his mouth, and Vayu from his breath. From his navel 
came the atmosphere; from ' his head arose the sky; from his 
feet the earth ; from his ears 4he regions : so they fashioned 
the worlds. Seven were the wooden frames around, thrice seven 
the pieces of fuel, when the gods laying out the sacrifice, bound 
Purusha as the victim. With sacrifice the^gfods worshipped the 
victim. Those were jbhe first rites. Those great beings attain 
the he%Yen where the ancient Sadhyas, the gods abide.” Thus 
the* gods, the vital breath of PrajSpaV, wprshipped the victim 
Prfijapati with m/jntal sacrifice. From that worship proceeded 
those first, those highest, rites, which uphold the changing mani- 
festations, which constitute the states of transmigratory expe- 
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rience. Those great beings, the votaries of Virat, attain that 
heaven in which the ancient worshippers of Virat reside. 

It seems evident enough that the traditional • explication of 
these earliest specimens of Indian speculation represents nothing 
else than the resirlts into which they* ripened, and is to that 
extent the legitimate expression of the conceptions which they 
embody. The absolute egoism of the tjpanishads, and of the 
systematised Vedanta, is really the natural ‘outgrowth of these 
uncouth and barbarous utterances. These utterances are 
again the natural outgrowth of the primitive worship of the 
elemental deities. The Vedanta has a prescriptive right to the 
first place among the Indian systems. The question in debate 
regarded nothing less than the origin and subsequent revolutions 
of things : — and the effort, doubtless of these sages, was to siipply 
to tlie speculative mind something answering to the vague 
affirmations of the popular creed. Hefice they perpetually kept 
these superstition.s'in view, nod made it a constant aim to harmo-* 
nise their physics with the public theology, — to mak^heir cos- 
mogonies an explanation of the theogonies of the poetical faith.” 

Self, absolute self, in association with some unintelligible prin- 
ciple neither existent, nor non-existent, was to the earliest 
lndian*theorists, the sum of all, that fi’om which the totality of 
things had issued, that into which it might be ideally refunded. 
Self is the one and only real. Self is being, not-self is non-being 
but non-being has a kind of fictitious existence, an existence suffi- 
cient to account for alf J;hat goes on in daily life, sufficient 
for the common stense of the unreflective many, insufficient 
to the inquiry of the reflective few. How closely this construc- 
tion of the totality of things approximates to that of the Eleatics is 
by this time plain enough, f The antithesis of the one and the* 
many, the intelligible and thef sensible, the permanent aud the 
changeabll^, has passed in the Eleatic school into that of being 
and not-being. pie next movement of thought in dealing with 
this relation is the question, does not-being exist? Is there 
any not-being at ell ? It is difficult to state in precise terms 
how the Eleatics answered this question. In the first part of 
his poem, Parmenides seems to maintain that there is no not- 
being ; in the second part of it he accords to not-being a sort 
of spurious existenoe. In fact, answer the question in either 
way, and the difficuUms that arise are insuperable. Suppose we 
aay that there is no not-being, then the whole material world, 
all sensible existence, is annihilated, for tnis is not-bei4g. The 
world of sense stand^ logically opposed to being in the fuhda- 

• Archer Butler ; Lecturea on the t Ferrier : Lectures and Remains, 
History of Ancient Philosophy^ p. vol. i., p.p. 96 & 99. 
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mental antithesis of thought, as the particular to the universal, 
the sensible to the intelligible, the mauy to the one. The many 
is identical with uot-being ; there is no not-beiog, therefore 
there is no many, but only one. The changeable is identical 
with not-beiug ; there is no not*being, therefore there is no 
changeable, but only an unvarying permanent. The spurious 
existence which might b^ attributed to not-being, and therefore 
to natural things, is- a mere subterfuge, which, when examined, 
resolves itself into a contradiction.” The Vedantins were coU' 
tented to accept the contradiction. The illusion from which, as 
illusorily overlying the absolute the 'many and the chan'ge- 
able proceeded, lyas unreal, was contradictory, had illusorily 
created itself. It was unintelligible, inexplicable. There was 
one. real, one intelligible, and that was the one transcendent and 
impersonal self. 

* “ That which abides within *chv earth, which earth knows not, of which 
^arth is the body, which actuates the eauth from wCthiu, that is thy self, 
the internal ^l^r, iiomortal. 

That whi^ abides within water, which water knows not, of which water 
is the body, which actuates water from within, that .’s thy self, the internal 
ruler, immortal. , 

That which abides withiu fire, which fire knows not, of which fire is 
the body, which actuates fire from^ within, that is thy self, the internal 
ruler, immorUl. 

That which abides within the atmosphere, which the af;mosphere knows 
not, of which the atmosphere is the body, which actuates the atmosphere 
from within, that is thy self, Ahe internal mler, immortal. 

That which abides witliiu the wind, which ^the wind knows not, of which 
the wind is the body, which actuates the wind fron^ within, that is thy 
self, the iuterpal ruler, immortal. 

That which abides within the sky, which the •sky knows not, of which 
the sky is the body„ wh\ch actuates the sky from within, that is thyself, 
the internal ruler, immortsl. 

That which abides withiu the sun, which the sun knows not, of which 
the sun is the body, which actuates the sun from within, that^ thy self, 
the internal ruler, immortal. 

That which abides within the regions, which the regions know not, of 
which the regions are the body, which actuates the regions from within, 
that is thy self, the internal ruler, immortal. % 

That which abides withiu the ruqpn and stars, which the moon and stars 
know not, of which the moon and stars are the body, which actuates the 
moon and stars from within, that is th/ self, the internal ruler, immortal. 

That which abides within all creatures, which all creatures know not, of 
which all creatures are the body, which actuates ajl creatures from within, 
that is thy self, the internal ruler, immortal. « 

That which abides withiu the coDSciousness, which the consciousness 
knows not, of which llm consciousness is the body, which actuates the 
cons^ioustess from within, that is thy self, the internal ruler, immortal. 

Tliat which sees unseen, hears unheard, thinks junthought-upon, knows 
unknown ; that thai^ which there is no other that sees, no other that hears, 
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no other that thinks, no other that knows ; that is thy self, the internal 
ruler, immortal.” 

It seems probable, as has been seen, that the* earliest tlndiaa 
thinkers derived the existing order of things from self one and 
impersonal in association with some inexplicable principle neither 
existent nor non-existent. This principle was co-eternal with 
the absolute and from their apparent union proceeded the 
universal sou), all individual souls, and their environments of 
pleasure, pain, and indifference, with all plurality and change. This 
unintelligible entity came to be variously designated the un- 
dev*eloped, the undiffefentiated, the primary, the emanatory 
principium, illusion, avyalcta, avydlcrita, pradhana, prakriti, 
nvidya, mdyd. The absolute ego was the one real existence. 

The existence of both the inner and outer worlds of eveiy-^ay 
experience was apparent, fictitious, unreal. They existed only 
so far as to render possible the action and passion of daily 
life as matters of* general agreement or common sense. To thtf 
thinker who, stepping beyond convention, looked ^yond the 
appearances into the reality of things, all personal selves with 
their environments of^ objects, and their experiences active and 
passive, were alike unreal. Upon this conception of the totality 
of things supervened in later times the belief in metempsychosis, 
seemingly take|f up from ruder tribes, and the prospect of endless 
misery awaiting the soul in its never-ceasing series of embodi- 
ments. Philosophy, th^ qirest of the real, introverting the soul 
upon itself, and detaching iji from its illusory adjuncts, alone had 
power to extricated it from its sufferings in the world of sense. 
The gods and their vjorship belonged to the unreal, but the 
knowledge of the real, the immersion in the absolute, was acces- 
sible to those only whose intellects had been purified by Vedic and * 
traditionary observances. This >tas the conciliation of Brahmavu 
dyd witfr Karmavidydf of the new philosophy with the old 
religion. 0 

Buddhism, as it is well known, originated among the Eshatriyas 
and Vaisyas, the military and agricultural classes. The Buddhists 
held fast by the belief in metempsychosis and the endless misery 
of the successive embodiments^ and by the unreality of the 
world, both of the inner and the outer order of things. But they ,, 
refused the existence of anything r^al beneath or beyond the 
phenomena. They «allowed no soul beyond the intellest, which 
they described as a series of sensations and qf the ideal residues of 
sensations illusively taking the form of subject and ol^^ct, and 
prolonged till the "r^e o{ pure knowledge. Its environmeSt" of 
objects had a merely fluxional existence, like the shifting colours of 
a sunset cloud, enabling apparent souls to overtake apparent 
ends. Their existence was a power of giving rise to the activities 
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of every-day life, arihakriyd-kdritm. All beyond was a void or 
blank. The totality of things was * ** at the most a phantasma- 
gory of merely Jempirical co-existences or successions floating over 
a pit of nonentity.” The absolute ego, the brahrnan, of the 
Biahmanic philosophei’i^, the knowledge of which they reserved to 
themselves as their highest prerogative, was nonsensical, a thing 
not to be construed to the understanding. The Buddhists admitted 
only two instruments of knowledge, perception and inference, 
rejecting ttiat of verbal communicati^p which the Brahmans had 
set up to give certitude to the Vedic revelation. The Brahmans 
had rested the knowledge of the transcendent self, of the spiritual 
absolute, upon the authority of revelation. It belonged, as we should 
say, to faith or to reason, not to th^* understanding. If it was 
the totum metaphysicum, it was equally the non-ens logieum ; to 
the understanding pure being is pure nothing. The Buddhists 
recognising no higher fa6uUy than the logical, swept it away as 
* an absurdity. Knowledge pf the truth disenga'ged the phenomenal 
transmigrating self, the dlaya-vijndna, from its apparent action 
and passion, and it passed beyond its miseries into the void or 
blank. Retractation into qndifferenced existence, immersion in 
the absolute ego^ had been the highest end and the promise of the 
Brahmanic absolutists; a passage into the void, annihilation, 
was the highest end, and the promise of Buddhist ijphilists. t“ The 
notions of an abstract self modified in no particular manner ; of 
an abstract world isolated from the 'special phenomena of sense ; 
and of an abstract deity, apart from those finite attributes by 
which he is manifested in relation to the fiifite consciousness of 
mankind, ban be given in no phase of oonsciousness ; for if they 
were, the relation ai\d succession which constitute consciousness 
would be annihilated.” To those early thinkers the transition 
from absolutism to nihilism was Natural enough. It is late in the 
progress of philosophy that a thorough-going scrutiny dPthe struc- 
ture of the mind brings to light the necessityt, of these negative 
conceptions, practical not speculative, to limit, to unify and 
consummate the round of human cognitions. * Negative thought is 
till then easily mistaken for ftie absence of all thought. 

The view of Indian philosophy thus presented to the reader, 
cannot be more profitably completed than by calling to his recollec- 
tion its points of 8imilarit3% to the earliest constructions of the 
richer genius of Greek speculation. For thfs •purpose the lectures 
of Archer Butler wil||.8upply the needful intimations. ‘‘ {We found 
in^bej!chool of Elea— whose metaphysics were inherited by the 
Idegariq succession— the principle openly stated that the sensible 

* Masson : Recent British Philo- J Lectures on the History of An- 
aophy, p. 32. cient British Philosophy pp. 259 sqq> 

I Muusel ; Metaphysics, p. 292. 
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world is purely phenomenal, accidental, apparent ; in contradis- 
tinction from that substantial world of reason which alone deserves 
the title of real existence. Considered then, by the intelHgence, 
the world of ^ existence becomes of course subordinated to the laws 
and forms of intelligence ; it is a world of which we have the 
interpretation in our own reason, there alone, and there perfectly. 
Now of these laws of intelligence, as it is their undoubted character, 
that they regard the necessary, the unconditfonal, the absolute — 
so is it certain that this absolute thing, thus contemplated by 
intellectual intuition, being the common foundation and essential 
reality of all things, and of all things Equally, cannot but be one 
and ever identical with itself. To the eye of reason, then, there 
is no plurality, no change* one being not merely supports, but is, 
the universe ; and all that reveals itself in the lower worM • of 
sense is but the external manifestation of this absolute unity. Of 
anything which that mutable world inctudes it cannot be said that 
it is— it becomes ; for its pro|)erty is incessant change; and of that* 
which incessantly changes, as on the one band, there ^an be no 
assured science, so on ^he other, there cannot even be any true 
and proper reality predicated. Vaip it is to affirm, with the 
short-sighted naturalists of the Ionic school, that it is sufi&cient for 
us to timst the regulated sequences of nature ; if these sequences 
be casual not e|en the shadow of science can regard them, if 
they be arbitrary, but be believed to be invariable, this again is 
not science but faith ; if tjiey be necessary and unalterable, then 
are they, what we aflSrra tb^m, the mere manifestations in the 
world of sense of themecessary attributes of a necessary and eternal 
thing; — they are then,, as it were, the absolute cohtemplated 
by the eyes of sense ; and all the scientific, reality of such laws 
is only the reality of the absolute being that exhibits itself in 
them. The universe then, is ‘one, to the total exclusion of 
superior, iflferior, or equal ev to wdv^a, 

“The sovereign^ good of Stilpo was expressed in one word, 
avdOeia, a term which Seneca translates animus im'patiens, not 
without apologies f(» the employment of a term which in his 
days, as well as in our own, seems tobave obtained a signification 
the exact reverse of this philosophic use of it. He distinguishes 
between this rigorous tenet and the more reasonable doctrine of the 
Stoics : noskr sa'piens vincit quidem incommodum omne, sed 
sentit ; illorum ne ssfittii quidem. • 

“ The principle professes to merge all individuality in absolute 
sameness. We may expect at first sight to find this doctsinQ^t 
less active in the worl^ ofJife than in that of inanimate nature 
or abstract conception.^ If then the reasone^ who habitually 
dwells upon the oneness 'of the universe, come to apply his views 
to the properties of separate minds; and if his philosophic loyalty 

IS 1 
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can stand the test of carrying out his principle in the very citadel 
of individuality, the personal consciousness; he must, to estab- 
lish his point ‘'(which, if not absolute, is nothing), undertake 
to break dowu the barriers which nature seems to have erected 
between man and man. • Now, if we adhere to the world of con- 
sciousness, this enterprise is impossible. No effort of ingenuity 
can invalidate the conviction with which each individual pro- 
nounces himself to be himself alone, and not another. But, by 
this time, you can readily conjecture that the Megaric was not to 
be embarrassed by a difficulty of this nature. He could demur 
to the evidence itself of consciousness not indeed by denying 
that the witness makes the affirmation, but by refusing to allow 
the witness’s competency. He could declare that the internal 
sense was as worthless as the external in the search of eternal 
truth ; and that if the laws and principles of morals are to be 
based upon a scientific fouiMsd-ion, they must be fixed, not on the 
‘yielding sands of consciousness (itself/ as Heradeltus had so often 
shown, ne<^r for two instants the same), but upon the impreg- 
nable rock of reason. The philosopher will therefore morally 
as metaphysically, labour to forget himsclJ’ in the universe. He 
will obliterate the illusive conviction of individuality by making 
himself, as far as possible, a petty element in a general* plan ; 
and regard life, as well as nature, as the neco^ary servant of 
unalterable fate. But if thus it be wisdom to snow no will, but 
the will of the universe, it must* be^ wisdom to efface every 
principle which can urge the will, aijd" this without exception ; 
for while by perfect neutrality the man leaves himself to the dis- 
posal of the governing whole, by the exerljjon of any affection or 
desire, no mattey how popularly virtuous, he advances himself 
beyond the level of Ills place in the machine and presumes to 
establish a separate interest in Ifae world. It thus appears (if I 
am not mistaken in this attempt to penetrate his views), that 
Stilpo might, by a resolute adherence to his me^physical principle, 
have arrived at that airaOda which has so much perplexed the 
historians of ancient philosophy : nor can we be surprised to find 
that when from the cloudy heights of speculation the philosopher 
descended into common life, and* transferred the theories of the 
, pure reason into the sphere of sense, he would be likely to display 
what Pliny calls rigorem quendam, tomtaiemque naturae duvavi 
et ivflexibilem/' • * 

A, E. GOUGH. 



AKT..V.-OUR LAND REVENUE POLICY IN 
NORTHERN IN£)1A. 

Our Land Revenue Policy in Norlhpm India. By Charles 
James Connell, B.C.S. 

T he author of this book is a young Civilian of six or seven 
years standing i^ Oudh. If he has done nothing else, by 
writing this account of our Land Revenue Policy, he has at least 
shown that it is possible by a few years of earufest work to acquire 
an intimate knowledge of district life and government, which 
many men do not attain to in a much longer time. But’ the 
book itself has many merits, and it ought to be read. It shows 
how the working^ of our Revenue ’system in Oudh has struck ^ 
man of an earnest and fresh mind. And although th<^e i» much 
in it that is crude, and little which those familiar with Ihe discus- 
sions on our land revenue have not seen before, yet Mr. Connell's 
force and eagerness give the subject a new life, and atone for the 
few defects. 

The poverty and indebtedness of the landowners in Northern 
India, and th4 rapidity with which property in the soil is passing 
from the old landowning classes into the hands of others, is an 
old theme, and one that has been often w^ritten on in this Review. 

But we make noapojogy, eiiher for ourselves or for Mr. Connell, for 
again drawing attention to the subject. No one who l^as anything 
to do with India, either as a public servant, or as a settler in 
the country, can afford to look with indifforence on the ruin of . 
the old families and tribes. That such i’uin is progressing at a 
rapid pjme in many parts of Oudh, the Central Provinces, and 
the NorthOVest, it would be impossible to deny.' If it is the result 
principally of ou# assessment and revenue system, as the author 
of this book and others hold, no rest ought to be given to the 
matter until the proper remedy is found and applied. Even if 
the cause is not what it is here stated to be, and if the remedies 
proposed are not those best suited to the case, good service is done 
by any one who can keep the attention of men directed to the ^ 
existence of this great evil. 

There are, of coflrse, some who will deny that it is* an evil. 
Those especially who come to India to occupy high positions in 
middle life look upon the transfer of the soil to bunias anllKnaoey- 
lenders as an advantage t# the country. They believe that such ^ 
men will use their capital to improve the land, and will make 
better landlords than the •embarrassed men they supersede. 
They are convinced that a generation or two will turn the 
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Dew men into fine conservative country gentlemen, differing 
only in their wealth and thrift from those they have sup- 
planted. If iU were so, there would be no occasion for dis- 
satisfaction with tlie present state of things, and the story told by 
the registration returns in many districts might be regarded with 
complacency. But Mr. jConnell, and men who have had the same 
experience, can hardly Ue expected to believe in this view of the 
case. It would be easier to believe in the transmigration of souls 
than to hold that a few years of existepce as a landowner, will 
alter the character and view of life which a hxmia family has 
inherited from hundreds of generations. * ‘ 

Besides, the majority of these men buy land not with the view 
of adopting a new career, or changing their mode of life, but 
sinjply with the object of getting a new field for their ancient 
occupation. Unfortunately — for reasons to be spoken of further 
on wlien criticising some of Mr. Conneirs remarks — the majority 

* of cultivators are obliged to borrow V3ither to '’get seed or to pay 
their rent,^r for both purposes. To buy a village is to the bwiia 
much the same thing as to buy a new business. A Settlement 
Officer, in one of the later reports, speaking of two of these new 
zemindars writes : They are always ready to make advances at 
from 24 to 30 per cent., sometimes 36: they seldom o# never 
resort to the courts and are always ready to rtyiew the loan at 
compound interest. Both the parties speak of this system with 
equd freedom ; the tenant admits wjth indifference that his 
utmost efforts can never free him altogether, and that it merely 
depends on a bad or good harvest whether he is a little more or 
a little less* in debt than before. How rhis account stands he 
does not pretend tp know, for he cannot read. The profit accruing 
to zemindars who combine usury with farming, is thus -enormous ; 
and if the usurer is a distinct •person the result is tho same for 
the cultivator. Tho mass of the profits of his cultivfrtfcn go in 
interest, especially as accounts are settled in kiijjd at liarvest. The 
money-lending zemindar thus gets grain cheap and keeps it till 
the market rises ; and the tenants, as they say of themselves, are 

* as ants beneath the foot of an elephant.’ (Mr. Neale’s report on 
Bharthna Pargana, Etawa district^ para 18). 

To hand large areas of country, with thousands of cultivators, 
over to men of this stamp is, in the opinion of the present writer, 
an eviU Those who are able to hold tho opposite view have 
certainly the advantage of cherishing a much pleasanter faith. 


Mr. Connell’s book consists of a description of the native system 
of revenue administration, which he contrasts with our own ; of 
a dissertation on the present method of assessing and collecting 
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the revenue ; and of some proposals for tlie better conduct of both 
of these duties. But it is not so much for these discussions that 
the book is valuable. Its chief value consists in the picture it 
gives, evidently drawn by an observant, conscientious and able 
man, of the present 'state of the Province of Oudh. It is a 
picture which ought to attract the attention of those who are 
responsible for the Oudh administrati(5n. if it is true, as we 
believe it is, some reason ought to be given for the absence of any 
vigorous attempt to remedy the mis-government whicli is evident- 
ly destroying a fertile Province, and impoverishing a people. 

The following description* of the native revenue system, as it 
existed in Oudh, is given by Mr. Connell : — * 

“ There can be little doubt* however, that tlie native revenue syajem, so 
far as it was carried out without excessive violence and oppression, that 
is, the system itself, was eminently adapted to the conditions of life in 
this country and t'» the character of people. The reveuue demand 
was roughly fixed each year* shortly before the autumn harvest, and 
written engagements were then taken for the payment of assessment ; 
but a revision of the tax was made when the prospects of the spliug harvest 
were ascertained, and, .according to the prospects of the crops as detailed 
by the kanmgos^ the demand was raised^ lowered, or maintained at the 
original level. 

“ If the landowner refused to accept the engagement, the village was 
either Tarmed or held direct, the proprfetors retained all their ^eer (ie., all 
the land tilled bj^themselves with their own ploughs and farm servants) 
at favorable rates, and sometimes received also nankar or a cash allowance, 
usually in the shape of a deductien from the re^nt due for their aeer fields. 
When the landowners accepted the engagements, they had to give empties 
for punctual payment^ and the%e sureties were generally the local choudkriSf 
the kanungoa, influential bankers, or the larger landowners jof the neigh- 
bourhood j if the laudowi^ers failed to pay, their sureties paid up, seized 
the defaulters, and imprisoned them till they raised tl^e sum ; if the surety 
could not succeed in arresting the defaulters, J he took possession of the • 
estate and collected the rents. If |here were no sureties, or, if it was 
thought desirable to punish the refractory landowners, the Government 
revenue iWmer sent off the nearest commandant of troops with full powers 
to collect the rents ^d to apply them to the payment of his men ; the 
latter marched off to the village with his soldiers, drove ofl the landowners 
to the jungles, collected what he could from the cultivators ; if he was resisted, 
be burnt the bouses and carried off all the bullocks and other moveable 
property as spoil ; next year the village would probably be well-nigh deserted ; 
the owners would be hiding in tbe«jungles ; the cultivators, being without 
seed or cattle, would be unable to plough any of the fields ; the revenue^ 
farmer’s receipts woul^ decrease, and the owners would be invited back 
with a promise of a reduced land tax j the fields, having lain fallow in the 
interval, would yield* an abundant crop, and in a short time the village 
would be as prosperous as ever. % 

The landowner would have received a warning to be more pm^ctual in 
his payments, and the revenue farmer would have learnt the impolRsy^ of . 
a resort to excessive violence. • 

There were neither accumulating arrears of land revenue, nor ruinous 
back debts, to weigh down the proprietors ; there were no unsatisfied decrees 
of couit to drive debtors to hopeless despair ; they came back from their 
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court of bankruptcy, the jungle forest, free from encumbrances ; the land 
tax was fixed with some regard to the prospects of the coming harvest, 
arrears wrere remitted when the impossibility of payment within the year 
was clearly demonstrated, but when the defaulting landowners were found 
with money, they were compelled to pay up the revenue demand in full ; the 
proximity of the jungle, and the certainty of a serious diminution of iu- 
come, checked the Government officials or the local farmers from using, as 
a rule, too much violence ; villages or shares of village were indeed from 
time to time compulsorily sold or mortgaged, but in those days the wheel 
of fortune revolved quickly and suddenly ; an estate acquired to-day by a 
forced sale, by voluntary transfer, or by downright violence, might be lost 
to-morrow ; the new owner .might be disgraced or killed, and the old o^ner 
would recover his ancestral estates. .. ' 

** There was no decree of court to stifle out for ever all hope of restora- 
tion ; there were no deeds of sale upheld by a sjjrong and permanent Govern- 
ment there could be no black despair in those days of changeful misrule ; 
much oppression, much crime, and much misgovernment there were undeni- 
ably, but it may be doubted whether the landowners would not prefer the 
chance of murder or pillage to Ihq dead-level of hopeless ruin, to which 
bur system is fast reducing them. <• « 

It is a mistake to suppose that any exact regard was paid to the amount 
of rent actually collected by the landowners ; the system of assessment 
was one of rough bargain ; no rent-rolls of any kjnd were presented to the 
Government officials, or written out in the offices of the pargaua kamngoi ; 
these latter officials merely maintained registers to show the annual de- 
mand from each estate for all past years : the village accountant was a 
private servant of the landowners, and his accounts were made oifl solely 
for the latter’s inspection and information ; the revenue firmer at the time 
of the fixation of the yearly demand in September, was guided in his assess- 
ment by the detailed stat^ents of past taxation, and by the reports 
of the officials in respect to the means of the lahdowners and t he condition 
of their estates. Theoretically, the landowher was required to pay up in 
full the rents of the cultivators, with a deduction or a certain sum as a 
cash allowance ; but in assuming the rental, the lands in his own cultivation 
were rated at a low r^t ; as a matter of fact, there were no means of ascer- 
taining what the gross the landowner might amount to ; the 

past year’s demand, which in theory represented that vear’s full reUtal Tjiinui 
the above deductions, was the only guide at baud for the determination of 
the revenue demand.” 

Under this kind of Government it is obvious that the strong 
man may hold his own, hut all the weaker must go to the wall. 
And this is what in practice did take place : “ While a very 
oppressive land tax was assessed on the estates of the smaller 
and less powerful landowners, thorfe who were of any consideration 
frequently escaped with a very light demand.” Many of the 
old village proprietors were robbed and fumed out of their 
possessions by unscrupulous and powerful chieftains. Many were 
obliged to put themcelves under the protection of more powerful 
nei^^btffirs, or to make over their villages to men who had 
influence at court. No doubt a large part of Oudh did enjoy 
tolerable prosperity if not peace even in the times of the worst 
misrule. But a very large minority of the smaller zemindars 
must have led lives of the greatest trouble and misery, and it 
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is to be feared, the peasantry also suffered more than Mr. Conneirs 
account would lead his readers to suppose, although he does not 
attempt to conceal the atrocious misrule which preceded the 
annexation. 

On what grounds thdn, is it argued, tliftt the native administra- 
tion was better or was preferred by the people to ours ? Writing 
in the Calcutta Review in 1873 (number gxii, 1873, April, A Land 
Policy for Northern India^) the present Writer, speaking of the 
objections raised by the^ zemindars to our system said : “They 
admitted toe moderation of our assessment, but compared the 
vi^rous machine-like se^rijty with which we collect it with the 
lax and capricious methods of native administration. Their 
argument in fact was this^ that a heavy assessment without danger 
of losing their land by auction sale, is better than a light Assess- 
ment in which this danger is ever present like a skeleton at 
a feast.” The same reason is asgi^ed by Mr. Connell for the 
preference of the* native system to, our own. Whatever may b5 
the cause, and whether the causes named by Mr. Con All are the 
true ones or not, the fact remains that our administration leads 
to the ruin of the old* families, the dispossession of the old owners 
of the soil, and the substitution of a new class. This has been 
going qp in the North-West Provinces for the last seventy year^ at 
least. It was lyought prominently to the notice of Government as 
a great evil in 1820. At a later date, Colonel Sleeman recorded the 
opinion of the Oudh landowners ** that fc«ir times more of the old 
aristocratic families have*gpne to decay in the half of the territory 
made over to the* English in 1801, than in the half reserved by 
the Oudh sovereign.” , 

And we learn from Mr. Connell, that th^e assertions are borne 
out by the histories compiled by the ^ttlement Officers. In 
the Lucknow district, for exanlple, prior to the assessment of 
the land opvenue, “ the only parvenu landowners holding estates, 
were the descendf^ts of a former royal minister who had acquired 
six villages, and a banker who had secured a considerable property 
in Lucknow* and Unao on alleged sales and mortgages.” Contrast 
this with our district of Cawnpore, ra which 65 per cent. Of the 
land had been acquired by strangers : with the Etawa district 
or with Farrackabad, in which with a total area of 1,103, 267> 
acres, the following, transfers are recorded during the last settle- 
ment — , • • 

By mortgage ... acres^ 93,064 

By sale ... ... „ 13^Tot^‘ 

By auction* ♦ ... ... „ 91,355 

And now we have a competent witness coming forward to tell us 
that the same results are Mowing our administration in Oudh. 
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In the Hurdui district, which has only been recently assessed 
to the land revenue, transfers have been proceeding at a most 
alarming rate. •'In the Lucknow, Unao and other districts the 
landowners are described as being deeply involved in debt and 
difficulties, paying their revenue by selling * and mortgaging their 
lands. The Deputy Coinmissioner of Unao reported in 1872 
the mass of thS people deeply involved : and the circum- 
stances of the Luckhow landholders are similarly described by 
Colonel Rei\i (vide Note on pp. 23 p.nd 26). In fact to quote 
our author’s words, ** It is scarcely now a question which admits 
of dispute that our system of revende assessment and col- 
lection does, in some strange manner, succeed in ousting from 
their hereditary estates most of theses small independent land- 
owners in whose interests our settlements are supposed to be 
framed ; on this point the testimony of all officers and of all 
published reports unhesitatingly agrees : it is also the unanimous 
opinion of English officials, that this is a grave evil, and that 
every effort Should be made to check the rapid decay of the old 
landowners of Upper India.** Holding th^se views, it is hardly 
consistent of Mr. Connell to quarrel with the expression used in 
this Review in 1873. ‘‘The class of ex-proprietors is our own 
work, the offspring of our owndaws.” An appeal may be made to 
the present book for confirmation of the statqjpient that the 
forced sale of land for debt and for arrears of revenue was an 
innovation, which has gone far in* thq eyes of the people to 
nullify all that they have gained from our rule. Sales for 
arrears no doubt did occur. (See p. 102 and 1(^3 of extracts from 
•Harington’s ‘Analysis : Calcutta, 1866). Rut the practice said to 
prevail in Behar aivl Bpngal appears to have concerned the rights 
of the revenue contractors or zemindars, and I am not aware that 
any instances can be quoted of •whole village communities sold 
up for arrears under the native governments. That tflRisfers by 
sale or mortgage were made among themselves, and that a de- 
faulting co-sharer often mortgaged his rights to another who paid 
the revenue for him, is of course known to every Revenue Officer. 
The difference between Mr, Cofinell and myself is, however, really 
one rather of words than of fact, as the extracts from his book 
<given above will show. 


11 . 

Here, then, we have* the evidence of a competent witness to 
the same phenomenon is following our administration 
of Oudh after little more than 20 years, which has resulted from 
our Government of the older provinces. Everywhere the land- 
owners are in difficulties, and the laijd is fast passing into the 
hands of strangers. What are the causes in Mr. Corneirs judg- 
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meat which produce this result ? They are two. The assessment of 
the revenue and its collection. 

The land revenue * may press the owners of laad in tw« ways. 
It may be too high ; or it may be fair in amount, but unequally 
distributed over the co-flharers. Mr. Cor/nell brings the following 
charges against the present method of assegsment 

(1) . That it is fixed at a rate which ii} far above the actual 
half of the rental : that the assessment is not based on the actual 
rental collected by the zenjindars ; but on a fancy estimate framed 
by the Settlement Officer. 

(2) . That Settlement* Officers diwde the soils into minute 

sub-divisions unknown to the people, which do not influence 
rents. t 

(3) . That no allowance is made for high-caste tenants. • 

(4) . That allowance is not made for lands the rent of which 

is paid in*kind. , • 

(5) . That the revenue is* raised in anticipation of future in- • 

crease of income. ' ^ • 

(6) . That no allowance is made— 

fa) For fallow. ^ * 

(b) For bad seasons, damage by wild beasts, floods, 

^ and the like. » 

(7) . That thc^ increased revenue is suddenly demanded before 
the zemindars have time to adjust the rents to meet it. 

(8) , That it is unequaHy distributed among the co-sharers. 

These are the charges* l^rought by Mr. Connell against the 

assessing officers. M they embrace almost every fault which a 
settlement officer can cqmmit, it is a matter of congratulation to 
me, speaking as a North-West revenue office;;, that his expe- 
rience is derived entirely from Oudh. •* 

And here, before entering into these charges brought against 
the methoul of assessment, I will point out once for all the 
weakest point in hy:. Conneirs book. He is a man of short ser- 
vice and acquainted only with part of Oudh. His knowledge 
of the North-West confined evidently to the perusal of a few 
reports and compilations, such as Mr. A. Colvin’s Memorandum 
on the Settlements, which by the way, is rather a sensational 
political pamphlet than a sober critique. He has not even 
read the settlement reports, or made an attempt to ascertain the 
facts regarding distrjcfts such as £tawa and Farrackabad and 
Meerut, the settlements of which he hold^ up as^examples of 
ruinous rack-renting. Consequently he destroys in a gre^t^ mea- 

-- — — - — — ^ 

* I protest emphatioally ilgainst ed to encourage a very false view ol 
Mr. Connell’s use of the word tax as this source of revenue to which it is 
meaning the land-revenue. It is en- not necessary to give couutenance. 
tire ly wrong in itself, and is calciSat- 

T 1 
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sure the weight of his arguments, ami detracts from the value 
of what is otherwise an able essay. What grounds, for example, 
has for asserting that the assessment of Etawa and Farracka- 
bad is too severe, and that Sir William Muir would have directed 
it to be revised, only he* disliked to disturb the country again 
with settlement operations? 

Of these distiicts 1!^. Connell writes : The proprietors have 
to pay annually to the State a sum which, including the wages 
of the village accountant, the village police, and the new 
and old cesses, must at present amount to between 00 and 
95 per cent, of their grossi rentals, yvhtle the remainder of* the 
rents must be swallowed up in legal expenses and in the 
cost of management.” If this was /he case the regret and 
astonishment expressed by Mr. Connell would be very well found- 
ed. It might, however, have occurred to him that Sir William Muir 
and the Board of Revenue/ which at that time consisted of Messrs. 
‘Keid and Inglis, would hardly hav« allowed'two fine districts to 
be delibe^;a^^cly destroyed In this way. Some suspicion of the 
grounds on which he based this calculation might well have been 
entertained by 4iim. But we look in vain for any proof or at- 
tempted proof of these sta'ternents. It is not too much to say 
that they have no foundation, except in the sympathetic piind of 
the author himself. The assessment of Ktaw^, a district the 
conditions of which had been utterly changed by canals and rail- 
ways since the old settle/nent, was raised eleven per cent. Two 
years after the new revenue was declared, the rentals, as returned 
by the zemiudars themselves, were to the * 9 venue as 1 00 to 58. 
Making due allowance for the lands entered at nominal rents and 
for under-statement, it is hardly possible that the real rental was 
far short of doubfe th*p revenue. 

Id Fanackaliad the revenue was raised 10 per cent. The revenue 
rate per cultivated acre at the old settlement was 2-M, At the 
present, 1-14-7. In no pargana of the district js the revenue more 
than 55 per cent, of the present rentals, and in six parganas it has 
already sunk below half of the recorded and ar»knowl€g^ assets. 

Further information can be gathered from the reports of the 
Court of Wards. All the districts of the Meerut division have 
> been re-settled. The percentage of revenue to rental in the 
villages under the Court was 45 '5 in the, revenue year 1873-4. 
In the three newly-settled districts of Rohilcynd the revenue fell 
on the rental os follows 


Bijnor ... 

• $ • 

• •• 

... 61-5 

Budaon... 

• •• 

# *'• f. 

... 367 

Slmhfehanpnr 

... 


... 607 


In Etawa, which is Mr, Conneirs special bugbear, the Court of 
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Wards hold six estates paying Rs. 65,806 as revenue, most of 
which belong to embarrassed proprietors who have placed them* 
selves under the Court. The Collector returns thc*rental these 
villages at Rs. 1,18,578. The revenue in the first years of the 
settlement m only 55*^0 of the assets, of these estates, hitherto 
mismanaged by their owners. 

Wiien it is added that Pargana BaghpuJ of the Meerut district 
is quoted as an example of over assessment, sufficient has been 
said to show that the author’s information regarding .the North- 
West settlements is not ’such as to justify him in pronouncing 
judgment upon them. We may now turn to his charges against 
the settlements in Oudh with regard to which, it may be pre- 
sumed, he has had more opportunity of learning the facts. But 
his rashness in criticising matters of which he neither hnows 
nor has attempted to learn the truth, weakens the confidence 
of the reader in the rest of his statemoots. 

First as to the neglect of. the actual rental in assessing. If* 
by this is meant that no attention id paid to the ren^J of each 
village, and that the assessing officer does not consider it at all in 
fixing the demand, thcle is much soundness in Mr. Connell’s views. 
But I am not aware that any settlonlent officer does neglect to 
consider^ the rentals. It is certainjy not so in the North-West 
whatever it may be in Oudh. The rental as it is recorded, as 
it is corrected for the nominally rental m\ or home-farms, and 
for other well known under-st%tements, ami as it should be by 
the settlement officers’ Valuation, are carefully compared. The 
assumed rent-rates a*'e not rigidly adhered to, or slavishly follow- 
ed. They arc used as a standard and guide. Without some 
such measure of value it* is hard to sec how anything approach- 
ing to a just aud equal assessment could Jbe made. If it is the 
author’s intention to contend that each village should be assess- 
ed on its owi rental without regard to the rents paid elsewhere 
for similar land, he is altogetlier wrong, and has no conception 
of the first virtue* of a settlement— equality of assessmeiu. Is 
it intended that the hindlord who has continually raised his rents, 
brought all his land into cultivation, and improved his estate, 
should be assessed on his rental, %nd that the same course should 
he pursue’d with regard to the man who has confined his exer- 
tions to collecting tl^e rents that were fixed forty years ago, 
before prices rose, railways opened up the countries, and* canals 
irrigated the fields?* Yet these arc cases which continually 
found side by side. The recorded rents may te perfectly ^true in 
both cases. Yet how unjust would it be to accept them 
basis of an assessment and*to take half the rental in each case. 
So it is frequently the case that one landlord records his true 
receipts, while another dotfs not. No one will contend that 
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wc are to accept a false rental as our basis. Again, take 
the not uncommon case of a notorious rack-renter. Arc 
wc to i^ccept hiv rates and ruin his tenantry for him ? Doubtless 
Mr. Connell does not intend us to follow the rentals in these cases ; 
but only when the rental is true, adequate and fair; Well, that 
is just what is done in the North-West. But much pains are 
taken to arrive at •rent-rates without which no one could tell with 
any certainty what, was true, or what was false. — What rents 
were adequate and fair and what were abnormally high or 
low. • 

How far Mr. Conneirs objection is justified with regard to Oftdh, 
is not known, If the assumed rates and the estimates of rental 
have been made oii ill-considered and insufficient data, and have 
then ..been rigidly followed without regard to the actual rents 
(and this seems to be his meaning) nothing can be worse. There 
appears to be little doubt fiiom Mr. ConneU’s book, and from much 
•that has appeared in the Oudh Administration Reports and in 
other placps, that the assessihents have been badly made, and are 
crushingly severe in many districts. But it is not clear that this 
is the result of the system of assessment. Because estimates 
have been wrong, and rent-rates have been assumed without 
proper data, it does not follow that no estimates ought to be made 
and no rent-rates used. If the Oudh settlement officers have 
rashly assumed rates, and ruined their districts bjf rigid adherence 
to them, they themselves stand condjeraned rather than the system 
which they abused. 

So far as Mr. CounelPs advice i/, that we should follow the 
rentals of individual villages and should not be guided by rent- 
rates deduced from large areas, and by comparison with all similar 
villages in the neighoijrhood, it is quite wrong. No more utterly 
unfair and preposterous assessment could be made than one which 
should be based on the recorded rentals, accepting tbi condition 
of each village as normal and final, and trusting to the honesty ot 
the zemindars and the fidelity of the village accountants, 

' Vixm fortes ante Agamemnona, and M;*. Connell may rest 
assured that lie is not the first wise man to whom so very simple 
a way of getting through a very difficult business has occurred. At 
the present lime the Government of tho North-West iS engaged 
in the construction of a machinery for ensuring the accuracy of 
tho Patjvari’s papers. If they succeed, it will be possible to look 
much more confidentlv to the recorded rentals at the next settlement 
than we have been able to do hitherto. But even then, it will 
ii^wtuTe do to follow them blindly and slavishly than to do the 
like with assumed rates. The matter nfay bo confidently left to 
the discretion of the settlement officers of the future, of whom 
our author may, it is hoped, be one. ® 
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Tho objection taken by Mr. Connell*to the sub-division or classi- 
fication of soils, is one that he has not sufficiently explaiued, and 
is somewhat difficult to understand. Granted ^hat it is wrong 
to classify soils, how does it lead to over-assessment \ Every one 
knows that soils vary in value. Is Mr. Connell prepared to pay 
the same rent, or to make the peasants gay the same for a piece 
of rich loam and for a plot of hillcjcky sand. So far from 
the peculiarities and variations of soil having no effect on 
rent, no man can have done settlement work for a year or 
two, without feeling thaP his whole success must depend, first on 
li if ascertaining the variations in soil which cause the variations 
in rent, and secondly in marking out the soil areas accurately, 

A perusal of Mr. C. A. .^llliott's rent-rate reports of the Fariacka- 
bad district (the assessment of which is so roundly condemned 
in the book before us), would do much to make Mr. Connell under- 
stand the subject, and fit him in some measure for its discussion. 

Much wonder is* expressed at the sub-division of sods into twelve 
classes. When the vernacular names of twelve soil® are recited, 
the English reader will very likely think that the system must 
be absurd and that *the distinctions are fanciful. But it is really 
a very simple matter. There is hardly a square mile in the Doab, 
in whi^h the three broad natural v^^rieties of soil do not exist— 
clay, loam, an4 sand. Of course there are points at which these 
soils approach each other, and where distinction is difficult. But 
any man with a pair of eyes in bis .head can distinguish the 
difference between them,* where the difference is such as to effect 
their agricultural Wue. *Aud having achieved that he has only 
to ask, observe, and search about continually, trudging over the, 
fields with the village people for eight hours a day consecutively 
for several months, in order to enable hirh to learn very fairly ' 
and practically the renting value of each soil. It is a problem 
that is .literally solved amhvXando, A stout pair of legs with 
a strong pair of boots, a head impervious to sun, and an aver- 
age amount of brSins, make a good settlement officer. Mr. Connell 
speaks with awe gof trained land surveyors. I never saw a 
trained land surveyor, and I do not know what he is like. But 
I doubt whether he gets anything like the same practical training 
in the valuation of land as our settlement officers. Of course, x , 
if you pitch-fork iqto a district a young fellow who has had 
no training, or if you make over the settlement work to an old 
collector having no special aptitude for it and>nver-burdened 
with other duties, the consequences are liKely to be xihoX Mr, 
Conuell describes. But it is not because it is wroug to takelioflMft-- 
of the different values of Soils that the failure takes place. 

It might be possible to arrive at a tolerably fair assessment 
without a careful classificatfcu of soils, but only if very large tracts 
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were dealt witli. So soon as you come to small areas and to the 
fixation of the tenants’ rents, unless the village has been carefully 
inspected and tlje soil areas marked out with laborious accuracy, 
grief is inevitable. It is all very fine to say that you should leave 
the people to arrange thqir own rents. Xhat is the -mistake we 
made in the North-West before Act XIX of 1873 was passed. The 
author of* Our J^and Revenue Policy ” has not duly considered 
the subject. On page, 4gf, he complains that the assessor did not 
aid the landowner to raise his rent. On page 49 he bewails the 
fact that the N.-W. P. Revenue Act, gives the settlement officer 
no poiver to enhance the rents of teiyints-aUwill ! (who, *by 
the way, do not form the great bhlk of cultivators ; on the 
contrary they are a small minority in most districts.) On page 
129ii\anotc he says. — There is reall*y no necessity for fixing 
llie rents of occupancy tenants in this way.’' The zemindars are 
to be left to sue, he says, anjl adds the rent courts can determine 
without difficulty any cases which may,, come before them.” The 
rent courts ,jnust be much ‘more clever in that case than the 
settlement^officers ; and if Mr, Connell had his way, and the soils 
were not classified to guide them, they must be very superior rent 
courts indeed if they arrive at anything but a most preposterous 
conclusion, 

As to the number of soils, nature and circumstances are t(f blame 
not the settlement officer. There are the thret* great natural 
classes, as has been said above. It is pretty well known that 
irrigation makes a ditfeVence in tfie renting value of land in 
India, at least in the part we are speaki^jg of. ^lere, then, at once 
our soils beeprne six. Then unfortunately the presence of manme 
'and the distance from the village site also \nake a difference ; and 
.tlie people are so fastidious, and so disinclined to work on broad 
averages, that they make corresponding differences in the rent. 
The six soils have thus become twelve. Then, suppose tjj^t part of 
the country is in the low flooded lands bordering a river or large 
jheel; that is a fact we can hardly ignore because the minds of some 
men prefer a grand simplicity to details. But it is to be feared 
Mr. Connell is 

. . , . “ incredulous 

^ of all our scrutinies and us.” 

He does not believe in settlement officers , and prefers to trust 
the patvMJLvi and his village records. • ^ 

The question., of assessing high-caste tenants is not one that has 
been iisijally^overlookSd by settlement officers. According to the . 
jiJerfbTenhancing rent published by the North West Board, the 
labour and skill of the cultivator are^'amctog the matters to be 
taken notice of. Act XVIII of 1873 makes it imperative to con- 
sider the caste of the tenant, if it is proved that by local cust om 
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caste is taken into account in determining rent. But it is also 
necessary to remember Mr. Thomas«i)‘s caution: ‘‘There is a 
great tendency, among natives especially, to assess hea^ly the 
poor and industrious classes of cultivators, and to be more lenient 
towards the powerful •or the indolent. • It is certainly impossible 
to fix the same jama on land of the same^ quality when held by 
the latter as the former ; what would unnt?cessarily indulgent 
to the former might be ruinously oppress! ve‘to the latter ; but the 
former should not be denied a present fair profit, because they 
are industrious and may increase it, nor the latter allowed a 
present unfair profit, bec^usp they are unthrifty and are inclined 
to squander if' 

And here I may sayihat the influence of caste on rents is not 
always so marked as Mr. Connell supposes. A minute inquiry 
over a large area in the Farrackabad district showed only a 
difference of one anna in the rupeq between the rates paid by 
the high-caste and the skilled low-caste tenatjt. Where thd 
custom does hold, it is taken into account ; and, gencrafly speaking, 
settlement officers in the North West always consider the caste 
of the tenants in assessing, but they may not always find 
it necessary to lower their rates ’on that account. We must 
l)elicv<\ Mr. Connell that in Oudh the custom of charging high- 
caste tenants ^less rent than others does exist and has been 
over-ridden by the settlement officers. “ The non-recognition 
of this difficulty {ie. of assessing all ,at the same level) was 
the cause^of over-assessn\ent in Oudh.” If so, there was no 
excuse for it, as the Directions to Settlement Officers, — a book, it 
is supposed, not excluded from Oudh— should haver drawn the# 
attention of the assessing officers to tlie poijit. Sufficient care 
does not appear to have been taken in Oudti to train and guide the ‘ 
settlement officers. They were mlso, as Mr. Connell points out, 
overburdened with work which ought properly to have been done 
by a separate judicial staff. 

With regard to battai villages, Mr. Connell says that the 
receipts of landowners are much less in battai villages where 
rents are all paid in kind. It may be so in Oudh. I have had 
a large experience of such villages in the North-West, and I 
can affirm that the cash rates ordinarily paid for similar lancK 
will seldom make up a rental equal to the average receipts in 
grain. The necessity for assessing such villages low arises when 
the grain rents have been commuted to ,cash. ’^e peasantry 
unaccustomed to pay cash, and unable at first to maua^ their 
affairs so as to procure the money when they want it, cann^ pd^v 
the customary rentl iTie mistakes in the Bareilly settlement, 
to which Mr. Connell alludes, arose rather from taking too 
sanguine a view of the continuance of cultivation in a wild neigh- 
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bourhood adjoining the tem% than from mistaken estimates of 
produce. Any how, so far %s the Bareilly settlement is quoted as 
a charge against^the North-West settlements, it is a bad example. 
The complaints against it have been closely investigated, and 
after a careful examination by Mr. R. Currife, very little occasion 
for amendment or alteratipn has been found. 

Here I may noUice a piistake made by Mr. Connell (pp. 196 
and 197) in connection with this subject. He says, “In many 
instances the settlement officers appear to have endeavoured 
to commute all grain rents into cash 'rents, whether the culti- 
vators were willing to pay cash rents, oi whether they wished 
to continue their grain payments.” This is one instance out of 
several in the book in which hasty inf3rences are drawn from 
some passage or quotation in an administration report without 
any attempt being made accurately to understand the subject. 
It may surprise Mr. Connell ^to learn that the applications' for 
commutation are made almost invariably by ’the tenants who 
abhor the system and the oppression that accompanies it, 
and clamour for cash rents. If he had looked at the N.-W. P. 
Revenue Act which appears to be in his possession, he would 
have seen that either party'— that is either landlord or tenant— 
has a legal right to claim commutation. To say that the settle- 
ment officer endeavoured to commute the grainfrenls against 
the will of the tenants^ is to crowd as many inaccuracies into 
one sentence as the word^ could well voonvey. 

The objection to the system of raising t'hc revenue to(^ suddenly 
and before the zemindars have time to adjust their rents, has 
,more in it •than most of the other charges, made by Mr. Connell, 
In the North-West^ this fault has been effectually remedied by the 
powers given to settlement officers under the new Revenue 
Act, and by making the new revenues progressive when the 
enhancement is large. The same methods should be udopted in 
Oudh. ,, 

The unequal distribution of revenue among the co-sharers is a 
grave mistake and fatal to any settlement. It is a matter to which 
great attention is paid in the North-West. If we can trust Mr. 
Connell, the Oudh revenue authorities have much to answer for 
this matter. They pressed on the new assessments, with the 
object of pleasing the Government of India, ithen suffering under 
its finandal crisis. They allowed no time for •the arrangement of 
matters amopg’ the qoparceners, more especially in the case of 
villages ip which there were proprietary bodies under the Taluk* 
with the object of gaining credit for a spurious 
loyalty, they disregarded their real duty 6oth ‘to the Government 
and people. ‘^In some districts, notably Fyzabad, Gonda, Kheri, 
and parts of Sultanpore, at a time of Supposed financial pressure^ 
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the revision of the assessment was hurried on, and a greatly 
enhanced demand was imposed, before the settlement officer had 
had time to adjust the rights and liabilities of the warioua 
sharers and under-proprietors affected by the operation. It is not 
difficult to ‘understand that a course «nch as this necessarily 
entails great hardship on the persons .directly responsible for 
the Government revenue, and results jn theftr frequent default. 
They cannot themselves meet the whole 'of the Government 
demand, and they are not in the position to recover from 
their co-sharers and suborclinate holders their fair quota of the 
inefease.” • , • 

This statement does not depend on the authority of Mr. Connell 
It is a quotation from ipage 13 of the Oudh Revenue Report of 
1872-73. So we read in the same report, “In Kheri much of 
the trouble is to be ascribed to the fact that here, as in parts of 
Gonda and Fyzabad, operations wcrqfAished on with more haste 
than was perhaps* advisable, in order to secure the Government 
an enhanced revenue as soon as possible.” There was % standing 
rule, that after a new assessment was declared, a year should be 
given to the landowners to adjust their rents before it was col- 
lected. “On the occurrence of tlie financial panic in 1869, the 
Chief '^Commissioner, loyally doin^f his utmost to assist the 
Govern 7 nent India, directed this rule to bo disregarded in 
the parganas which were assessed at that time. Ihe italics 
are mine. The less of suck loyalty tlvat is asked for or given, 
the longer we are likefy^to keep our present position in the 
world. The finandal panic of 1869 has very much to answer for. 
Among other things, .hundreds of ruined families And disloyal* 

hearts in Oudh. • 

On the whole I do not think that Mr. Connell has made out’ 
his charges against our systeud of settlement. There is nothing 
in the sy^m which need lead to over-assessment, and so far as 
his objections ar|5 against the method, and not against the way 
it has been worked in Oudh, they are weak. 

But he has made out a very grave indictment against the 
Oudh settlements. They appear, a? a rule, to have been made by 
officers who can have had no proper training, and wlio were 
over-burdened with judicial work. The settlement officer^ 
seem to have received no guidance from the chief revenue 
authorities, while the real interests of Government -and the 
people were sacrificed by the Chief Commi^iouerK^he time from 
a mistaken sense of loyalty to the Supreme GovernmenU It is a 
very sad story. Oudh, our latest acquisition, has been wors® 
bungled than our Arst. * Where are the Thomasons, Birds, and 
Thorntons of Oudh ? The Oudh Government either had few good 
men, or did not know how to pick them out. 
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III. 

Mr. Conuell’s remarks on the collection of the revenue are more 
valuable in themselves than his criticisms on the settlement 
system. There is a common saying in the North-^est, Jamn 
7iarm, tahsil garm. Thdt is the beau ideal of a revenue system : 
an easy assessment with a strict collection of the revenue. 

There is, as Mr.'* Connell well remarks, a tendency to avoid the 
use of coercive processes in the collection. It is held for some 
reason to indicate careless and slovenly ^^ction on the Collector\s 
part. Nothing can be more unsound. The only result of fright- 
ening collectors from using the legal nretliods of coercion is, that 
they leave the whole thing to the Tahsildars. It is the tendency 
of the Tahsildars alway.s to go back to 'the old native practices : 
That Is to say, instead of reporting the default, getting the settle- 
ment annulled and having the village legally transferred for a 
term, they take the defaiiltav to the money-lender and compel 
tlm to raise the money by .sale or ihortgage. ' The consequence 
is that til's** revenue maybe collected with the greatest difficulty, 
and yet there may be no outward sign whatever of coercion. The 
sore is all the worse for being, thus covered over. 

Now I maintain that it is the power of selling land for arrears 
which is at the bottom of 'this evil. Jf the Zemindair? knew 
that their land could not be sold, they wouldt not mortgnge 
and sell their rights at the bidding of the Tahsildar. I am 
confirmed in this opinion by the^ gvo^wing popularity of the 
new privilege given to landowners under the N.-W. P. Revenue 
Act, of declaring themselves disqualified and J)lacirjg their estates 
‘'under the Court of Wards, ie., under the Collector of the district. 
If they do this williugjy and freely to avoid the burden of private 
debt and the consequences of mismanagement, why do they not 
do it when through hard times or Ihe same mismanagement, they 
fall into arrears with their revenue? Simply because tflby are not 
allowed. Coercive processes are in disrepute# The Collector’s 
returns must be clean. Consequently the defaulters, instead of 
being summoned by the Collector.s, are left to^he Tabsildar; who 
as Mr. Connell says, persecuted them,— literally persecutes them, — 
into selling or mortgaging their lands. I do not think that 
^anything will check this evil effectually so long as sale for 
arrears of revenue is allowed. Much, no df>ubt, might be done 
if the iJlisiness of collection was more cksely supervised by 
the English /</tiicers. rln the North-West Provinces, notwith- 
standing 'che wishes of Government repeatedly declared, it has 
and still is, the usual practice, of Collectors of districts 
to keep all the work of collection in tlieir own hands ; or 
more correctly speaking, they habitually exclude their Covenant- 
ed assistants from any share in this work. Do it themselves they 
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cannot. It is common to hear Collectors bewailing their inabi- 
lity to control six or seven Tahsildars, and offering this as an 
apology for their failure to administer this part of .their duiits. It 
never seems to strike them that their senior assistant, at any rate 
■ — usually in these daysfi bald or grey-headed man of middle age — 
might be employed with some profit on the work. At the risk 
of giving offence to many excellent men,J rnus^say that jealousy 
of power is the motive for iheir present practice. The command 
of a district acts in many ways on a man's character like the 
command of a ship. Mo?t men are apt to imagine after a time 
tluTt they aro much gnea^er than they really are, and to grudge 
the least appearance of power or authority , to their inferiors. 
They speak of the collection of the revenue as of some occult 
science, to the knowledge of which no wretched assistant 
need aspire. “ I keep it all in my own hands,’' is the proud 
boast of many Collectors. So they do ; but they do nothing with 
it. If they had n» assistants of sufficient experience there might 
be some reason for this practice But no one can »ay that such 
is the case in the North-West or Oudh. 

Until the Government shows a determination! to enforce its 
declared views in this respect, it is iihprobable that there will be 
much qjiange ; and without a change of practice there will be no 
reform in oui^ system of collection. All that Mr. Connell has 
written on this subject is well worth reading and considering, and 
his fifth chapter contains many valuable jiiuts. 

I do not go with Mr. Connell in his proposal to return to the 
native system of CKucting security from the headmen of defaulting 
villages for the puuctu|il payment of revenue. No •native goe^ 
security for another without exacting a price. Jibe proposal would 
only add to a burden which, in his own opjuion, is too heavy as* 
it is. Surely the land itself*is quite sufficient.. Mr. Connell 
thinks thjpt if security were taken, the surety might in case of 
default be put ^t once in possession of the laud for five years. 
And he thinks that this would be preferable to the present sys- 
tem of farm. He* complains of the delay cause<l by exacting 
reports, and requiring the sanction the chief revenue authority 
in the case of farms and transfers. In the N.-W, Provinces the 
Collector has power under the law to attach the defaulters land 
at once and hold .it for five years, if the balance is not paid up 
sooner, without any, reference to superior authority. In .the case 
of farms and transfers a report is necessary. BifVf the Collector 
has enquired into tlie case, as he ought to do, before talyng action 
of any sort, it will not take him ten minutes to write tTi’c liMf 
report which is refquired. Some sort of consistent policy is 
necessary in the administration ; and if every Collector had inde- 
pendent power, there would be as many policies as Cuilector&. 
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It is said, by Mr. Connell, that the dates of our revenue instal- 
ments are in some cases too late, and that the landowners have 
time t« spend <the money which should have been paid into the 
treasury. “ It may be doubted whether the dates appointed 
for payment of the revenue instalments are ‘not fixed too late . . 
. . . . the money meanwhile burns in their pockets, or else 

the money-lender is putting on the screw : and part of it, at any 
ratej is applied to other purposes than to the prompt payment 
of the land-tax.” p.p. 156-7. 

It is curious that all the best revenue fiuthorities in the North- 
West hold the opposite view. The^ usual dates in the Noftli- 
West Provinces are November and December for the kharif 
harvest, and May and June for the rckbi. The same dates, it 
is believed, are in use in Oudh. All through his book, it appears 
to me, Mr. Connell loses sight of the interests of the cultivator. 
If, as he recommends, tlit dates were made a month earlier in 
either case, it is a matter of certainty that the cultivator would 
have to borrow even more than he does now at the ruinous rate 
of interest which prevails at rent time, viz,, 72 per cent, per 
annum. The cultivator has little or nothing coming in before 
tiie middle of October. By the plan which Mr. Connell approves, 
he is expected to provide /or one-eighth of his rent^in the 
middle of September, It is calculated that nearly all the reve- 
nue, one-fonrtli generally of the entire demand, which is paid into 
the treasury in Noven\ber, has been borrowed by the cultiva- 
tors at usurious interest. The crops first ripe — the early rice 
and the maize — are usually kept for food. It is cruel and waste- 
ful to force the cultivators to accept the alternative of throwing 
l)is food-g ain into^the market the moment it is ripe, or of borrow- 
iiig moiitjy at exorbitant interest. The grain-dealer becomes 
master of the situation. The ouly*plan which is consistent with the 
welfare of the cultivating classes is one which gives •them fair 
time to cut and store their grain, and a littlp leisure to look 
about them before they sell it. The dates for the revenue instal- 
ments must, or rather should, depend on the • dates for the pay- 
ment of rent. Fix the right* date for the rent, and that for the 
revenue can be determined so .as not to leave the money loo 
'long in the pockets of the revenue-payers. But to aggravate 
the°present evils, and to thrust the agricultural classes still more 
under tke foot of the grain-dealer and usurer, as Mr. Connell 
recommendsy^s a re/rograde proposal ; and it is surprising to 
fiud iy^ih;ocated at the present time. 

IV. 

A good deal of space is devoted in Mr. Conneirs book to the 
difficulty experienced by landowners m Oudh in collecting their 
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rents. He draws a harrowing picture of the poor landlord : “ The 
crops fail and some of the tenants have to spend their rents in 
marrying their daughters, and he can only collect Rs. 400 erf which 
he, of course, pays Rs. 200 to the treasury/’ Then he has to go 
into court, 'pay the cost of stamps, lawyers, and processes for the 
underlings, and so forth. When he gets his decree and goes 
to execute it he finds nothing but an ol]j woo^n bed and a brass 
pot. And altogether he is made out to be » very interesting and 
ill-used person. All this is very picturesquely told (see pp. 
105-107). As not a word iS said of the landlord s summary power of 
di.‘ftraint, the reader at •first finds his sympathies enlisted on his 
side, and begins to look upon the Oudh cultivator as a very 
unscrupulous rascal, and |he Oudh landlord as among the meekest 
and most patient of men. A little further on, however, the fact 
that the landlord can distrain strikes Mr. Connell, and he proceeds 
to explain that “ the low-caste tenants, as a rule, pay their rent 
punctually and that it is the under-proprietor, the holder of sif 
land, or the sharer in a sub-settled village who ts. the usual 
defaulter.” 

And here, before go'ing into the question between the Talukdar 
and the under-proprietor, I must ’stop to say a word for the 
character of one of whom Mr. Ccumell seems all througii this 
(jiiestion to tak^ little note — the Indian ryot. Can any man have 
had much to do with the peasantry of this country without 
having some pity and admiral.ion for th^ patient, thrifty, toiling 
ryot, from whose labour the greater part of our revenue comes, 

1 do not mean to tsay he is an angel. He is crafty, and often 
ingeniously dishonest ; but it is for the most part 'when he 
dishonestly used. To say that he habitually Ijeeps his rent back 
or tries to defraud the landlord and the “JSirter” is a calumny.' 
The history of every village a»d district in India will deny it. 
He has arf'eeling of honour about his rent which, I believe, few 
men of a similar ^lass in other countries can boast. If you oppress 
him, distrain his crops for rent he has paid, sue him for arrears 
he does not owe, fo»ge the village records, and bribe the paiwari 
to swear awjay his property, he will •oppose fraud to fraud, craft to 
craft ; and, in the extremity of Jiis misery, he will flee from his 
liomestead. But deal with him honestly and kindly, treat him lik^ 
a man and not like a.8lave,and, 1 believe, he will pay bis rent, even 
)vhen he has not wl^ei^ewith all to get a meal. When theerops fail, 
how can this wretched man, who has to hj^’row at^.^ery harvest 
the money to buy his seed, who never in his life was ou4 of debt, 
how can be pay his rent? And when do the rents in Oudh fall duo*?. 
Enquiry would show’^*that*the rents become due before the peasant 
can cut or sell his crop. What has a man got which he can 
bring to market early m October ? Must he not eat ? The early 
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rice and the maize are what he has to live on. Since the ia.st 
grain of his spring harvest was consumed, he and his children 
have hiid scanty and poor food for many days. His cotton will 
not be ready for two- months. The great tall millets are still 
unripe: How can he pay his rent? Simply by borrowing at 
seventy-five per cent. it i® the spring harvest Yet 

ninety-nine out of a hiv»idred of these men who, barring their 
plough-bullocks, given to them on trust by the BunjaraSf and 
often still unpaid for, never had twenty rupees worth of pro- 
perty in tbeir lives, do pay up their rent with the greatest 
regularity. It would be a*- very ba^i I’hing for us if they *did 
not. Instead of crying out for more stringent measures 
against them, — and except the torturer, and incendiary of the 
native** system it is not easy to see what is left — suppose we 
tried to help them. Suppose that we established a system 
of loans to these cultivators, which would enable them to get 
fnoney for their seed and their rent at a moderate cost, it appears 
to me that' it would be a more merciful and probably more 
successful plan. Such an attempt to assist^ the cultivator is now 
being made on a small scale in the North-West. If it succeeds 
it will be extended elsewhere, and will do more to enrich the 
landowners and enable them»to collect their rents than^all the 
terrors of law that we could arm them with, or tjiat Mr. Connell 
can recommend. 

But it seems that I am wasting*my indignation ; for it is the 
under-proprietdr who will not pay ayd he is comparatively a 
gentleman and a man of position. Tiie relation of the Talukdar 
•to the undbr-proprietor, as they stand vt present, is an Oudh 
question, and 1 cau only discuss it as an outsider. But it seems 
to me impossible to treat it as a difficulty caused by a defect and 
oversight in the law, to be reibedied by giving the Talukdar 
summary powers of distress against the interior holder evidently 
we have not to do here with the mere disly)nest recusancy of 
an impecunious tenant. The under-proprietors are in fact the 
owners of the land, holding a heritable aifd •transferable right. 
Bo far from the Talukdar having no remedy against them, he has 
the same ultimate remedy against them, which the Government 
^as against himself : their land can be attached and sold to pay 
tbeir debts. Why then do they prefer to foipce the lalukdar into 
court tovecover his rent charge? In some tii^ses, no doubt, they 
have been to^^eavily lassessed, a man cannot pay more merely 
becaugp part of his payments go to the third party and not to 
‘Government. The under-proprietors are^ in the position of Zemin- 
dars. On them falls all the burden and risk of management. 
If it has been found by experience that not more than fifty pei 
cent, of the rental can safely be taken as revenue by Government? 
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there is no reason to expect an under-proprietor to pay seventy 
per cent. The payment is not easier to him because he is called 
by a new name and because part of the revenue is receiv^Sd by a 
Talukdar. But apart from over-assessment which may in some 
cases be at fhe bottom of the difficulty, it is evident that there is 
bitter enmity between the two classes ,of superior and inferior 
holders. Mr. Connell tells us what was tfce cast? under the native 
administration, which he apparently wishes to return to as closely 
as may be : “ Under the native administration the Raja, in order 
“ to force his sub-holders to pa}’, could make use of all the coercive 
jJVocesses which the re^eijiie collector could employ against the 
“ defaulting independent landowner ; he could arrest the defaulter, 

“ imprison him in liis fort, and send his agent with a body 
“ of retainers to collect the rents due from the cultivators ; he 
“ could attach and carry off the under-proprietor s wheat and 
“ sugar-cane ; he could drive him off ^0 the jungle, plunder and 
burn down bis •lioUvse, seize bis movable property, and eveA 
sell his wife and children, or if he could catch the fugitive, he could 
“ torture him and force him to seller transfer his share to some other 
solvent kinsman.” *It was no doubt very agreeable to the Rajas 
to 1)6 al)le to resort to all these mea*sures — ‘ coercive processes’ as 
our au^ior euphemistically calls them — for the collection of their 
rents. But th^ can hardly have appeared right or equitable 
either to the defaulter, or the ‘ solvent kinsman’ who, no doubt, 
bad to undergo them in his turn. Jt.can be easily understood 
that men who were formerly accustomed to help themselves in 
this way, feel the legal restraints now imposed on them to be 
somewhat irksome. Bpt we must not be in too gfeat a hurry* 
to meet their views. We may endeavour tP govern by and 
through natives. We can hardly, at any rat® in the present state ' 
of European opinion, adopt their methods of administration, 
even if “ iipis admitted by those who have paid any attention to 
these matters, tl^t we must in some degree return to the native 
revenue system m dealing with these under-proprietary diffi- 
culties.” . • 

The question of the relations which ought to exist between 
the Talukdars and tlie village Zemindars is one depending on the 
history of each individual case. It is a question distinctly oP 
right. Speaking as -an outsider, I am iuclined to think that in 
most of the cases iu* which the Zemindars refuse to pay their 
revenue to the Talukdar, it will be found that tE^jv^^contest the 
Talukdar's rights. There were, as every one knows, two^kinds 
of Talukdars. There was the old hereditary chieftain ; and thei<)“ 
was the usurper or “Ve venue collector. From my knowledge of 
the North-West, I should say, that in very few instances do 
the village Zemindars kic2 against the rule of their hereditary 
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olnof. In numerous cases they have disclaimed all rights in 
his favor, and have recorded themselves as his tenants. Not so 
with the usurped or revenue farmer. To him they show a very 
different face. They resent his intrusion as a robbery and an 
insult, They know that ft is a fight for Hfe. He will encroach 
inch by inch on their rights; he will appropriate their trees and 
their waste lands ;‘he with keep them waiting for days and weeks 
when they bring hi& revenue ; he * will exact homage and per- 
quisites. from them ; he will forge deeds against them ; he will 
destroy them. They know this well. Now in many cases the 
villages that have been included in “talnkas are the righfful 
property of the under-proprietors. The Talukdar s connection 
with them has been that of a revenue farmer, or in some cases 
of a temporary ally or protector, in others of a money-lender 
and oppressor. If the summary settlement of 1856 was hasty 
and unjust to the one sifie, as no doubt it was, it is to be feared 
\;hat the no less hasty proceedings which followed the subjugation 
of Oudh vvbnt further than the restoration of a just balance. 
Hence we now have in many cases a deadly struggle going on 
between the two parties. The village Zemindars know tliat their 
right is indisputable, with the annexation they escaped for a 
time from the galling yoke of their powerful neighbours^ They 
tasted freedom and enjoyed it. During the rai\fciny the Taluk- 
dars treated them as the Turks will probably treat the Servians. 
Their villages were plundered, their houses burnt, and their 
property destroyed. After the mutiny the same power that 
had freed them thrust them back again under the feet of their 
•'■oppressors.' But they again made their voices heard, and by 
the Sub-settlemenit A,pt of 1866 a certain measure of protection 
was given to them. The present state of feeling between the 
two classes is graphically deseflribed by Mr. Connell: **The 
“ feelings of hatred between many of the old proprietoffc and tbo 
“ Talukdars have been inten.sified by protractfid litigation in the 
** settlement courts ; those who have obtained decrees for sub- 
settlement are conspicuous defaulters, and *111086 who have been 
** unsuccessful are equally resefived not to pay more rent to the 
Talukdar than the State ca» compel them to contribute ; the 
Talukdar strives to ruin them, and they in their turn yearn 
to see their antagonist reduced to the same straits, as those 
" to whfbh they themselves have been reduced through his agency 
“ and the pp+i^fy of our Government’' 

Undei^’such circumstances it would be impolitic or rather 
'ifn possible to increase the Talukdar 's powers, and to let him enforce 
his own claims for rent. Happily with one exception no such 
proposal is made by Mr. Connell. He is inclined perhaps to 
take a somewhat one-sided view of the question and to make 
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more of the inconvenience felt by the Talukdar, than of the in- 
justice we have in many cases done the sub-proprietor. But he 
sees clearly that remedy in this case must be the separation rather 
than the closer union of the contending parties. The remedy ho 
proposes in all cases where the sub- proprietors are the real owners 
of the village, is the complete severancQ of the village from all 
direct connection with the Talukdar. Tlic revenue must be collect- 
ed by the Government K)fficers from the under- proprietors, 
and the Talukdar must^ receive his share from the Treasury, 
His right and power of interference must be summarily stopped. 
IiT the justice and polfcy,of this proposal every one must agree. 
Indeed, no other remedy suggests itself. But Mr. Connell goes 
on to say, that while it would be dangerous to give the landowner 
(by which term he means apparently the Talukdar), any* power 
to collect the rents direct from the- cultivators, yet he would 
invest him with power to distrain, tile crops on the under-pro- 
prietor’s own farm. This suggestion, if I understand it, is hardly 
consistent with the other. It would, moreover, tCc<d more to 
aggravate the present ill-feeling, and would place more opportuni- 
ties for oppression in the hands of the superior owner than any other 
measure that could he devised. If Ihe first proposal wore adopted 
and th^ revenue of sub-settled villages, where such a measure was 
necessary, werd^ reduced, the true remedy would probably be found 
for the evils described. 


V. 

I had intended to notice many other matters discussed hy Mr. 
Connell, more especially his remarks on my proposal to give the 
Government a right of pre-emption in all cases ef sale of land. But 
the truth is that Mr. Connell's book is 80*siiggestive and touches 
on so manv matters, that adequately to criticise and answer all ho 
says would require much more space than can be given to a 
review article. • 

As regards my pre-emption scheme, I venture to say that it 
has still to be fairly discussed and fairly tried. If it is of im- 
portance to prevent the transfers of land going on as hitherto 
quite beyond our control, I seb no way equally good of attaining 
that end. The whole reason of the proposal depends on ihe 
importance of the ofiject. If the importance is great, it is no 
answer to say thaC the Collector cannot do th^work. I have 
probably had as much experience of what Collectv^s can and 
cannot do as Mr. Connell has. A Collector in the North>West can 
manage a great ijiany# villages, and manage them well. If 
the work went beyond him, would of course be necessary to 
give him assistance. As to determining the purchase-money, 
the proposal never contemplated any interference with the maiket 
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value of land. I believe many of these objections arc chimerical. 
The embarrassed landowners would welcome the interference of 
Governirent. When the Collector takes an interest and succeeds 
in the management of villages, as more than one North-West 
Collector does, it is surprising to see how anxious men in diffi- 
culties are to put their estates under the Court of Wards, and 
how ready they af’e to Ijye on a small allowance, and to practice 
every economy with .the hope of esicaping from ruin. Nothing 
pleases the creditors better, in many instances, than to find a 
prospect of some arrangement being riiadc ; and they are often 
willing to reduce the rate of interest on cendition that the e.st£fto 
is put under the Court. If the Government could advance money 
for the purpose, it would be easy at th^s moment to take over 
not only with the consent, but at the earnest desire of the pro- 
prietors the estates of many old families who are fast going to the 
dogs. In many cases carefcil and economical management would 
restore their fortunes. But it is out of their own^'power to effect it. 
In several^, cases in the Nbrth-West Provinces money has been 
advanced by Government, and the debts of the proprietors are 
being paid off. 

If the estate was hopelessly Involved, and the purchase-money 
which others were ready to ^give was extravagantly large, I do 
not, and never did, advocate that Government shoijd alw^s buy 
it. But even in such cases, from a political pomt of view, the 
money might sometimes be well invested. I insisted strongly 
in proposing to .secure to Government a ri^dit of pre-emption, that 
it was a power wliich Government might newer exercise unless 
they wished, and that under my scheme they could never be 
Hivolved in any great failure. A few experiments would show 
•whether the proposal 'jvas practical or not. Mr. Connell, as well 
as other critics, has argued as if the right must always and 
of necessity be put in force. «; 

I still hope that we shall see this question of the compulsory 
transfer of land and the indebtedness of landowners dealt with in 
some large way, and not merely battered abqut with the small 
shot of political economists. Ifi the meanwhile, the North-West 
Revenue Act — by the clause whic^^ allows proprietors to be dis- 
qualified at their own request— has given us a great weapon for 
good. A liberal use of this clause will show us how far we can 
go with {advantage, and will probably lead to apother step forward. 

But I have ie/erstepped the limits which I had assigned to 
myself. i:;?ngratulate Mr. Connell on his book, which I trust 
will beTtead by every man in his own service and by every one who 
« takes an interest in Indian politics. * * 

C. H. T. CROSTHWAITE. 

I 
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T he narrative of the conquest of *Britain by the Saxons is 
well descriM by Gibbon as “ story tamiliar to the most 
illiterate, and obscure to the? most learned.*' The general reader 
who has acquired his l^iowledge of early English history from 
l^ume or Goldsmith, is usually under the impression that, within 
a very brief space of time after the death of Vortigern, the Saxons 
became undisputed, masters of the island, with the exception 
of the Highlands of Sbotland, Wales, and certain districts in 
Cornwall and Devon. He little imagines that the struggle for 
mastery was prosecuted for fully one hundred years, and even 
then terminated, in a great measjire, through the mutual dissen- 
sions and jealousfes of the British .Chiefs, rather than through 
any superior valour or military skill on tl\e part of *the Saxons. 

It was not until the middle of the sixth century that the present 
border counties of England and Scotland were finally subdued 
by the Angles, and that such of the Britons as still preferred free- 
dom servitude, were driven intd the mountainous districts west 
of the Severn.** Such little truth is there in the querulous calum- 
nies of the apocryphal Gildas, who stigmatises his countrymen 
as ‘‘an indolent and glotlfful race," incapable of forging as of 
wielding weapons of war,^nd altogether destitute of manly worth ! 
He uses indeed, v?ry similar language to characterise their long 
and desperate resistance to the Roman legionaries, who, as 
affirms, subjugated this uuwArlike, but taitWess, people not so 
much by fire and sword, and martial engines, like other nations, 
but by threats alone." In likS manner he declares that under 
that “ dfteitful lioness," Boadicea, “ their backs were their shields 
against their vai^quishers, and that they presented their necks 
to the Roman swords, whilst chill terror ran through every limb, 
and they stretched*out their hands to be bound like women ; so 
that it has become a proverb f!lr and wide that the Britons are 
neither brave in war nor faithful in time of peace." Fortunately 
for the military reputation of the early inhabitants of the 
British Isles there •remains the testimony of the Romans them- 
selves, who never failed to bear witness to the fiejee valodr of their 
undisciplined foes, whoso fearlessness of death thoj^scribed to 
a belief in the transmigration of souls. It is needless Jo look 
beyond the Annals or thf Agricola of Tacitus to be satisfied that 
the conquest of Britain by the Romans was ah achievement of ^ 
no ordinary difficulty, and scarcely less honorable to the conquered 
than to the conquerors. 
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Id the ease of the Saxons, however, there was a remarkable 
difference. The invaders were themselves utterly illiterate, and 
by the*' time they had acquired some knowledge of letters were 
little disposed to celebrate the prowess of their late enemies and 
still rebellious subjects, “Like the mighty men of valour who 
flourished prior to Aganremnon, Briton and Saxon alike have 
suffered from the^ lack *of sacred bards to sing of their gallant 
exploits in the brave days of old.” 'The Saxotis have fared even 
worse than the vanquished Britons, f^r in the latter days of the 
fatal struggle there shone forth among these a galaxy of rniustrgls, 
many of whose patriotic effusions hnvS come down to our own 
times. And yet wc find Milton longing for an opportunity to 
redress tlic wrong worked by Time’s ehfecing fingers, by rescuing 
from oblivion, or by inventing, the deeds of high ernprize accom- 
plished by Arthur and his adventurous knights: — 

Si(juaii(lo iridigcuas revocabo in carmine reges, 

“ Arturumque, etiam sub terris bella moventem ! 

Aiif dncari, iuviclm sociali foedere memo), 

JMaguanimoa hbroas et 0 ! luodo spiritus adsit, 

Fiangam Saxoiiias Britoiiiim sub Marte phalange^*! 

The early successes of thb Saxons wore, no doubt, largely 
attributable to the fact that. Maximus had drained Britain of 
lier warlike youth, and thereby laid the country open^to the 
devastations of the Piets and Scots. And before these terrible 
breaches in the anus- bearing populQtion could be repaired, the 
various coguato tribes ot Saxons, ADgleb^ and Jutes descended at 
different points of the coast, and by hard' fightii^ won the ground 
oil which tlkoy were encamped. But the chief source of weakness 
on the part of the islanders were th^‘ inopportune divisions which 
disunited their princes ^nd leaders. In the early part of the sixth 
century the northern jiorliou of England, and the southern and 
western districts of Scotland were governed by a numboj? of petty 
imlepcndeiit Ghieftams at perpetual feud with one another, who 
not unfrcquonlly gratified their private auimositie? by confederating 
themselves with the common enemy. A notable, instance of the 
horrible character of these intexnecine commotions is furnished by 
the battle of Ardevydd,* fought be, tween Gwcnddolau ap Ceidiaw 
Mcid Aeddaii Tredawg on tlieone side, and Rhydderch Hael, a Prince 
of Cumbria, on the other. The latter proved .victorious, but one 
of his folJowers fell by the hand of his owp uncle Merddin ap 

The battlp^f ArdoiycM in meu- four of Merlin Sylvester^s brothers, 
tioned Ifac Triads one of It may be here remarked that dd has 
the “thiee frivolous battle.s of the the sound of th in Men .’thus Merd- 
% Island of Britain,’' the cause of strife din is (ironoftneed Merthiu, which 
being a lark’s nest. Accoiding lo M. de la Villeniarqu6 distorts into 
lra<Utioii, 80,000 wairiors were slain, Merzyn. 

'Unong whom wiie Lweij.bluhm and 
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Morvryn — better known as Merlin Sylvester, or Celidonius, be- 
cause, being seized with frenzy on discovering what he had done, 
the unhappy bard wandered about the Caledonran forest until 
reclaimed by the gentle care of his twin-sister, Gwendydd, the 
mother of the ill-fated youth whom ho l*ad deprived of life. In 
honour of this Merddin, or Merlin, who must not be confounded 
with his Welsh namesake, Jeoffrey of* Monmouth composed a 
Latin poem, dedicated to B.6bert, Bishop of Lincoln, in which he 
describes with considerably spirit, though in rugged verse, the 
ins|jnity of the involuntary nepocide : — 

Et fugit ad sylvas, iiec vult fngieudo videri, 
lugrediturque uemiis. gaudetque latere sub ormis, 

Miratunine feras paficeutea gramiiia saltAa ; 

Niiuc has insequitur, iiuiic cursu preterit illas. 

Utitiir herbarimi radicibus, utitur Injibis; 

ULitiir arboreo fructu, morisque rubeti. 

Fit Sylvester,homo, quasi sylvis (feditus esset. 

M. de la Villemarqud, in his usual off-hand rppnncr, disftnisses the 
poems attributed to, the unfortunate Merddin as unworthy of 
notice, regarding them as the inventioys of a later age. There seems 
no reason, however, for denying him whatever credit may be 
due to b^s wearisome stanzas in praise of an orchard contain- 
ing appleV^^^s, which had been presented to him by his 
patron Gwenddolaii ap Ceidiaw. The poem is entitled ‘‘Avalle- 
nau/’ or the Apple* tree^, and consists# of as many stanzas as 
there were trees in the orcljard. According to Mr. Davies, the 
apparent meaning ts not the true one. Merlin, lie says, was the 
last of the Druids, his Gludstianity being strongly tinctured with* 
paganism, and thus, under tj^ pretence of euJogisiiig Gwenddo- 
lau’s munificence, he dilated on the mysteries of his order. The 
trees, we are assured, symbolised the constellations, wliile the 
apples are^the stars, just as the golden apples “ which Hercules 
procured from the garden of the Hesperidcs pointed at the science 
of astronomical divination.” It may be asked, indeed, what 
object could be gaisc^l by thus confusing knowledge and multi- 
plying words without wisdom? ‘If bardism had practically 
ceased to exist, to what purpose was it to arrange its symbols in 
rhythmical order, when there was no one left to interpret them ? 
But mere common-sense objections have little weight with such 
an ingenious theorist^hs the author of the “ Mj^thology* of the 
British Druids,” who discovers the most recondite ^^llusions in 
tlie simplest descriptions. ^ 

The other poems ascribed to Merlin are very likely apocryphal, 
though Mr. Davies acc*rc<lits him with the early portion of “ Hoia- 
i^au,” or Invocation to with a curious specimen of which 
he favours the unlearned public. It should be promised that pie 
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is ill this instance supposed to be a synonym for Druid, and that 
Merlin s intention was to* warn his brethren to flee from the per- 
secution of Rhydderch Hael, the champion of the Christian 
faith : — , . 

Attend,' little Pig, thou initiated Pig ! Burrow not witli thy snout on 
the top of the Hill. Bu»row in a secret hiding-place amongst the for- 
ests— a place which Vias iiottbeen noted by Rhydderch the Liberal, the cham- 
pion of the faith. Attend, little Pig!, It was necessary to depart—to 
avoid the hunters of the water-dwellings, if they should attempt to seize 
us— lest the persecution should come upon us, aud we should be seen. 
If we can but escape, we will not deplore our calamitous toil.” ^ 

Of all the petty rulers who stfove to the last to make head 
against the encroaching foreigners, none has been more enthusias- 
tically commemorated than Urien, I^rince of Reged, a district 
lying along the northern bank of the Humber. Tliis Chieftain s 
most formidable opponent was the celebrated Ida Flarnddwyn, or 

* Flame bearer, of the ancient*bards, who married a British lady 
named Bui\, unfavourably immortalised in the Triads as one of the 
three most unchacte women of the island of Britain. After 
defeating Ida on more than one occasion, the gallant Urien was 
treacherously slain by Llovau Llawddifro, or Llovau of the Hated 
Hand, who had been instigated to tho crime by Morgant, a neigh- 
bouring Chief, jealous of'Crien^s renown and iufluenrje. The 
untimely end of this patriotic prince was bittefly bewailed by 
his kinsman Llywarch H^n, the son of Elidir Lydnwyn, lord of 
A rgoed, and designated *in the Triads as one of the “three free 
and discontented guests of Arthurs Court^^' and also as one 
of the tliree counselling knights of the court of Arthur.” A 

* considerable number of Llywarch Hen'S poems are still extant, 

. . and were render(?d ixto English 'by Mr. William Owen, after- 
wards more generally known as Dr. Owen Pughe. After tlie 
death of his four and twenty sons, all decorated with the torques, 
who fell in defence of their native country, LlywarcTi Hen took 
refuge in Powys, at the court of Prince Cynddylan. Subsequently 
lie removed to Aber Cuawg in Montgomeryshire, and is said to 
have been buried in the Church of Llanvor,' at the patriarchal 
age of 1 oO. He was not, however, strictly speaking a bard, but 

, rather a Minstrel- Warrior, for b^rds proper were forbidden the 
use of arms, nor was it deemed becoming to draw a sword in 
their presence. The metre almost invariably employed by Lly Wc^cli 
was called thejibiban Milwr, or Warrior s T/iplet, and is chiefly 
remarkab\^r for its ^vere simplicity. His practice of repeating 
the same idea through several successive stanzas is, however, 
very trying to the taste of the present 4^7; which has little 
patience for monotones. 

The praises of Urien of Reged were chanted also by Taliesin, 
surnamed Pen of Beirdd, or Chief of the Bards. Seventy-eight 
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poems still exist, ascribed by Welsh scholars to this most in- 
comprehensible of poets. His muse, however, does not lack 
variety, and his effusions may be classified under many hehds — 
historical, mystical, eulogistic, elegiac, theological, and lyrical. 
Like Merlin, the' son of Morvryn, he appears to have leaned to the 
Druidical superstitions, while he must held to have rivalled 
Pytliagoras in his knowledge of his previous* impersonations, 
though many of his appearances upon earth were of a consider- 
ably less distinguished character than those claimed by the 
Samian sage. lie says of ifimself : — 

“^y lore has been disclf)s(^d in Hebrew. A second time was 
I formed. I have been a blue salmon ; I have been a dog ; I have 
Ixjen a stag ; I have been roebuck on the mountain ; 1 have 
been a stock of a tree ; I have been a spade ; I have been arf axe 
in the band ; I have been a pin in a forceps for a year and a half ; 
I have been a buck of a yellow hue jn^tbe act of feeding ; I have 
been a grain of the lA^rkites which vegetated on a hill ; and then 
the reaper placed mo in a smoky recess that I mighi be com- 
pelled freely to yield my corn, when subjeefed to tribulation. 
1 was received by a hen with red fangs and a divided crest” — and 
so on, to an intolerable length of nonsense. 

Not less enigmatical is his ^‘Priddeu Annwn,” or the spoils 
of Annwli,* a c^ose translation of which is given in Sharon Tur- 
ner's ** Vindication of the British Bards.” Annwn represents the 
Tartara regna, the land of shailows, whos/) king is one of the 
principal characters in tlie Mabinogi entitled “ Pw*yll Pendevig 
Dyved/* Another of* Taliesin’s mystical poems is named “ Kad 
Goddeu” or the Battle ^f the Trees, that is of intention^, designs, 
or devices. Mr. Davies discoverj^in this poem aiv allusion to the 
bardic alphabet, or language of the sages*, who employed as 
symbols of expression, sprigs, twigs, and leaves. Be that as it 
may, when Saliesin condescends to be intelligible, he frequently 
displays considera|)le powers of description and occasionally 
indulges in touches that liorder on the poetic. For instance, 
he likens the onslaught of his favourite hero Owain ap Urieu, tc 
“ the course of a meteor over the land," and of an array on the 
march he says, their sword-blades tinged with blue the wing' 
of the dawn." His verses in praise of O^ain of Reged ar< 
marked also with much fervour and breathe the very spirit o 
battle, as in his ^'Gwtylyh Gwenystrad.” ^ • 

According to the Haues Taliesin, the bard was .^exposed, i 
new l)orn babe, in a leather bag, and was discovered in a 'Salmon 
weir by Elffin, the son of Gwyddno Garanhir, King of Gwen 
er Monmouthshire. That* needy prince manifesting grievou 

* la it superftuoua to rerniud Ihe r«»ader that w in Welsh isprououncei 

like the Greek Omega. 
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disappointment at finding only a child when he hoped to have 
had a good haul of fish, the inspired habe apostrophised him in 
verse, bidding him not to despond for that he, though little, was 
richly gifted. “ Weak and small as I am on the foaming beach 
of the ocean, in the day of trouble I shall be’of more service 
to thee than three hundred salmon” And he fulfils this promise, 
for when Elffin is thrown Jn to prison by his uncle Macigwn Gwynedd, 
for asserting that he possessed the most virtuous wife and the most 
skilful bard in the whole world, Taliesin achieves his liberation by 
chanting some perfectly incomprehensible verses, aided by some 
utterly absurd miracles. At the same ticre it is quite clear that* the 
so-called translations of these ancient British poems arc for the 
more part mere guess-work, and at the l^est are so bald and literal 
that rtiey miss the spirit, the point, and even the real meaning of 
the originals. 

Taliesin was naturally dij>gusted with the new order of bards 
then springing up, who were in fact \Yanderiug minstrels, the 
forerunners 'of the Breton and Norman irouvh'es. He accuses 
them of leading lazy, useless, sensual lives, fomenting vice and 
discouraging virtue, fawning upon the rilih and turning their 
backs upon the poor. 

“ Minstrels,” he says persevere in their false custom. Immoral ditties 
are their delight. Vain and tasteless praise they recite. ^ Falselnftd at all 
times do they utter. Innocent persons they ridicule ; maVried women they 
destroy ; innocent virgins of Mary they corrupt. * * At night they 
get drunk; they sleep the d&y. In idleness without work they feed them- 
selves. The church they hate, and the tavern they frequent, With thieves 
and perjured fellows they associate. * * The birds fly, the lish swim, 
^bees coUect honey, worms crawl, everything travails and obtains its food, 
except minstrels and lazy useless thieves. I derMe neither song nor min- 
strelsy, for they werfc given by God fl^vd lighten thought, but him who 
abuses them by blasphemiug Jesus and Ilis service.” 

On (juitting Monmouthshire Taliesin appears to have proceeded 
to the Court of Urien of Reged, and is supposed to have died 
about the year 570 of the Christian era. Thele is some reason 
to believe that in his early manhood he was one of the pupils 
of Catwg, or Cadoc, the Wise* at Llanfeithan in Glamorganshire, 
where he became acquainted with Aneurin. Geoffrey of Mon- 
‘moutli in his “ Vita Merlini ” speaks of him as having visited 
Brittany and sat at the feet of Gildas : — 

% Venit etiam noviter de partibus Anuoricanis, 

Dthcia quo didicit sapientis dogmata Gildae, 

The evrJ^ce of Galfridus, however, is not always trustworthy, 
nor is the point of much importance, though it may be not 
without interest to inquire to whom he h.lluded under the name 
of Gildas the Wise. It is generally, perhaps universally, ad- 
mitted that Gildas was one of tlfe four-and -twenty sons of 
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Caw, a Strathcluyd Briton who fled from the Angles into 
North Wales, but subsequently settled in Glamorganshire, 
According to Gibbon, he was “ a monk who, in the plofound 
ignorance (rf human life, has presumed to exercise the office 
of historian/’ No doifbt there was d Oildas whose history 
obtained much favour in early times, but it is by no means 
certain that that identical history ha» been* handed down to 
the present day. The intenrnal evidence ‘is decidedly against 
such a conclusion, and irresistibly so if Gildas and Aneurin were 
one and the same person. Of Aneurin it is known that ho 
composed the oldest poenif e«tant after those of the classic writers, 
that he was present at the fatal battle of Cattraeth, and that he 
afterwards retired to Llanfeithan, and became a disciple of Catwg 
the Wise. He was, moreover, a native of the district of Gododin — 
whoso inhabitants were called by the Romans the Ottadini — 
and made common cause with his *neighbour and friend My- 
nyddawg, the Lord* of Eiddyn, or Edinburgh, against the Saxons 
and their British tributaries, or auxiliaries, from* Oeira and 
Bernicia. The inopportune hospitality of Mynyddawg proved 
the ruin of himself and his allies, Three hundred and sixty- 
three chieftains, wearing the torques^ feasted in Eiddyn preparatory 
to takii^ the field, and while yet Mnder the influence of mead 
were overpo welted and cut to pieces, with the exception of three, 
Aneurin ItieiiJg one of the survivors. It is probable that he wavS 
present in his bardic character as a herald, as he attributes his 
escape to his “ candid miise/' But, though he ^saved his life, 
he lost his liberty,* and was thrown into prison with fetters on 
his legs, and was otherwise maltreated. From this miserable 
condition he was at length r/?scued by tlve gallantry of Cenau, 
one of the brave but ill-fated sons of Llywarch Hen. Of his 
poem entitled “ Gododin,” only 97 stanzas remain, though it is 
supposed Ifl have consisted of 363, one for each 5hieftain who 
fought on that disastrous day, overcome by mead. Mr. Williams, 
indeed, endeavours to explain away Aneurin’s direct and simple 
statement of the fad, and refuses to believe that his heroes were 
a set of drunken barbarians. He also asserts that the battle 
began on a Tuesday and lasted the whole week, but he omit§ 
to adduce his proofs. Taliesin was evidently of opinion that 
the defeat of his coftntrymen was attributable to their excessive 
potations at Eiddyn) for he says: “With Mynyddawg ruinous 
became their btiverage ; long the cause 6f woe for the men of 
Cattraeth.” Nor can anything be more explicit than^Aneurin’s 
own words:— ^ , 

Men went to Cattraeth ; loquacioua were their hosts ; 

Pale mead had been the^r feast, and was their poison. 
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They liad th unk together the sparkling mead by the light of rushes 

Pleasant was its taste, long was its woe. 

l' •! * * * * 

In fair order round the banquet they feasted together : 

Wine, mead, and mirth they enjoyed, ' 

The ingenious Mr. Davies has, of course, his own peculiar 
ilieory on the Ru\)jcct the Gododin. It does not refer, he 
insists, to the battle" of Cattractli at all, but to the fabled 
massacre of the British nobles by ^Dengist at Stonehenge. 
Without pausing to examine the very suspicious testimony^ in 
favour of the almost incredible stony Velated by Nennius and 
idly adopted by -succeeding writers, it may suffice to remark 
that Aneurin himself could hardly Irave been present at a 
scene,*' which, if it ever occurred, must have taken place before 
he was born. Nevertheless we are informed that Gododin 
is not, in this instance, the' name of a district, but a compound 
word signifying “an uncpvercd temple,” “and consequently 
Stonehenge,*' while, Cattraeth is a corruption of Cadeiriaith, 
which, being interpreted, signiheth the La,nguage of the Chair 
of Presidency. Having enupciated this theory, Mr. Davies pro- 
ceeds to prove its correctness by translating the poem after his 
own fashion — but it is useless to waste further tiruo aijid space 
upon such elaborate fooling. The poem of Gododin obtained for 
its author the epithet of AJychdeyrn or Mcdcryn Beirdd, that is, 
the Monarch of Bards. «Welsh scholars, all agree in extolling its 
extraordinary merit — they disagree on,ly as to its meaning. Not 
one of them hesitates to style Aneurin, “ Gwawdrudd,” or him of 
<he ^‘Flowing Muse” — but no two coincide in the rendering of 
bis now obsolete dmtiqn. \ 

A poem in a different style, designated “ The Odes of the 
Months ” has also been set down lo Aneurin. The ode to October 
may be accepted as a fair example ; — ^ 

“ Penetrable ia tlie shelter ; yellow the tops of tMe birch ; solitary tho 
Biunmer dwelling ; full of fat tlie birds and the fish ; less and less the milk 
of the Cow and the Goat. Alas to him who merits ‘diograce by sin ! Peatli 
IS better than frequent extravagance. Three thiuga should follow every 
crime- fasting, i)rayer, and charity.'’ 

‘ It is now time to revert to the question of the assumed identity 
of the poet Aneurin with tho historian GikJas. It may at once 
be conaeded that Aneurin was not the fuithor of the doleful 
Jeremiad, “ Dd* Exc^lio Britannice,” nor of tj^e epistlo usually 
annexed /^iTthat har^h and stilted effusion of spleen. But it is 
not equally certain that he did not compose the history so highly 
praised by early chroniclers, but of whicli nol a fragment has been 
preserved. The Rev, Peter Roberts, indeed, suggests that the 
tiue history may have been suppr&ed by tho Romish priests 
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SO far as it lay in their power to do so, and the Do Excidio ’ 
substituted in its place. The style of. the latter work certainly 
does not merit the eulogy pronounced by Liliu^ Gyraldds, libra- 
rian to Pico de Miraudola, who praises the wonderfully easy 
stylo” of Gildas, a British poet, whose elegies he had read, 
William of Malmesbury, also, has a good word to say for tho 
ancient British historian: — ‘‘Gildas,” he writes, “ nerpio insiilsus 
Deque iufacetus historicus; ciii Brilanni dcbent si quid notitia) 
inter cseteras gentes habept.” Mr. Roberts further draws altcn- 
tiqp to the fact that tho only Briton who is mentioned witli 
commendation in the ‘^jfteiExcidio” is Aurelian Ambrosius, and 
then coupled with the remark that he was forte Rornanre 
gentis.” It must not he forgotten that at that time the Britisli 
Bishops held themselves independent of the See of Ronle. In 
their eyes the chief of the Apostles was not St. Peter, but 
St. John, neither did they pray jbo* saints or martyrs, while the 
veneration of the cross was regarded by them as an act o*f 
idolatry. The monks, however, looked to Ropie as tRefr fountain- 
head, and were over, striving to exalt her grandeur and supremacy 
at the cost of the independence pf their native land. Gildas 
himself calls Latin his native tongue, and almost invariably 
misintc^rprets the moaning of Bdtish names. He asserts, too, 
that there w^ce no native materials for a history of Britain 
beyond oral traditions, whereas Nennius expressly states in his 
preface that he had denved his information “ parti m majoriuu 
traditionibus, partim scriptis, partiin eiiam monimeiitis veteriun 
Britannim incolarum.” True, in the apology prefixed to the 
preface, he is made t« contradict himself by the assertion th;.ft 
“ uullani peritiam habuerun^ ne(|UG ullam • coraraemorationerii 
in libris posueruut," but there are strong grounds for suspecting 
that Nennius has been scarcely less tampered with than the 
genuine Gildas. It is not impossible that Mr. Roberts may have 
alighted upon the key to the mystery in his ingenious sugges- 
tion that the first six books of the manuscript brought over 
from Brittaj[iy by Walter Calenius, and translated by Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, was the real history* written by that ancient bard, 
and which would account for* the application of the epithef 
“ Sapiens ” to Gildas in bis “ Vita Merliui” 

For the rest, Aneurin is said to have, been treacherously 
murdered— a crimfe’ accounted among the three •accursed 
deeds of the island of Britain,” It is Also place:^ among the 
three accursed blows of the battle-axe.” Nennius, tt is worth 
observing, makes nq mention of Gildas in his allusion to the 
illustrious men of Arthur’s times. Though he has space to ' 
enumerate among them ’Jialliaiarn, of whom only two brief frag" 
meats remain ; Ciau, sunuamed Gweinchgaunt or Gwyngwu, 
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Taliesin, Llywarcli, and Aneuiio, he entirely passes over the name 
ot Gildas. if this were simply the monastic appellation of the 
bard oV Gododin, the omission would be natural enough, but 
otherwise it is difficult to account for his ignoring,one who, in 
the opinion of Lilius Gyraldus, was both a ' charming poet and a 
readable historian. " ^ 

Of the state of society in those times, but little information can 
be gathered from this’ brotherhood of hards. The battle and the 
banquet alone inspire their monotongius muse. Not a line is 
devoted to love, or to the delineation of female beauty. Swift 
steeds, and ashen spears, the sparkling; mead, and loquacious 
wariiors, constitute the chief topics of their song. Llywarcb, 
indeed, sympathises with the sisterly grief of Eurddyll, bewailing 
her heroic brother Urien, and Merddin is soothed by his twin- 
sister Gwendydd, whose soirdie had slain in the confusion of the 
melee, but these exceptiohs^fail to disprove the conclusion that 
women occupied a very humble position in* the social system 
of the ancfeiU Britons. A somewhat higher degree of civilization 
may have prevailed in the southern and,, midland parts of the 
island where the softening influences of the Roman occupation 
had left a more lusting impression than on sea-coasts invaded by 
Saxon pirates, or on the Northern Borders, harassed^ by the 
Piets and Scots. Gradually, however, the foatign barbarians 
advanced from point to point, after overcoming the fierce opposi- 
tion they encountered in the marhimci regions. Arthur’s death 
at Camlan, aud tlio terrible slaughter of the British on that 
decisive day, placed the Western and Southwestern districts at 
•the mercy of the invaders. The Midland states appear to have 
submitted, almost* wUhout striking a blow in assertion of their 
independence, but in tlfe mountains of Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land, and the Borderlands of Scotland, the ancient inhabitants 
maintained the unequal struggle through long year^f anarchy, 
until the death of Urien and his gallant son tOwain left them 
without leaders. The internal dissensions of the numerous 
petty chieftains who ruled each in his little ikcHated principality, 
without the faintest idea of patriotism, hastened on the work 
,of subjugation more rapidly aud completely than if thrice the 
number of Angles, Jutes, and Saxons had landed on the shores 
of the island. To conclude, in the words of the historian of Mon- 
mouthslfire, it may be imagined that a declining nation, divided 
into littlj^ommunitfes just emerging from pastoral life governed 
by hunters, and distracted aud enervated by visions of magic and 
superstition, was attacked under nunv^rous disadvantages by a 
military people having simple and effectual institutions, though 
much iuferioi in many of the arts of p^)ace.’' 

JAMES HUTTON. 



art. V11,-THE INDIAN OPIUM REVENUE; 

T he policy of the Government of India with reference to the 
supply of opiurfi grown in India and exported to meet 
the demand of consumers of the drug ip China, may be briefly 
described. » * 

India sends as much opium to China as the Chinese will take, 
and the Government of |ndia derives as much profit as possible 
from the transaction. 

’^here are two sources ^)f ^supply inJndia, m 2 ;;— -Opium grown 
in British India — in districts where the land is under the 
direct control of the Gcwernment ; and opium grown in Native 
States within the territories of native chiefs; and the method 
of deriving revenue from the export of opium from India 
differs according to the locality ,ii/ which it is grown. The 
Government monbpolises the growth, manufacture, and sal& 
of opium in British territory, deriving revenue from 4;he sale of 
fixed quantities of thp drug, at a profit on the cost of production, 
while the opium grown in Native States is subjected to au export- 
ation tax of Rs. 600 per chest, the growth, manufacture and 
quantity, as well as quality of the*driig exported being subject 
to no interference on the part of Government, 

In British territory where opium is grown under management, 
the drug is purchased from the cultivatcys in its raw state at a 
fixed rate of Rs. 5 per'ejer (2lb8.) It is then ‘made up into 
balls and packed irf chests, each chest containing 1 maund, 28 
seers, and 2 chittacks*of opium, or about 140lbs. Tlie Govern^ 
ment announces the numbe^ of chests ^it is intended to sell 
during the year, and auctiim sales are held accordingly at fixed ' 
periods. The annual average nhmber of chests thus sold for the 
last 10 y^ars is about 46,000, and the average price per chest 
sold by auction iqpy be taken at Rs. 1,400. The cost to Govern- 
ment of each chest is about Rs. 400, so that the profit by the sale 
is fairly estimated at X^lOO for every chest sold, or a nett revenue, 
in round numbers, of four million sterling. 

The details of the working* of this system, the manner of 
sowing and growing the plant, of purchasing, manufacturing, and 
selling the drug, are all duly set forth in published statistics 
and reports made by 'various Opium Agents to tl\p heads* of their 
department. There is no secret about itbe ways and means 
of deriving profit out of Bengal opium. The results of the 
year's crop, the number of chests exported, the price obtained 
at periodical sales, aVe afl stated, with methodical precision in ** 
Gazettes, Reports, and Statistics of, the districts concerned in the 
opium trade, so that it fs not Intended to notice here with 
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farther detail the system prevailing in Bengal for realizing 
revenue by the sale and export of opium. Malwa opium is 
more of a sealeci book, few are aware of the different interests 
that are concerned in its production and trade. It may therefore 
be worth while to consider this item of revenue as distinct from 
its counterpart in^ Bengal, before remarking upon the results of 
a combination of two systems so utterly dissimilar in application 
yet working in harmony and depending one upon the other for 
the production of such an important aiVlition to the revenue of 
the country. , 

The opium grown in Native States ^is known generally as 
Malwa opium, by far the greater portion of it being produced 
in the territories of the Maharajahs Sindia and Holkar and 
other chiefs of the Central India Agency. A considerable 
quantity is also grown in Oodeypore and some of the states of 
pajpootana bordering on* Malwa, but the whole produce of 
this part of the country is brought to one or other of the 
Government* scales , established at Oodeyporc, Rutlam, Oojcin, 
Dhar, or Indore, where it is weighed and a, pass duty of Rs. GOO 
per chest levied, before the .opium leaves Malwa for Bombay. 
Opium grown in the territory of the Gaikwar of Baroda is in 
the same manner brought to the scales at Ahmedabad and thence 
transmitted to Bombay, the average annual nwflrnber of chests 
weighed at Ahmedabad being about 1,200. The returns of weigh- 
ments made at Ahmedab«.d,Oodeypofe, Rutlam, Oojein, Dhar, and 
Indore, are included in the Malwa Opium Agency, and all these 
offices are under the direct supervision of t*lie Opium Agent in 
Malwa. ^ * 

Published returuo show the follo>Y^ng numbers of chests exported 
to China from the Malwa Opium Agency on payment of the pass 





No. of Clu'StH, 

Duty pfltl ® Ka. 
,COO per Cheat. 

1866-G7 

• « * 

... 29,2G0 

Rs. 1,75,56,000 

1867-68 


... 3G,I01 

2,16,60,600 

1868-69 


29,787 

„ 1,78,72,200 

1869-70 


... •35,828 

„ 2,14,96,800 

1870-71 


... 37,608 

„ 2,25,64,800 

1x71-72 


... 37,591 

• „ 2,S>6, 54,600 

1872-73 


... 42.688 

2,66,12,800 

1873-y 

t 

... 42,112 

„ 2,52,67,200 

1874.-75 


... 47,982 

„ 2,87,89,200 

1875-76 

... 

... 38,75:i 

, „ 2,32,51,800 


Total 

... 3.77,7,10 

„ 22,66,26,000 
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It will be seen that on an average the revenue from Malwa 
opium is about million sterling, and this, added to the four 
millions of revenue procured by sale of Bengal opium, gives a total 
average annual revenue of 6J millions. 

This is borne out by the marginal statement copied from the 
„ . ^ last Budget Estimate which gives the 

1 S 70 ^ 6 131 000 receipts* for the past eight 

1870- 71 ... 1 ] c’,032|000 y^ars. 

1871 - 72 ... „ 7,657,000 j In Malwa, Opium cultivation is very 

1872- 73 ... „ 6 , 871,000 popular, and notwithstanding that the 

"■ ” i^rade is tit'achcrous, prices fluctuating 

1875-76 ... „ 6,233,000 the demand Varying, the costly 

* preparations made for supply, the 
allurement of the chances of large profits easily turnea, and 
the stimulus given to the trade 4)y the spirit of specula- 
tion and gambling (alway.s strong in the native mind), are sp 
great, that if the* monopoly of the Government of India was 
withdrawn, it is probable trie the Native Spates woirtd increase 
the cultivation to a^i extent sufficient to meet the deficiency 
caused by the cessation of the supply from Beng.al. 

The sharers in the profits in Native States are many, 
and eapli is interested in the eittension of the trade. The 
native chief vho takes a high rent for opium land is the 
first concerned. Rents in Central India for irrigated land 
vary from Rs. 5 to Rs, 3p pet beegah,— while land under wheat 
and other food grains oijy brings in from 12 annas to Rs. 2, 
or at the most Rs,' 3 per beegali ; this is one of the greatest 
results of opium cultivation in Native States. The chief soured 
of revenue to a native chirrf is his laud, *In Malwa, which, 
includes the territories of tne Maharajal/s Sindia, Holkar and 
many other chiefs, opium haJ been the principal cause of the 
increase ol* revenue. 


Holkar’s land.#revenue of 55 lacs [£ 550 , 000 ), would soon 
revert to its old standard of 20 lacs, were it not for the rents he 
takes on opium ’l&nd, and the same remark applies equally to 
Si udia, whose rent-roll of 100 lacs '(one million sterling), would 
be enormously reduced were *opium cultivation to cease ; the, 
enhanced rents levied on opium land would be thus alto- 
gether curtailed, add all native chiefs, big or small, holding 
laud now under opium cultivation, would suffe« in sinlilar pro- 
per tion~the ruin of many would be the rebuilt. 

Again Holkar, Sindia, and other chiefs, derive a further benefit 
from opium in addition fo the profits secured by increased valua- ^ 
tion of land, in the shape of a tax taken on all opium leaving 
their territories. Sindia taj^es Rs. 24 on every chest as an export 
duty from Gwalior territory. Holkar, ut Indore, takes Rs. 12.i 
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so that to these chiefs the cultivation of opium involves the 
most sgrious questions of revenue. Sindia and Holkar, the chief 
gainers by the growth of the Poppy, may be said to have enlarged 
their revenues at least 50 per cent., owin^ entirely to .the climate 
and soil of their holdings* being favourable to the production of 
opium. , » 

The costs and profits ^f the cultivator in Native States terri- 
tory are difficult to estimate. Sir John Malcolm, in his Memoir 
of Central India, volume II, page 359, .fppendix No. VII, gives 
the following table showing the expenses, &c. of cultivating 900 
bcegah of opium, in a good, h tolerablt, ifnd a bad season : — 


Expenses. , 

. Ks. As. P. 

5 Seers of Opium Seed ... ... ... ... 0 9 0 

Manure, including coiiveya^fce ... ... ... 2 0 0 

Expenses of watching the crop ... ... ...4 0 0 

AVeeding, Ploughing, Sowing, &c. ... ...' ...600 

Gathei’Vig the Opium ... ... ... ...400 

Watering the Field ... ... ... ...6 0 0 

Oil for mixing with the juice of the Poppy • ... ... 1 0 0 

Kent ... 6 0 0 



Total 

... 29 

9 

0 

Receipts in a 

good 8easo7i. 

Ks. 

A. 

p. 

5 Seers of Opium ,... 

..« 

... 40 

0 

0 

Sale of Seed\ 3 Maunds ... 

... ^ ’ ... 

... 4 

0 

0 


* * 

44 

0 

0 

'Deduct expenses 

... « ... 

... 29 

9 

() 

« r 


14 

7 

0 

Deduct village dues , 


... 1 

8 

0 

Nett profit to cultivator 

... 

Tt: 12 

15 

0 

Receipts in a tolerable seasorf. 




^ Seers of Opium 


... 30 

0 

0 

Sale of Seed ... 

... 

... 2 

11 

0 



32 

11 

0 

Deduct expenses 

... ... 

... 31 

1 

0 

Nett^nrofit to cultivator 

... A. 

... 1 

10 

0 

AectipU in a 

; bad season. 




5 Seers Opium 

... ... 

... 20 

0 

0 

Seed .sold ... 


... 2 

0 

\- 

J.O.SS to cultivator 

... 

9 

1 

V 



31 

1 

0 
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But since the period of which Sir John Malcolm wrote, opium 
cultivation is more tlioroughly understood and the value of the 
drug has increased as has also the cost of cultivation. The average 
profits now realized on a beegah of opium land’ may be calcu- 
lated at Rs. 20 in a g 9 od year ; this may be increased to Rs. 25 
or Rs. 30, while in a bad year only Rs.* 10 or Rs. 15 can be 
made out of the same quantity of land. • ^ 

The rent of opium land in Malwa varies so much, and 
there are such great differences in the means which culti- 
vators have at their disposal, that it is impossible to esti- 
mojte accurately the average profits from cultivation. For 
instance, one man may* have to psJy only Rs. 5 rent for a 
beegah of opium land, another for the same area pays Rs. 20 
the rents varying accordhig to the rules in force in different 
Native States, — the rules or system of revenue collection varying 
again according to the taste or idiosyifcracy of the chief. Then, 
too, one man mayr have to dig a* well, which from the fact of 
the water being far from the surface and only to be got by blast- 
ing througli several feet of rock, will cosjb him a^ much as 
Rs. 1,000 ; while another more fortunate in his selection of a 
site will make an equally good well for Rs. 300 or Rs. 400, finding 
water within a few feet of the surface, and the soil easy of pene- 
tration., Great differences exist also*in the means of labour at the 
disposal of cul(fwators. A man with a large family can look for 
larger returns at less cost than one who has to hire labour 
throughout the operations ’necessary »for the growth of the 
opium crop. , 

There is another crop always obtainable from opium land. Tlie 
opium is only in the ground for 4 or 5 months, i.c., durmg Decern* 
ber, January, February, and Mmh, the san]c land is used during 
the rainy season — June, July, 'August, September and October for 
the production of a crop of mxikim (Indian Corn) which grows 
readily in*the manured soil of old opium fields, gives little or no 
trouble in cultivation, and is very remunerative. A maunee of 
mw/dv;, or 4801bs. of grain, is an average outturn for a beegah of 
opium land,;ind w/ll’sell for Rs. 12 or Rs. 15, and the profits of this 
crop, generally about Rs. 10 or 12, ftiustbe set down to the credit 
of the year’s transactions in addition to the profits secured by the 
opium. 

It may be well to mote the manner in which Malwa opium 
is grown, as exempiil^ing the amount of capita^ that l)a« first to 
be laid out, the labour and cost incurred il)y the cultivator and 
the advantages as well as the risks of the crop ; and it is in these 
questions of cultivation, rent, profit and loss, that tlie difference 
between the cultivafor in British territory and his brother in 
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!Malwa is most marked. One has everything found him ; land and 
capital to him are matters of no consideration ; his own labour is 
alone tailed for to produce his wealth, ; he is invited, urged 
and encouraged to grow opium on allotted ground ; he is entitled 
to advances of money to«meot his requirements, and he is assured 
of a fixed price for the raw mateiial produced. The other has 
everything on his heajj—the outlay for well, bullocks, imple- 
ments and manure— ‘the expenses .,of cultivation, the chances 
of climate as effecting the growth of the crop, and the fluctu- 
ations in the value of the outturn. Tlfe district of Malwa, where 
the country is from 1,300 to 2,000 feeit above the level of *che 
sea, — soil rich, temperature moderate, and water plentiful, is par- 
ticularly favourable to the cultivation ,of opium. The land pre- 
pared* is generally the thick, black loam known as cotton soil, it 
must be situated in close^ proximity to a well, or to the bund 
(or dam) of a tank, or river, as the greatest essential to the crop 
»is a regular and sufficient supply of water at fi«ed periods. High 
ground, epnemanded l)y a supply of water and having a gradual 
slope on all sides/ is the most favourable position for opium 
culture. As soon as theiaih crops have be<^n gathered, and wh^n 
the cold weather, which geimrally commences in ^^ovember, is at 
hand, operations are commeveed. The ground is first ploughed 
four times, if possible on four successive days — it i§ then llai rowed, 
the heavy clods of earth lying on the surface being carefully 
broken and pulverized Next, inanyre is applied, generally at the 
rate of from 10 to 12 cart loads an aOre, the ground is divided 
into squares of about 10 or 12 feet, separated .from each other by 
ridges of earth, the beds thus formed being in rows sloping from 
the rising ground whence comes the water supply. Channels are 
then dug to enable thfe water dra\^ from the well to run into and 
flood each of the square beds. These are so arranged that the cul- 
tivator can divert the course of the water from one ro^of beds to 
the next, by making or closing temporary openings in the channel. 
■When all these preliminaries are arranged, thb ground is flooded, 
and on the next day the opium seed is sown, scattered thickly over 
the prepared surface. Another inundation follows on the day 
after the sowing, and again seven or eight days afterwards. Tho 
* crop generally appears on the 8th or 10th day after the seed is 
sown. The first growth is thick and vigorous. When the plants 
have grown to the height of six or seven inches, and are thick 
with leaves, th6 beds are weeded, and at lea'st one-half or some- 
times as much as Iwo-thirds of the young plants are pulled out 
and thrown away. The strongest and healthiest only being left 
to grow to better size in the extra room thuj* made for them. 

After this the earth round the remaining plants is loosened to 
allow of their free growth. A fortnight later another watering 
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given, and again in a week more, by which time the plants are 
well grown, and the buds of the flower forming. When the 
flower opens no more water is given ; the flowor drops in a 
day or two, and the capsule remaining on the stalk gradually 
swells until' it has attained its full growth. The crop is then 
ready and the process of extracting the milky juice from the 
capsule commences. * • 

Each poppy-head or capsu\e is bled by means of an instrument 
like a three-pronged fork, the incisions pierce the outside coat of 
the capsule only sufficiently^ to allow the juice to exdde slowly. 
Ea^h poppy-head is thu^bled three spparate times; the incisions 
are generally made in the afternoon, and the jijice which exudes 
is collected the following morning. Only a small quantity is 
obtained from the incisions in each of the poppy-heads, and this 
portion of the process is the most tedious. One man working 
with the scraper from 7 to 10 AM. (thr> best time of the day for 
collecting the opium), will with cfifiiculty get together 3 or ^ 
ounces of chick (as the exuded juice is called). A^hen it is 
remembered that each poppy-head has to be bled three times 
and scraped as often, *it can be conceived tliat this method of 
collecting the opium juice entails a vast amount of labour. The 
juice taken off the capsules is , collected and thrown iiito 
earthen vessels where it is mixed with linseed-oil (in the propor- 
tion of two pa?ts. of oil to one of chick) to prevent evapora- 
tion. 

Here the cultivator’s* interest in ftie opium ceases. He 
sells the chick to fhe Buftniah at the rate of from Rs. 6 to Rs. 7 
per seer. The conditions most favourable to the growth of opium 
are clear, warm, sunny days^Avith little wind ; and cool, dewy 
nights. Rain always injures |/hc crop, beffting* down the young • 
plants and damaging the heads. , Frost, AvlJich is not at all excep- 
tional in lijjjlwa during the cold months, destroys the plant in one 
night, if it has not grown strong enough to resist the cold ; 
and Avhen the c^Jpsule is ripe for incision, rain causes the juice 
to dry,— cloudy weather prevents it exuding, and strong winds 
injure by causing’ the pods or capsules to knock one against 
the other. 

In spite of all that is said against the cultivation of opium,* 
Uiere are yet some^ points Avhich may be urged, if not in its 
favour, at any rate, as apologies for its existence. Opium is 
one of the best erdps for the cultivator ; — the* returns from it 
are large and quickly made, and the land,* after the opium crop 
is removed, is available for another (cereal) crop during the year. 
The wells that havg be^n sunk consequent on the increased ^ 
attention to the cultivation of opium, have greatly improved 
the condition of the country. Wells ensure safety from the 
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results of bad seasons, and improve the appliances for agriculture 
of the, people ^of the country, besides bettering the sanitary 
condition of villages. In India the value of water cannot be 
over-estimated, and the wells, tanks, and dams built originally 
in the cause of opium “have proved beneficial in many other 
ways. , *- 

Sugar-cane is grown iti large quantities in land precisely similar 
in its conditions to that best adapted for opium ; and it is 
noteworthy, that where opium is most grown, there also sugar-cane 
will be found in the greatest quantities. Frequently the two are 
to be seen maturing side by’side, and ran'der the care and culture of 
the same peasant; and supposing that the trade in opium were 
suddenly to collapse, an event frequcntly and strenuously predicted 
by financial alarmists, however heavily the blow might fall on 
Government, in places where it has assumed the monopoly of 
the trade, it is satisfactory to* think that the cultivator at least 
would not be a heavy looser, for after the shock caused by the 
depreciation of opi\im, and the consequent loss to him on one 
year s crop, he would still . have water and a prepared soil to his 
band for the growth, in Uie following season, of an equally 
profitable crop. In Malwa sugar-cane and opium are the only 
crops for which the land is manured, the black soil is so rich 
as to be able to produce the usual cereal cropi. of the country 
for 30 successive years without deterioration. 

The Bunniah, or local dealer, ^ having purchased the chick 
from the cultivator, prepares it for , market. It is tied up in 
lumps of from 25lbs. to 501 bs. in weight, and*’hung in double bags 
* of sheeting" cloth in a closed and dark room, so as to avoid air 
and light ; while, thq spare linseed-oil with which the chick is 
mixed, is allowed to« drop throug\i. The bags are allowed to 
remain suspended for a month 6r six weeks, during which period 
all the oil that can be separated comes away ; they ar^ then taken 
down and their contents emptied into large ^ats from 10 to 15 
feet in diameter. In these the opium is mixed together and worked 
up with the hand, until having acquired an uniform color and consis- 
tence throughout, it becometj tough and capable of being formed 
into masses. It is then rolled iato balls weighing about lOoz. or 
1 2oz. each ; these being thrown as they are formed into baskets full 
of the chaff of the seed pods and dried opium leaves, in course of 
time harden until firm enough to admit Of being packed. The 
opium is now ready for market, and is sold by the dhurrie, 
2 . e., 5 seers (lOlbs.). The average price per dAurrie in Malwa 
is from Rs, 40 to Rs, 70, varying in relation to the existing 
price in China. This simple process' of manufacture contrasts 
with the costly preparations of the drug in Bengal. The difference 
is by no means marked when the Be'ngal and Malwa opium meet 
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ia the China market ; the demand for one is as great as for the 
other, and for purity, strength and flavour Mahva opium, made 
as it is in the most primitive and simple fashion, holds its* own in 
spite of the extra care and expense devoted to the manipulation 
of the Bengal drug. The fact is that Miilwa opium depends entirely 
upon its purity, and the merchants kno^ying this, are careful that 
the trade is kept up to the mark, so tljat no*adulteraded opium 
is ever sent from Malwa to •China. 

The opium purchased by merchants from the local m^anufacturers 
is kept stored in chests containing about the amount on which duty 
is charged, i. e., 140ll)S! -^oz, and «as advices are received from 
Bombay of the demand for the drug, is brought to the scales 
where it is weighed, and the duty per chest collected by Govern- 
mer»t officers. • 

The method of weighing opium ^nd collecting the duty is as 
follows : — ^ * 

The merchant* presents a memorandum showing the numWbr 
of chests he wishes to send to fioiobay, at the *^100 time he 
gives to the office of collection, hooudees*, or bills payable at 
sight, in Bombay for the whole number of chests he wishes to 
despatch. Tim chests are received, and after being counted and 
numbered, a proportion of 10 percent, of the whole consignment 
is sele*cted aUjiazard, and the contents of these are weighed, their 
actual weight being the standard by which the average of the 
whole consignment is estimated. In illustration of this,— a mcr- 
cliaut wishes to send 100 chests from Indore to •Bombay for ex- 
port to China. •He fir^it gives a memorandum showing the num- 
ber of chests he has t^o send (100), accompained by hoondees ^n 
stamped paper for Ks. 60,000,(at Rs. 600 per^ chest). The chests 
are then received into the Government go^own or \veighing-house, 
where each chest is numbered fcom 1 to 100, The officer in charge 
of the office selects 10 chests (say Nos. 42 to 51), which are 
opened in his presence and carefully weight'd. At 1401bs. 4oz. 
(the amount allowed for each chest) the proper weight of 
these ten ches(s.is 1,402§U)S., but on weighinent we will sup- 
pose they 'are found to aggregate l,407Jlbs., or 51bs. more than 
the allowance. The average foi; the whole consignment is calculated 
on this basis, and 501bs. are withdrawn from one of the chests 
• weighed, the opiu;n returned to its owner, but is not allowed to 
be included in the oonsignment. In the same way, if the actual 
weight of the ten*selected chests is less than the amount allowed, 
the merchant is permitted to make good the deficiency in similar 
proportions. The object being to obtain an average throughout 
the consignment of» 140ibs. 4oz. per chest. 

The cost of collecting revenue from opium in British India 
has been estimated at ifwo millions sterling yearly, the return 
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shown being only of net revenue. Of the duty levied on Malwa 
opium the whole may be considered net revenue. The annual 
cost of Qollection.is about Rs. 14,580, and on the 88,753 chests 
which passed the scales during 1875-76, the stamp duty on the 
hoondees alone realized Rs. 1 5,040. , 

The action of Government in monopolizing so large a portion 
of India's supply qf opiilm to meet the demands of China is 
open to remark. Chi pa dkn only consume a certain amount of 
opium in the year, and when Government appropriates to itself the 
right of providing two-thirds of that supply, it naturally represses 
the export of opium grown in Native ^tates ; for the amount 
Malwa sends to China must* be regulated by the demands of 
China, less the supply which the Government of India determines 
to mak§, and so, while the revenue from British opium is tolerably 
certain, the Malwa contribution is fluctuating and dependent on 
the changing demand in Chi^ia. 

.The remedy for this would be to abolish the Gpvernment mono- 
poly, and so place the export^duty on all opium from India on the 
footing of k regulated pass fee per chest. But licre arises a 
difficulty. Taking the total number of chests ‘supplied to China as 
83,000, of which Government supplies 48,000, at a net profit of 
.^100 per chest, and Native States 35,000 on the payment of 
Rs. COO per chest, the total revenue realized is i’C, 900,000 ; but 
assuming that 83,000 chests is the limit of the deniand of China, 
it is obvious that by fixing the system throughout India on the 
pass duty of Rs.^600 per chest, Government would be a loser to the 
amount of £1,920,000, or at the rate of a(?40 per chest on the 
opium grown in British territory. So that to ensure Government 
against a severe loss of revenue, an increase tn the standard of pass 
duty would be necessary. Supposiijg the rate to be raised from 
Rs. 600 to Rs. 700 per* chest throughout India (the monopoly 
being abolished, and the number of chests supplied to China con- 
tinuing at 83,000), the revenue would be cP5,8 10,000, stilT consider- 
ably less than the duty now collected. c 

The question depends upon the price of opium in China, and 
the following table shows how this varies 

During 1869 the price per chest was from 615 Dollars, the 
lowest quotation (in August),* to 727 Dollars, the highest (in 
March). 

In,, 1870 the price varied from 627i D.ollars (in April), to 
B80 Dollars fin August and September), 

In 1871 from 622 Dollars (in January), to 675 Dollars (in 
September) . 

In 1872 from 565 Dollars (in Decembei^; to 630 Dollars (in 
lanuary and February). 
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In 1873 from 550 Dollars (in January), to GOO Dollars (in 
March and May). 

In 1874 from 595 Dollars (in February), Ito 620 Dollars (in 
January). 

In 1875 from 540 Dollars (in January), to 605 Dollars (in 
October). “ » 

So that it would be rash to calculate* on any average greater 
than 600 Dollars per chest as a continuance ; or taking the China 
Dollar at Ks. 2-4-0 the p/ice in China at 600 Dollars per chest 
\^uld be Es. 1,350. .» ^ 

It has been shown that a chest of British Indian opium costs 
Government,, when brought to auction at Calcutta, Rs. 400, and 
adding to this Rs. 700 duty and Rs. 100 freight and insurance to 
China, there would still be, a profit oyis. 150 to the seller in China 
or a little more than 1 1 per cent. » 

But this concerns opium manufactured within easy access by 
rail of the port of exportation. It is easy to uixl^rstand that 
opium grown in the wilds of Malwa, carted 'through many miles 
of country (taxed b^ each Native State through which it passes), 
through Indore to the rail, and *so on to Bombay, would not 
pay either the merchant or the cultivator at this rate. 

Agjfln if tl^e monopoly were to be gradually relinquished and 
the pass duty gradually raised, the change should be commenced 
when the price of opium in. China is showing a tendency to rise, 
whereas the experience of the past four or five years shows, that 
the increase in th« supply of opium has so far satisfied the de- 
mand as to materially depreciate the drug in China. » . 

Much may be sa*id of ^le quantity of opium grown in 
China itself, and though thevquality is ktiowh to be inferior to 
that grown in India, still »the cultivation of the plant, in 
whateve?*^ degree it is carried on, must affect the quantity 
required from external sources. However the question is viewed, 
it appears that ifnder existing circumstances, India cannot alter 
her opium policy^ \yithout causing such an injury to her financial 
position, as she could by no meansi afford to bear. Of the pro- 
babilities of what might Lave been, had the system been different 
from the first, it is useless to speak. Doubtless if the Govera- 
• ment of India had priginated its system of export duty on opium, 
by a regulated tax on every chest that left the country,^ indepen- 
dent of the territory in which it was^ produced, the opium 
revenue might have been as large as it now is, and the Government 
would certainly have held a more dignified position as regards it. 
interest in the tra^le ; for the encouragement of the growth of 
plant which is valueless e.xcept as producing an intoxicating drug, 
the eflfoits that have to be -made, sometimes at the cost of large 
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sums of mouey spent in advances held out as a tempting bait to 
cultivators, to increase the amount of cultivation or to retain it 
to the extent wbich it is considered will be sufficient to meet 
requirements, and the imputation that India trims the opium 
market in China, and £01903 . a vice upoi\ the Cliinose, are all 
matters of which the administration of India would be relieved 
with advantage. iThe present action of Government naturally 
stimulates the growtli^anfi export of opium. Under a regulated 
system of pass duty this would be changed ; tlie imposition of a 
heavy tax on the opium sent to China ivould have at least the 
appearance of a repression rather than ap encouragement of t,\ie 
trade. ' ^ 

The effect of a limit on the area of poppy culture in British 
territory has been to make the Ndtive States of Malwa 
(Gwalior, Indore, Oodeypore, Rutlam, Jowra, Jhallawar and 
Banswarra) gardens of weallh. It lias changed the scanty subsis- 
tence of petty chiefs, Tliakoofa and Zemindars ipto large incomes. 
Every villager now has hiS plot of opium ground, of which, with 
high cultivation and three months’ labour, the produce is sufficient 
to maintain his family for® the season. 'The soil, which in 
British India, where the grow.th of the poppy is prohibited, lets 
at Rs. 2 a beegah, in the territories of Sindia and Holkar, com- 
mands from Rs. 20 to Rs. * 30. The land revenue oi these 
Native States is entirely dependent on opium. II the Govern- 
ment of India abolished its monopoly and allowed the poppy the 
same freedom a^s wheat 01* grain, there would be a crash in the 
revenues of the great chiefs.^ The ophim produced in Bengal, 
even now stands in higher estimation in China than the Malwa 
grown opium. Free cultivation there \)y the withdrawal of 
Government interfevenoe, would tenli^to pre.ss Malwa hard, and at 
once bring the land rental to the average of that in British India. 
The competition that as a natural consequence would ensue, 
would, for some time to come, paralyse the chiefs Jhd people 
of Native States. « 

In Malwa as things are, opium makes the land 12 or 15 
times more valuable than it would be for other produce, and 
irrespective of the revenue which chiefs derive from opium- 
bearing land, they realize an excis6 on the drug, after manufacture 
and before it reaches Britiuh ground, varying from 12 to 25 
per cent, on its value. Any radical change* in a system which 
produces* such re3<ults would shake the prosperRy of India. 

One of the chief fesults to India of the opium policy, is 
the increase in the amount of land under opium cultivation, 
both in British territory and in Native Spates. In 1865 the area 
of land in Bengal and the North-Western ^Provinces devoted to 
the growth of the poppy was 4:34;, 5^5 acres. In 1872 it bad 
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extended to 557,067 acres, being an increase of 122,552 acres 
in 7 years. In 1868 Government determined to limit the total 
aiea of land for opium cultivation to 790,500 beegahs T[or 494, 
062 acres),. the extent at that time under opium being 762,989 
beegaliB (or 27,511 bee^ahs less); but ^he returns of 1872 show, 
that in that year 63,005 acres or 100,804, beegahs beyond the limit 
which Government had assigned itself in 186S were appropriated 
for opium. 

These statistics provc^ not only that a large quantity of land 
is under opium cultivation, but also that the area taken up, has 
year by year, greatly iLfcr^jased in spite of decrees to the contrary. 

No precise estimate can be formed of the area .of land in Native 
States under poppy, but taking the yearly yield of opium at 
the rate of the number of chests exported, assuming that the 
average number of chests is 35,00Q, and that the average yield 
per becgah is 8 seers (each chest containing 70 seers or 1401hs.), 
we have 305,000 beegahs, or 1 90,625 acres as the area undet 
opium, that is about one4bird of the* total (557,067 ncres) area 
of land in Bengal and the North-Western Provinces devoted to this 
purpose. The total’ area of poppy cultivation in India under 
this calculation is 747,692 acres. * A very large quantity, of 
Malwa opium is consumed in India, and it is generally the case 
that of one year’s out-turn little more than half is exported, so 
that although the exported opium is produced from the cultiva- ' 
tion of 747,692 acres, the whole area of land in India assigned 
for the crop is unquestionably larger. But this is a matter of 
internal economy, und can bardly be considered a result of the 
policy of the export of ppium. • , 

It occurs to any one who studies the question of the food-supply 
of India, that so large an aria being devdted'to the growth of a- 
noxious drug, to the exclusion of food-grain, must cause an 
increase ta*the price of food ; and it is a fact that prices have 
risen greatly during the last 10 or 12 years, not so much in the 
British territory of Bengal and the North-Western Provinces, but 
to a great, extent in the Native States of Central India where 
Malwa opium has become the chief object of cultivation. But 
there are other causes besides the increased cultivation of opium 
which may be assigned for the rise in prices; and defenders 
•of the trade may vith justice accuse cotton of doing as much 
damage to the out-turn of food-grains in India as opiuiq,^for a 
larger area is sown with cotton than with tj^e poppy. 

Of the profit to all in India concerned in the trade there can 
he no doubt. In British India the cultivators profit by the 
growth, the rate which Government purchases the raw, 
opium from them (Rs. 5 per seer), gives a considerable balance 
beyond the cost of produition, and the readiness with which 
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cultivators have taken up the large area of land now covered 
with poppy^ proves that to them at any rate, the crop is 
popular and remunerative. The system instituted by Govern- 
ment of advancing money at easy rates is tempting, and accounts 
in some measure for the readiness with which the cultivation has 
been extended. Xlie supervision of the growth and manufacture 
of the drug affords emp*ioyment to a large number of men ; and 
the fact that, on an average, 2 millions sterling are annually 
expended in the collection of the net revenue derived from British 
opium, shows how much is distributed ^ among all classes by tplie 
crop, its collection, manufacture, and eiport. 

The result to China of the British opium policy is the increased 
amount of the drug which is year by*' year sent from India to 
supply the wants of the Chinese. 

Dr. Balfour's Cyclopa3dia*of India contains the following : — 

♦' China cannot be said to have indulged long in the vice of opium-eating or 
smoking. Allrthe early writers oh that country are silent as to its use except 
in medicine*. During the reign of the Emperor Kein Ling, who reigned 
from 1733 to 1796, a tariff was regularly established, and the duty fixed at 
3 Taels for 100 Catties, and 2 Taels, 4 Maie, and 5 Candarines for fees. 
Previous to 1767 the number of chests imported did not exceed 200 yearly. 
In 1773 the East India Company ,made their first venture in opium, and iu 
1796 it was declared a crime to smoke opium. ^ 

Since then in spite of pains and penalties, edicts and wanfthgs, the consump- 
tion increased until in 1837 it had reached the enormous extent of 40,000 
chests, valued at 25 millions qf Dollars.” « 

Since 1837 fhe amount of opium siipplied by ludia to China 
has been more than doubled. Tlie yearly average may now be 
computed a‘s between 80,000 and 90,000 ehests, or at the rate of 
140lbs. per chest, in rqund number 12 million pounds of opium. 

The use of opium in. India has gr6wn very general, the abuse of 
it has been practised for mauj years by the natives of Kaj- 
pootana as well as Assam, yet the deleterious resultsTif the drug 
are by no means marked. The race of nativi^s has not deteri- 
orated, and it is an admitted fact that Rajpoots and Sikhs who 
have, in the history of India, proved themselves the best 
men of the country, are descefnded from a long line of opium- 
eaters. And though it may be well urged that the Chinese would 
*be better without opium, it may be said on the other hand, *‘ifc 
has not done them much harm as yet, and we have tried their 
capabilities of consumption to the best of bur ability during the 
last 30 or 40 years.'’ i 

Every country probably has its national vice, and China may 
say, when twitted with the fact, that she supplies one-seventh of 
. the revenue of the Governttient of India by her demand for an 
intoxicating drug, that she has not yet reached the standard of 
vice attained by the nation which, in bne year, contrived to drink 
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itself clear of the sum awarded to America by tlie Geneva Arbi- 
tratiori. 

As regards the charge against opium, that it is»au inceAtive to 
crime, Sir Benjamin Brodie writes; — 

The effect of opium when taken ink) the stomach, is not to 
stimulate but to soothe the nervous system.” A man under the 
effect of an over-dose of opium is usel(jss, arM unable to exert 
eitber his physical or mential powers, but be is not mischievous, 
and is less liable to commit violent crime than a man inflamed 
with drink. • * 

•To summarise briefly * — India supplies China with an intoxi- 
cating drug, and is urged thereto by the fact that a largo revenue 
is derived by the export yf opium from India to China. 

The growth of opium receives encouragement and «upport 
from the Government of India in (j^rtain Provinces where the 
monopoly of the trade remains int the bands of Government. 
The objection token to this me*an8 of collecting revenue as 
compared with the system of a rCgulated pass duiy^adopted in 
another portion of India, is valid, but if the system were changed, 
the quantity of opim’n sent to China would probably remain tiro 
same, Government being a loser Ho the extent of about i?4() on 
every chest exported from British .territory. The cultivation of 
opium 4ias nok seriously injured the agricultural prospects of the 
country, and ttiere is a great deal to be said of the advantages 
gained from the growth of t^ie crop, by those who have the best 
right to the interests of the land. The Chinese consume opium 
to a great extent, Uic use Af the drug is general both in India and 
in China ; the abuse of it is rare in both countries, and the re- 
sults far from alarming, while ^ as a source of revenue to India, 
the tax ou opium though siibjcct to great fluctuation, and conse- 
quently a precarious item of Bijdget Estiniate, has proved itself a 
substantLoJL aid, increasing year by year in power. It supplies 
her with nearly onc-seventh of her revenue and saves the 
people from taxation to the amount of more than six millions 
sterling, ^ 

When Mr. Pease, M. P. advertised in nearly all the newspapers 
at home and abroad bis offer of prizes of J^200 and i'lOO for 
tbc best and second best Essays on British Opium Policy an«l 
•its results to India and China, lie would have been more just 
to those whom be invited to expend time and tissue in com- 
mitting to paper Iheir thoughts ou the subjiJCt, and he would 
have saved tlie three adjudicators appointed by him to test the 
value of the Essays submitted, much weary plodding through 
reams of manuscript, Jiad he added to bis advertisement 
note to the effect ; that — Nothing but an attack upon 
fhe present policy, would be regarded “ as qualifying for 
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** either prize.’' The result of the adjudication showed that a 
denunciation of the policy was really all that was wanted. 
Writers under the noma de plume of Let Providence Provide 
and Fiat Juatitia gained the prizes, and those who submitted 
Essays not entirely in the spirit which ' Mr. Pease wished to 
invoke, had the 5p.tisfaction of learning, after nearly two years 
of waiting for the results of the adjudication, that the writer of 
the Essay which gained the first prize was a gentleman connected 
with Colonial Emigration, and that j[.he Reverend gentleman 
whose labours had gained the second prize was the Secretary 
of the Society for the Suppression of ‘the Opium Trade. Let 
Providence Provide ! what could have been the song sung to 
this tune? Was It a request that Providence would provide 
opium ‘for the Chinese, or a supplication that the same power 
would contribute 6J million?; sterling every year to the revenues 
of the Government of India?* 

The common-sense view .of the question at hny rate embraces 
both of these considerations, and does not admit of maudlin 
sentiment alone. Lot principles of right ?tnd wrong be duly 
weighed, but at the same time let not facts be overlooked ; if 
it is determined in the cause of philanthropy to condemn the 
export of opium from India "to China, let it be at the same time 
arranged, in the cause of justice, to compensate th^)3e who would 
be more injured by the cessation of the trade, than the Chinese 
have been by its continuance duiiug ^inany years. Give the 
Government of India millions sterling annually, Mr. Pease, 
spend another couple of millions in compensdting those who are 
BOW gaining a livelihood by the growtli 4 . of the plant and the 
manufacture of tbe drug in Leugal and the North-Western 
' Provinces ; put your hands into your pockets for another 5 "early 
dole of 4 or 5 millions for like cc^.npensatioi» to the Chiefs and 
people of Malwa, and then you will have right wj well as 
reason on your side, when you next beseech Pariyirnent to abolish 
the opium trade between India and China. 

In the foregoing pages some of the material considerations of the 
question have been advanced, ^nd attention has especially been 
drawn to the results to Malwa of the growth of the poppy and 
Ihe trade in opium. It should not be forgotten that among the many 
obligations of the Government of India, the 'rights and interestsT 
of Native States, ^their inhabitants and thei^;. rulers, demand a 
large share of attention. If there is delicate ground in India, it 
is to be found in territories ruled over by native Chiefs, whose 
relations with the Paramount Power are peculiar when they are not 
‘ vague ; and such questions as the aboliticM of % trade which affects 
Native States to the extent that Malwa is interested in opium, 
cannot be taken up and disposed of without the consideration 
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due to a measure which involves political as well as material 
rights. The opium revenue is derived from a trade which rightly 
or wrongly has been carried on with increasing vigour during 
the past years : putting aside all reflections on the immense 
aid that has been afforded to the administration of the country 
by the revenue thus collected, and of • the financial difficulties 
which would spring from the loss of millions in a Budget of 
50 millions, we have still ‘to consider th4 principles of justice 
which would be involvec^ if native Chiefs found tha(j the trade 
wjiich had swelled their laud revenues from small pittances to 
large incomes, was siAld^nly to collapse. The point for con- 
sideration is not only whether the Chinese would be better without 
opium— the trade has grown upon India, until like Sindbad’s old 
man of the sea, it is impossible to shake it off. With resources 
stretched to their finest point, the expenditure is barely within 
receipts. A loss of 6^ millions coiJd*only be met by Government, 
by a tax which, hs experience has, shown, is one of the molt 
distasteful and unsatisfactory administrative measdres that has 
ever been introduced into India., Much 'as wo deplore the 
insatiable appetite of the Chinaman for the drug, and deeply as 
we regret the fact that we taught him to crave for it, we must 
not forget what the growth of poppy has done for Native States, 
and wfiat the •Results of the past 50 years are to them. 

When the Maharajas Sindia and Holkar produce sums of 2J 
millions sterling on 4 per cent, loan for Railway extensions in their 
territories, a tribute of (hanks is certainly due to opium, for to 
opium the Chiefs* owe tlieir land revenue, which year by year 
has rapidly increased, and so enabled them to amass’great wealfji, 
A measure which would entail, financial difficujty on the Govern- 
ment of India, would force financial ru{n on Native States ; and 
in addition to the other troublvss which India would encounter, 
she would* have to devise means for ridding herself of the 
spectacle of a g^pup of native Chiefs dependent upon her for 
support, ruined by the cessation of a trade which has raised 
them from indigence to wealth, and which has for half a century 
been carried on with the support* and encouragement of Govern- 
ment, with great advantage to India, and with no palpably evil 
results to China. 


D. W. K. B. 



Akt. VII.-THE INDIAN POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 

4 ' 

]. Resolution by the Oovernment of India in the Foreign 
Departmenif No. 1899 ; dated '22nd Augnst 1873. 

2. Notification by the Govcrmnent- of India in the Foreign 
Department, No. 223; dated 215^ January 187^. 

W E still remember the surprise withjvhich one day, long ago 
in England, we gbiriced through some article or pamphlet 
in which it was absolutely taken for granted that these Eastern 
subjeclg of ours, loving a foreign better‘Yhan a native rule, would 
not for the world see the sovereignty over them pass fiom the 
glorious Company of MercP;ants trading with the East Indies to 
t,he grandest Maharaja or Sh^Iiinshk that ever^ washed the feet 
of BrahmanwS, or led the armies of Islam to victory. What an 
unnatural people ; what an extraordinary preference ; and what a 
very proper field for occupation does India in that case certainly 
present to a pious and moral nation like our own, were some of 
the reHections which the perusal of that essay suggested. And yet 
if the matter had been inquiied into, it would soon have appeared 
that, even at the period in question, that is any timf^’ between five 
and twenty years and half a century ago, unlielievers were abroad 
who doubted whether the people of this, country really cherished 
any such sentiments as those thus sonvjtiines , ascribed to them. 
Take, for example, the following, from the pen of one of the most 
afiniable and philosphical observers who •have ever made India 
their study, narnel}, Bishop HebdV. The passage occurs in his 
Lordship's well-known ‘‘ Narrative of a Journey through the Upper 
Provinces of India," in 1824-25, (vol. i, pages 404-5 j, and was sug- 
gested by the anarchy and oppression which met hi.s*cyc during 
his progress through the kingdom of Oudh : — t 

“ I asked if the people thii.s oppre.ssed dedred, as I kaj been assured they 
did, to be placed under Kuglish ^government. Captain Lockett said tb.it 
lie had heard the same thing : but, on his way this year to Lucknow, and 
conversing, as bis admirable kuowledgl3 of Hindustani enables him to do, 
lamiliarly with the Sowars who accompanied him, who spoke out, like all 
the rest of their countrymen, on the weakness of the. king and the wicked- 
ness of th^ Government, he fairly put the question to them : when the 
Jamadar, joining his hands, said with great fervency, Miserable as we are, 
of all miseiies, keep us fifcm that.” “ Why so,” said Captain Lockitt, “ aie 
not our people far better governed”? “ Yes,’' was the answer, “but the 
name of Oude, and the honour of our nation would be at an end.” There 
are indeed many leasons why high-born and ambitious men must be exceed- 
ingly avers*' to our rule ; but the preceding expression of one in humble 
lank, ^avouia of more national feeling ijud personal frankness than 
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always met with in India. He was a soldier, however, and a' Musalman, 
who spoke thus. A Hindu mint might have answered dilFerentl,^, and it 
is possible tliat both accounts may be true : though this hnly can I vouch 
for aa authentic.” 

• • 

The question handled by the gfood Bishop in the above sen- 
tences has subsequently exercised, as is well knftwn, many another 
mind than his : and the steps which were taken by the Indian 
Government itself, about ten years ago, to have it discussed and 
if possible cleared up, rAust be fresh in the memoify of many 
rciidcrs of this Review. ^ Members of Council and heads of Local 
Governments and administiPations had then an opportunity afford- 
ed to them of recording minutes about it to their hearts’ content. 
And yet we do not know that any definite conclusions were 
deducible, or were ever deduced, at least from all that was then 
written. Not only was it the old sjory of the picture always 
being painted by, the man, and ifever by the tiger; but the 
subject to be brought out was, we mther think, obscured ; owing 
to the treatment bestowed upon it being allowed to drift at times 
out of its own proper channel or dii^ction. Much forcible writing 
was expended in proving that the people of India, si 8 ua hana 
norintj were bound to receive us^ as heaven-sent teachers and 
masten. But that, as a plain matter of fact, they actually did 
80, was not so%lly ascertained. The question is not one which 
we intend dealing with in the present article, or on which wc profess 
ourselves able to throw any clear light, We ,do not, indeed, 
see either the necessity tor the advantage of indulging over- 
much in disputations of this nature. Here we are because God 
has so willed it ; or* to put it differently, because Clive an^ 
others succeeded in effecting what all tho enterprise of Francois. 
Martin, and all the eminent ^qualities bf Dupleix, had been 
unable to accomplish before them. Here too, we shall con- 
tinue to Fule and govern till our little part in India’s history is 
played out. Anil if ever it be thought desirable that a plebiscite 
should be taken in regard to us, then, perhaps, the only real way 
to do it would be* lo send our European supports, horse, foot, 
and artillery, right-about face out of the country, under the 
stipulation that they would not'be re-called. It would then soon 
.become apparent whether they who wished to retain the numer- 
ous blessings of British rule, or they who would rather submit 
tlicmselves to som«* wholly different ^naster or master^, formed 
the stronger party among our Indian subjects. But until the 
folly seize us of instituting some such crucial test as that, the 
less said the better, perhaps, about the people of this country 
whether as one body or a*B a preponderating number of separate 
bodies or classes, preferri^ foreign to native rule. 

A still more complicated question than the above, and one more 
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closely bearing on the subject of our present article, is this : Must 
the sevfral large tracts of independent territory which still break 
the continuity of our own possessions on the map of India be 
regarded as sources of strength or of weakness to the great 
imperial system of which they now forih so important a part \ 
Much conflict of opinion has prevailed, as our readers are aware, 
on this topic also ; some 'high authorities having pronounced those 
States valuable ’points d* appui, or centres of support, relatively to 
our own empire ; while other and equajly high authorities have 
looked upon them in just the opposite light. 

Thus, for example, Sir Charles Napiaj, •'writing from the recent- 
ly acquired Province of Sindh, in the end of 1845* 

* “ With all the internal native principalities, it is not possible 
to hold India, without an accumulation of debt, and dual ruin. The 
Nizamis territory ought to be ‘consolidated with the Bengal territory, as a 
grand base from the mouths of tn^ Ganges to those of the Indus, and the 
army should then be organised in four grand corps, m., 30,000 on the Indus ; 
head-quarte,''a‘ and civil Governinent at Lahore or Multan. 25,000 on the 
Qodaveri ; head-quarteia and civil Government at Hyderabad. 25,000 on 
the Bharamputra; head-quarters and civil Government at Calcutta. 50,000 
at Lucknow, or Agra ; head-quarters and head-seat of civil Government in 
India : 20,000 for connecting posts. 

♦ # # * “ With this immense reduction offeree, the army would 
still be far more imposing ; as four large armies, each concentrated, would 
make a show to frighten all Asia ; but our empire must be bne empire, not 
broken by internal independent princes.^** 

Similarly, ar.d a few years later, £ord Dalhousie himself, when 
he had held the office of Governor-General for rather less than a 
year, thus .recorded what Sir John Kaye has described as the 
earliest exposition of his political creed — 

“ No man,” wrote the great Scotsman, can more sincerely deprecate than 
I do any extension of the frontiers oh our territory which can be avoided, 
or which may not become indispensably necessary from consecrations of 
our own safety, and of the maintenance of the tranquility of our provinces. 
But 1 cannot conceive it possible for any one to dispute fhe policy of taking 
advantage of every just opportunity which presents itself for consolidating 
the territories that already belong to us, by taking jpossession of States 
that may lapse in the midst of, them ; for thus getting rid of these 
petty intervening principalities, which may be made a means of annoyance, 
.out which can never, I venture to think, be a source of strength ; for 
adding to the resources of the public treasury ; and for extending the 
uniform application of our system of Government te those whose best inters 
ests, we sincerely believe, will be promoted thereby!'. 

These be brave words, my masters. It is superfluous to men- 
tion that the policy which they were used to advocate bas long 
ago ceased and determined. There is not much greater likeli- 

• * 0 I 

* See the Life and Opinions of Lle^enant-Qeneral Sir W. Napier, 

General Sir C. Napier, Q. C. B ; by K. Cf. B., vol. iii, p.p. 343-44. 
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hood of that policy being ever reverted to than of the wojid wit 
nessiiig another crusade for the recovery of the ffoly 8 opiilciire. 
And yet it must not be inferred from the mere iaCt of the* general 
question of our attitude towards Native States having been 
settled in favour of their just rights* being respected, and their 
independence maintained, that an equal I 3 ; definite conclusion has at 
the same time been formed on the ininor issue of the cifect which 
their presence exercises on 'the foundations’ of our own power. 
For to assume that our present policy towards the feudatory states 
of^ India was decided upon either for the sako of certain ad- 
vantages to ourselves IVliich were •hclievcd to be derivable from 
them, or because of our not feeling strong- enough to pursue 
to the bitter end the prosess of supplanting them, would be tanta- 
mount to supposing that the charter of scciirily which the Koyal 
Proclamation of 1858 conferred upon 4bo piinccs of this country 
tvas dictated, not by the principles 9 fVigIit ami justice but merely 
by motives of expediency, or of timidity. Indeed, if any one im*- 
agine, that because a few scattered princip;dit?ea are still 
governed by native rulers, the bohjicrs of dur three mercenary 
armies * and the vassal-nobles of Oudh and the Punjab, are more 
likely than they would otherwise be* to bear with fidelity the yoke 
of their foreign masters, be falls into as grave error as if be weic 
to argue that I^ecauso on the occasion of the great Mutiny certain 
native princes hesitated to make common cause against us with 
our own disorganised and » half distracted soldiery, a similar at- 
titude will certainly be ^maintained by tlje sa*mc princes m 
their successors, ever a real military and political movement, 
having its roots in ^onve solid stratum, be aimed at* our Indivi 
Empire. • , 

The foregoing remarks liave not been permed in the vain hope of* 
rendering less problematical .than before the much canvassed 
topic in iiffmcdiate conuection with which they have been hazarded. 
Many of the j^litical features which belong to the Independent 
States admit indeed of being clearly recognised. For example, 
our own j)lace aitd duties . towards them are becoming bettoj 
and better defined with every year that passes. But whethei 
they themselves should more properly be regarded in the light 
of bulwarks or of quicksands, relatively to our own position 
*in this country, socins to tis at least to form one of those tlico’ 

" ' * ■ ' \ i ~ 

* That Bacon’s own countrymen As mercenary forces, * * ^ 
should have needed any such terrible ‘’all examples show that whatsoever 
Ipssoh as the mutiny of the Bengal estate or prince doth rest upon 
army to impress upop ih^r minds “ them, he may spread hia feathei si 
the truth of the following Baconian “ for a while : but he will mow thonf 
maxim, may even perhaps ^ seem “ soon thereafter.” 
strange - 

A 2 
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rotical questions which it is imposssble to determine, and not very 
uecessary to discuss. Our object ho,s merely been to show the 
extreme importance which belongs to such States, from whatever 
point of view they are regarded ; and, par inference, the weighty 
issues which are involved in any measure instituted by the 
Government of l^ndia \7ith the view of adding to the cfTicicncy 
of that department of tiie public service by means of wliicli 
our relations with feudatory princes are maintained, and our 
communicqtioiis with them conducted. *, 

That the Resolution of the Government of India in the Forc,‘gu 
Department which is cited at the head 'of this article has been 
framed with no less high an aim than that just stated is evident 
from the text of the Resolution itself ; notwithstanding the 
cautiousness with which it is worded and the modesty with 
which its several provisions'’ arc unfolded : — 

9 “ Ili^i Excellency in Council observes,” fcays the Resolution in question 

that at present the pay of political appointments is local ; ami came to he 
fixed at the'*prcsent ra^o from a variety of circumstances, often of a fortui- 
tous character ; such, for instancy, as the standi ug of the particular officer 
who was selected for the post at the time being, or tho temiiorary import- 
ance of tho particular duty out of ’which the appointment originated. 

The attachment of fixed pay tp pnrticular appointments, other than tho 
very highest and moat important, leads to many dillicultics and complica- 
tions. One of the moat obvious inconveniences is that, ciicc an oflicer has 
been appointed to a Political Agency, it is often difficult to transfer him 
to another Agency, where his services would be of moro advantage to 
Government. StiU more frequently, however, the effect of tho present system 
is to render a transfer necessary, when tlwre are .fho strongest reasons 
against it. When, for instance, the time comes for tho promotion of an 
c^Iicer who llavS done good service in a particular appointment, and has 
acquired a Vialuable degree of knowledge of a Native State, there is no means 
at present of doing him justice, except by removing him to another and 
more highly paid appointiheiit. Often, indeed, the character of the work is 
known to be so very different that, in preference to filling up a vacancy by 
offering it to an officer of merit who has gained his exporiente elsewhere, 
it is found necessary to nominate one who, though of lower standing and 
possibly of inferior merit, has tlie accidental advantage of possessing to 
a larger extent the local knowledge and special expei^enee wliich are felt to 
be indispensable. In such cases the result is inequality of promotion, and 
consequent uncertainty in tho prosjiects of olBcers. 

“ His Excellency in Council has therefore resolved henceforth to make 
ihc pay of Political officers, except in the liigheat grades, personal, instead 
nf being attached either to one particular place to one particular class* 
of appointment: so that an oflicer will carry with him the ])ay of the 
grade to which he belongs, to whatever post he may'bj appointed,” 

After prescribing the mode in which shape is to be given to 
tbe views thus broadly stated, the same Resolution thus proceeds : — 

V Excellency in Council believes that these arrangements are calculated 

to conduce to tho greater efficiency of the Political service ; to define moro 
clearly the position and prospects of Politidil officers ; and to enable the 
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Goverument of ludia to make better arrangements than are now practicable, 
both for the selection of candidates for political employment in the liist 
instance, and for the transfer of officers to dirt’ereiit appointments from time 
to time as circumstances may recjuiro. At the same time, Uis Excellency 
in Council desires most carefully to guard against the impression that the 
reorganisation and gradiug*of the service is inftended to interfere with the 
power which the Governor-General in Council has hitherto exercised, and 
in the public interests must continue to exercise, of •selecting from any of 
the branches of the public service for political e!nployment, especially in the 
higher grades, any ollicer whom tfo may consider to possess the necessary 
quaiUications and especial aptUude for political duty. There is, |)robably, no 
department of the Goverumeui service in which it would be more uiidesir- 
abH;, in making selections f'jr appointment^, to be guided solely by depart- 
mental or .seniority claimt.’* • 

The above order, on its first appearance three years ago in 
the Gazette of the Government of India, may possibly hafe been 
mistaken by some for a mere amalgjun of Secretariat red tape 
and financial cheese-paring — a kjntl of great clerical effort 
towards pigeon-holing the members , of tlic political branch, for 
facility of reference, in nicely lettered compartments, *afr the same 
time that their allowances were clipped all round. But if ever 
any such idea was formed, tho way^ in which the arrangements 
notified in the Resolution have subsequently been carried out, 
must surely have led to the measinre itself being regarded, not 
only as an how^^t admission that the political department in the 
form it had come to represent contained certain weak points or 
flaws, but as a more or less statcsman-likc^ attempt to reorganise it. 

To speak of reorganization in connection with the service 
which claims tho iA)blc army of Malcolms, Pottengers, Outrams, 
Henry Lawrences, Herbert Edwardcs, and others, as mdre peculiai^ 
ly its own, may sound strange to somq. But were it not for 
the natural disinclination felt to introduce into these pages descrip- 
tions which might, however erroneously, be supposed to be drawn 
from actual life, it would be easy to show how urgently in point 
of fact reorganization was needed. Tho strength of every position 
is surely that of its weakest, not of its strongest, part ; and 
because chance .may occassionally have sent a Metcalfe to 
IlyderabadJ or a Henry Lawrence* to Lucknow, it is hardly safe 
to infer that the same bliiv.1 power may be depended on 
always to depute not less effective Residents to the same antf 
f)tber equally vital sentres. Certainly no branch ol the service, 
not even perhaps Ihq ‘Army Clothing Department, has had greater 
liberties taken with it than the political, *in the way of officers 
being appointed to it, as it were at random, and that too in its high- 
est grades. Lord Ellenborougb himself could liardly Lave placed 
on the Bench of tlio •High* Court, for example, a man who bad 
never faced a pleader, or opened a work on jurisprudence, in the 
whole course of his life, h\xl the Indian Political has sometimes 
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beoa thought to be born, not made ; and though it was reserved 
for a certain Local Goverumeut, on a recent notable occasion, to 
record the first ofticial statement of such a principle, yet the practice 
itself is an old one of sending men as Ucaidents to native courts, on 
grouuds akin to those on vtrhich fine old chargers are drafted into 
the stud, or young gpntlcmon of good family appointed to the Austra- 
lian, not to say Indian Police, namely, the absence of suitable 
employment for them' of any other kind. Cavillers might say, 
indeed, that a species of trap-door for tlie, entrance of the very class 
of emeriti now referred to into the political service of tlie future also 
has been expressly provided in the clause Mf tlie Resolution which 
is designed, as its words run, “ Most carefully to guard against 
the impression that the reorganization and grading of the service 
is intended to interfere with the power which the Governor-Gener- 
al ill Council has hitherto exercised, and in the public interests 
‘‘ must continue to exercise, of. selecting from any of the branches 
“ of tho public service, for political employment, especially in the 
higher gfades, any officer whom he may consider to possess the 
“ necessary qualification and ^special aptitude for political duly.” 
But so long as those' words are construed in the sense in which 
we believe them to have been written, we cannot conceive any 
ouo taking exception to so reasonable and wholesome a resonation. 
Close services, >vo all know, are rife with evil ; aucl an occasional 
top-dressing with the best available material in tho whole country, 
ought to prove as advantageous to the'political department itself as 
it must certainly be conducive to the intjresta of the Empire. And 
yet, on tho other hand, should it turn out tljat*" tho intromissions 
witnessed in Iho new service do not essentially differ in their charactoi 
or history from those .which sometimes occurred under tho old 
Tflgime, then we do not< 3 ce how the reorganization can bo expected 
to prove much more than nominah For to induce a number of 
public servants to devote their lives to the acquisition 'of certain 
special capabilities, in order, as they suppose^ to become fitted 
for the performance of certain remarkably difficult and delicate 
duties, and then from time to time intrust Ulmse duties, before 
their very eyes, to some soldier^ who has just brought a brigade 
9f native troops to the brink 0^ mutiny, or some civilian whoso 
advancement beyond a certain moderate stage in his own proper 
line is clearly an impossibility, merely because tlic former may 
have wUn his spurs on some famous field, while the latter is 
illustrious only for thef blank and blameless tenor of his private 
life, would simply be to undo with one hand the work that had 
just been performed with tho other. 

Recognising as we do the general value of Any measure tending 
to reform or reorganise tlie political department, it seems need- 
less to criticise too closely this first* and very considerablo step 
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in that direcliou. And yet it has to he admitted tliat several 
of the provisions of the orders now. being reviewed are open 
enough to question. Thus, for instance, it maybe said 5f them 
that they, are scarcely conceived in the spirit of tlie time-honoured 
principle of recompensing a man according to the work which is 
allotted to him ; since they contemplate the transference of a 
political officer from perhaps an assist|intshi{5 in some obscure 
Native State, where his duties and responsiblites have been very 
small, to, it may be, the cantonment magistrateship of some large 
and important station, without any corresponding improvement 
being at the same timetUtyle in bis salary or position. Moreover, 
the allowances which have been assigned to Residents, Political 
Agents, and Political As%istants in the several grades respectively, 
have been framed so much on the ‘ one straw a day' principle, that 
Ave do not see how the Resolution Uself and the scale of emolu- 
ments which has been framed in coniPection with it can have pro- 
ceeded from one jlnd the same mini. That great Financiers ha\^ 
not invariably proved great Generals*isa fact which rrfi^it easily be 
demonstrated. That they have freqiicntly bden statesmen of the 
first-water cannot however be denied. And we suspect, many 
a measure has been shorn of all that jvas statesman-like about it in 
Its transit through the bureau of* some financial Rhadamanthus 
Avhosc whole squl ivas concentrated in his year's budget. 

That a Political Agent should receive less pay while guiding 
the course of events in Ehopal or J^oghelcund, for example, 
tliaii is drawn by a 'Deputy •'Commissioner of "the second-class 
for collecting th5 revenues of some small district of a non- 
regulation Dritisli Province is one of those anomaheff which tiiye 
and common sense between them may perhaps be trusted sooner 
or later to remedy, in spite even of Financp Ministers. At present; 
however, the actual state of •the case is as just mentioned ; one 
consequerjco being tliat members of the civil service are not 
encouraged to enter the political department, except at an ad- 
vanced stage of their career, and then, fit or not fit, at the top 
of the tree. Thatp a portion of the high culture and taste for 
historical and speculative — often, indeed too speculative — iu(piiry 
for which the Indian Civilian i.s uoav perhaps even more honour- 
ahly distinguished than ever, should not have been turned ift 
*the direction of Native States is, we think, to be regretted, 
for the sake of thosp’States themselves ; while the benefit which 
would accrue both to the civil service And {he empire could 
a certain number of young civilians be kept constantly passing 
through the ranks of so thoroughly general and imperial a depart- 
ment as the political Voiild be considerable. Doubtless, the# 
exceptions to what we arc about to remark are numerous ; but 
still on the whole, perhJps, as matters stand, our heads of_ 
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Provinces and members of Council are too often men whose 
minds have been prevented from attaining the full power and 
proporti6DS naturally inherent in them, owing to their service 
having been chiefly spent in one corner of the empire pnly, even 
though that corner may have been the Panj^tb. Moreover, there 
is nothing like residence, in a Native State for disclosing to 
our view the peopfc of ^lis country in their true and natural 
light, and at the same time drawing out our sympathies towards 
them ; since there arc to be seen princes and nobles, soldiers, 
statesinon, and priests, performing high functions, and carrying on 
all the affairs of Government, ..without ij^iuh advice or assistanc'b 
from Europeans. Wo lately heard an intelligent civil officer 
predict something like ruin to his dis^ict, merely because it 
was understood that his successor in charge of it was to be a 
native, though not so much as the name of the latter had 
then transpired. Had our fEend served for a couple of years in a 
tolerably well-ordered Native State, he would probably have been 
saved, for ali the rest of his life, from such partial views. For 
a long time, it Is true, there has been no room for the appearance 
of Akbars, or Sivajis, or Ranjit* Singhs, among the people of this 
country. But any one whb has, for example, watched the 
Maharaja Sindhia manoeuvre . his army on the plains round 
Gwalior, or studied the skilful hand played during alf these 
years by the master-spirit of the Nepal darbiir, or observed 
the administrative ability^ manifested by Sir Salar Jung and 
Sir Madhava K^o, cannot but have had Mus views considerably 
broadened in consequence. All this lhough*is a digression, 
arisingout of* our remarks on the too scanty , pay attached to the 
political service under the new regime ; and on the unfortunate 
effect which this has hstd in diminishing the attractions of the 
department for civilians. • 

There is one other point which we desire promiB,ently to 
notice before closing these cursory remarks, namely, the dis- 
advantage under which the political branch labours, as compared 
with the other great divisions of the State, im.Uoing without any 
chief of its own to administer it* and direct its affairs, in imme- 
diate communication with the Vicepy. Other departments, as is 
Well known, have each its recognised head, and responsible re- 
presentative in the Supreme Council of the„Empire, And it is ‘ 
hard to u^iderstand why the same should not ‘be the case in re- 
gard to a department, which deals with questions so weighty 
arid delicate as those sometimes cropping up among our feuda- 
tories. Viceroys, it is true, have often professed an honourable 
^ride in being their own Foreign Ministers { and certainly the 
portfolio of this department is one which must be constantly in 
the hands and under the eye of the Goveruor-Geaeral himself. But 
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none tlie less, perhaps indeed all the more, on that account should 
thfe representative of the Sovereign not be left, ajiiiow, to* seek for 
advice in unknown and irresponsible quarters, on the occurrence 
of difficulties involving at once our ovvn honour or prestige, and 
the vital interests of some great principality. The old dogma 
about ‘ nature abhorring a vacuum * may havt no place in the 
modern science of physics. But it clprc^acs in its own way a 
great law of the moral and* material worlds for all that. And as 
surely as counsel has to be sought, while no officially constituted 
njithority is present to afford it, will amateur, and possibly 
dangerous advisers riisfi i* to fill the void. The Foreign Secretary, 
it will here be said, is at once the virtual head of the political 
department, and the ofifeial adviser of the Governor-Geperal in 
matters relating to Native States. Granted. But not to dwell on 
the possibility of its so happening th^t that functionary has gra- 
duated in some wholly different sekool than the political, it mp*y 
be taken as certain that even the ablest and strongjcst Secretary 
can never rise so completely above his own proper position of 
Secretary as to fill towards his Chief the same place that a 
member of Council would fill. Ea,ther than afford grounds for 
the imputation of being ‘Med by their Secretaries,” high author- 
ities have sometimes submitted themselves more or less to the 
guidance of •nthers who were far less safe advisers. And 
if the records of the Foreign Office were open to us, the true 
history of many a little, fias'co that has occurred^ might possibly 
be found to be this, namely, that the Viceroy, disregarding for the 
nonce the views of the Secretary, has adopted tl\ose of some 
higher functionary ; Who, however great his ability and wide Bis 
experience, had never enjoyqdThe opportwiity’of studying the poll-, 
tical features and springs of action which Hoelong to Native States. 

We trust these remarks will not be misunderstood as if 
they originated in the idea that Viceroys are dependent, on 
the guidance oi others in carrying on the Government of 
this country. To a certain extent doubtless they do, and must, 
frequently, fall I5ahk upon such aid ; for no man can reason 
or act with safety except on data which accurate knowledge 
of facts and ripe local experience alone can supply. But ouj: 
point goes no further than this, that as members of Council, and 
‘not only Secretarit?s, have been appointed for the support and 
assistance of the head of the State in his conduct or revenue, 
military, financial, public works, and legfelativc affairs, bis bands 
should be similarly strengthened in regard to the disposal of 
political business also. 

Not only would *the Apolitical member be selected from among* 
those who combined with jhc ripest judgment the most varied 
practical experience of Native States, but bis kuowlc<lgc ol 
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tlieir condition and affairs would no doubt also be occasionally 
refrcsbe|l by means of tours. Throiigb bis instrumentality, the 
sevcial Political Agents would be kept abreast with the policy 
of the Government of the day. Native chiefs, when they saw him 
from time to time make his appearance within their territory, 
would feel more sute than ever that nothing was likely to be 
done at the outposts which had not been planned and resolved 
upon in the citadel. And the.Govcrnhient of India itself, from 
having always at its command sound aijd unbiassed testimony as 
to what lines of action were expedient, and what inexpedient, 
what simple, and what hardly worth diS candle, would be saved 
from the danger of 'pressing for the performance of impossibilities, 
and afterward blaming their local repr^entatives for failing to 
accomplish such objects. 

But yet another marked advantage would, in our humble 
(^pinion, follow from an arnvjgcment like that now advocated, 
lioubtless the presence of so strong and able an adviser at the 
Viceroy's right hand .would do much to prevent the thread of 
political affairs from becoming knotted or entangled. But 
supposing a complication aft^^r all to occur in some Native State, 
nothing would be easier than for the Foreign Minister to proceed 
quietly to the spot and set ‘matters right, without citljor thn 
local representative being discredited, or outsiders •Upprized tliat 
circumstances of a special nature bad arisen. The actual history 
of events at Baroda during the last fdw years is still too recent to 
]»c used with propriety, whether to poirjt amoral or adorn a tale. 
But what that history might have been, had the Nestor of tlic 
pulitical service, anti Inspector-General of Augean stables to the 
Indian Government, ofcupicd dui'iug those years the position of 
political member of tlw Supreme Council, and sole adviser of 
tlic Viceroy in all matters havihg reference to Native States, 
is a question which wo leave our readers to pondef over for 
Hieinselvcs. 



Art. VIIL-THE NINE-LAKH CHAIN ; Oil, THE 
• MARO FEUB. 

BEING THE FIRST PORTION C*' 

The*Lay of Alha. 


f’YTTE VIIL 

lu Kaviya's catlap his court was placed, 

His chiefs were there, a crowd : 

There came a messenger pregsing in haste 
And his camel groaned aUud. 

• * 

He drew the chain, the camel knelt, 

And down he lighted near ; 

He stood and bowed, he cried aloud, 

That all the chiefs did hbar. 

» 

“ Mt^hoba men from Mahoba are come, 

Thy house a ruin they make ; 

Sursg lies slain on the battle plaio> 

Till his body home thou take.’* 

« • 

Prince Kariya started from his seat, 

And eke his captains all ; 

The hair of their head stood up w^th 5rcad 
Such evil chance should fall. 

His lonof boots creaked as he forth did come, 

And The shield on his shoulders rang ; 

“ Give tlje, drummer the pledge that he beat the drum, 
’ On his wrists gold bangles hang." 

From tent to tent the 'tidings went, 

Each wa,frior grasped his sword ; 

Camels wero groaning, horses were girthed, 

And hoVdas with silken cord. ^ * 

Twelve pair of kettle-drums sounded alarms, 

The trumpet^ and conchs also ; 

The Maro Lost stood ready in arms, 

At the beat of the drum to go. 
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The Nine-Lakh Chain : 


The Pathans* of Shahabadj were there, 

Right Kanga and Banga bold ; 

* Quoth ‘the Prince, “ In Mahoba a touch-stonel rare 
Turns iron and steel to gold. 


The Mahoba i^en to our borders came ; 
To you' 1 yiel^ the prey." 

Then loud they shouted Ali's name, 

^And soon to selle sprang they. 

To his elephant-ward then Kariy.a cried, 

“ Make. ready Pachsawad strong ; 

And Papiha beside, if a horse I, would ride. 
Shall be led by his groom along.’* 

When Kariya saw chem at the yctt,§ 

He donned his harness fine ; » 

Asdiis foot on the liowda stair he set. 

He was ware of an evil sign.|l 

0 Pandit, say what this sign may bode, 
My heart misgives, me sore — 

Then the Pandit took his star-time book, ^ 
And conned his Vedas o’er. 


“ The ‘Node the twelfth house darkens,” he said, 
“ The eighth doth Venus fill ; • 

The baleful Saturn stands o’erhead. 

In the tenth the Moon .works ill. 

^ I 

“ I rede thee back to Maro go, 

Nor tempt, my prince, the fray ; 

The times arc cross, the stars work woe, 

Stir not a step to-day.’* * 


“ Let pedlars’ sons th/j omens heed. 

Who traffic and trade alway ; 

Let peasants stay the stars to read, 

Ere they crown for their marriage day. 


* Afghans, but (5f course at this 
date they had not passed beyond the 
Punjab. 

t I suppose the district in Behar 
is intended. 

% This whicli was gained by a 
predecessor of XCing Parmal, and the 


wealth it produced, are renowned in 
many of tne ballads. 

§ Gate. 

II Almost every incident in the 
ballads* is foretold by the omens. 
Sneezing is one of the most uupro- 
pitiops. 
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Are Kshatri youths to fear a freit,* 

Who the warsraith’s steel devour ? 

The force must march, the drum must bdat/' 

^ So Kariya rode that hour. 

• • 

A murmur of marching men th§ro rose, 

The dust turned day to nighj ; * 

With a creaking otcannon the army goes, 

With a rushing of chariots light. 

The force swept op like a storm-cloud haul 
And before went the banners of red ; 

Kariya ranged his troops in rank, 

And slow to the ground did tread. 

• 

Silent he lifted his brother’s mse, 

In a Ikter to Maro sent ; 

But he roared amain as a tiger roars. 

As back to his seat he went. ’ 

What child of man can c(Jual my might ? 

Is my matcli in the Rajput race ? 

• Who^j hand has been raised my Suraj to Sumu s 
Let him answer me face to face,” 

• • 

Bold Udan gallbped forth a space, 

And loid he refhde reply, 

‘*Tiie Rajput jvho dares meet thy face, 

Thy match in fight,, am I. 

“No Dasraj I, bound with a chain, 

^Thy captive unaware : 

Whom in the stone mill thou hast slain, 

His sKull thy tree doth bear. 

* * 

“ Now am I come to avenge his fate, 

And the fire of my heart to slake ; 

When I beat down proud Maro’s state, 

And makp of iier site a lake” 

% 

Let none*of the men of Mahoba^o, 

Be smitten every head ; 

Fire all my cannon and sweep the foe,” 

Cried Kaiijingha with eye-balls red. 


• ♦ Omen. 
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There was loading of cannon and ramming of ball, 

And priming and lighting the pan ; 

' His friend from foe might no man know, 

Such a smoke overhead began. 

Tlie rockets screamed, the guns roared loud, 

The ari\)ws wljlstled and flew ; 

Headlong like bolts from inejra’s* cloud, 

Fell many a warrior true. 

* t 

Car .o] and horse feUone by one,,^ 

The elephants screaming la}! ; 

Too hot to touch was every gun^, 

Yet none drew back from the fray. 

Torn were the hancis of the archers tried, 

And slack each godd bow-string ; 

Bpbdances were plied and garments dyed, 

So fast the blood did spring. 

0 servants none, but brothers to me,"' 

Bold Udau cried ar/pund ; 

Your names, if from the fight ye flee, 

For ages seven are drown'd. 

“ The Sawan + ihonth must soon-be past, 

The flower mu.st drop to earbh ; • 

The mother's time must come at last. 

And rare | is human birth. 

I 

“ The leaf that from the bough may part, 

It never more can gro\V' : " 

Thus Udan cheered his Rajputs' heart. 

And led them on the foe. 

As the wolves the sheep, as the lion tbg kinc. 

As the schoolboys drive the ball ; 

So onward pressed the Mahoba line. 

And drew their good swords all. 

As the parrot pecks the woodland mit, 

' As. the leaf, neath the betel knife V 
So down was Inany a stripling cut. 

Ah woe to the widowed wife ! 

« * God of the aky. Women.* r • 

t July, August. It seems to bo a % III the cycle of transmigrations, 
month of holidpy especially for r 
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There was weeping for father and weeping for child, 
Aud weeping for wife new wed ; 

And weeping for fate of mother mild, 

Whoso son is before * her, dead, 

• • 

Both armies that day made right good play, 

And sore were the strokes they ga¥e ; 

But Maro at length fled scattered giway,^ 

And few their lives could save, 

• 

When Kariya^aw bis soldiers fly, 

His elephant forward he*drave ; 

He loosed the chain from the canopy high, 

And there to Pachsawad gave. 

Thou hast eaten the salt (jP.the Baghel long, 

Now .help, Against this evil blast ; 

Let none of the foe to Mahoba go, 

Take Udan and bind him fast/' . 

% 

Ranga and Banga stood thereby,* 

Aud Kariya turned and cried, 

“ Shall a mere boy my liouse destroy, 

Xfld humble M arc's pride ? 

Let none es»?ape of Devi’s sons, 

Down^from their horses smite : " 

The two Pathans then charged at once, 

AVith Kailya on their right 

Through troop and line Pachsawad raged. 

He whirled his chain around ; 

^he stoutest chief who combat waged, 

He dashed him to the ground. 

The hosVof Udan wavered and broke. 

For life did faint hearts fly ; 

Now, Udan, now,” fierce Kariya spoke, 

Bold knight, prepare to die.” 

I would not fly,” quoth Udan high, • 

Were all my flesh beshred.”* 

The massy mace Karingha bore. 

He dashed Udan's head. 


Aud therefore ^cannot perform the funeral rite». 
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He 'scaped the blow, he spurred his steed, 
That it reared to the elephant’s crown ; 

« So mickle of might did Udan smite, 

Came the canopy shivering down. 

Pachsawad, no^y thy lord obey,” 

Fierce R'ariya thundered amain ; 

“ Let him not take the Mahoba way, 

Bind fast with thine iron chain.” 

He swung the chain on BenduWi/mano, 

He bound his arms full fast ; 

Udan he swept to the howda aloft ; 

' Then all men stay’d aghast. 

FyIte IX. 

Alfca^s court and Devi's tent 
Were in the acacia jvood ; 

Saying ’Tis long since Udan went,” 

She at her tent door stood. 

r 

** Why comes he not?” She strained her eyes 
The distant road to see, 

When she was aware of Rupnp, there, 

Mahoba’s herald he. 

And when she saw he weeping stood, 

She halscd* him tenderly : ' 

•* Why weep so, sore, my Rupna good ? 

And how may Udan be ?” 

f 

0 lady, thou amiss hast done, 

To trust such boys in fray ; 

They never smelt the smoke of gun. 

Nor saw the swordsman’s play. 

“ When Kariya fierce set on our line, 

’ Was none could stand his ground ; 
Pachsawad strong who erst was thine, 

Fast Udan’s arms he bound.” 

Slie fell to grou^id in deadly swound. 

But soon for her litter sent ; 

The pennon flapped o’er the bearers twelve, 

So fast to the field she went. 


* Krabraced. 
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A mother’s yearning filled her breast. 

For fear she nothing shrunk ; 

As it were a cow her calf caressed, 

She clasped Paebsawad’s trunk, 

• t 

I reared thee up in my hous§ from youth, 

And gave thee milk good s(pre ; * 

0 little of grace, was this thy truth, 

My Udan to bind so sore ? 

At her words ^hame o*er,Pachsawad came, 

“ I was pledged to the King Jambay ; 

1 have eaten Ivs salt, ’twas in, me no fault 
I should bind thine Udan Ray, 

• 

Were Malkhan now to thh batt'.e sent. 

He ftrould soon set Udaij free : ” 

Then Devi quick to her litter went, 

And straight to the canjp came she, 

• 

“ 0 Malkhan brave, thy younger save, * 

She cried with streaming eyes ; 

“ Ofl the battle plain, by Kariya ta’en,” 

A captive bound he lies.” 

* • 

• • 

“ Now, Alha, hear,” brave Malkhan said, 

Let all thine army come ; 

I must go to the groiind where my brother lies bound ; 
Then loud they»beat the drum, 

• 

•He blessed the World*mother and Rama’s name. 

The feet of the earth and the sun ; 

So forth from his tent brave Malkhan went, 

. Aad*tkus to his mare begun. 

• 

“ If I boiled thee carrots in days of spring, 

And gave thee oil in rain ; 

If Malhml the Queen thy milk did bring, 

Full for the filly to drain ; • 

• 

In Maro here, this land of fear, 

Be thou my^stay, 0 mare 1” 

Then did she arch her neck and rear, 

And proudly pftw the air. 
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A long farewell to all things dear, 

To life a long farewell ! " 

" So all the army marched in fere ^ 

When Malkhan sprang to selle. 

To the field of fight they came with speed, 

In Karfya's front he spake ; 

Upott herbs on which asps have breathed can'st feed ? 
The lioness’ milk canst take ? 

* f 

'' A ladder’gainst Paradise gatg om’st place ? 

Can st bind a brother of mine ? 

Let a Kshatri answer me face to face, 

■ If one be in the Maro line/* 

Now a pretty boy in^ sooth/* said he, 

“ But I rede thee home return ; 

Lest I deal, as with Dasraj I dealt, with thee : ” 

Then Malkhan’s eyes did burn. 

His sword flashed ba^e, he spurred his mare, 

That she reared to the elephant’s crown ; 

Pillar of sandal and pinnacles gold 
At his stroke came toppling down. 

The driver laid on strokes well 
Not a step Pachsawad went * 

His trunk between his tusks he rolled, 

And do’vyn his knees he bent. 

And Alha theil with all hi*8 !nen 
Came charging o’er the plain ; 

With a battle shout their swords flashed^ out, 

Like the sweep of the hurricane. 

1 I 

“ Pachsawad doth play me false to-day ; 

He quits the foremost lin^ : ’• 

Karlngha's soul was troubled sore, 

And round he turned his eyne. 

Then straight fce bade Papiha bring. 

And lighted down to ride ; 

From his courser’s back did Malkhan spring, 

And sat by Udan's side. 


* Together. 
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Udan unbound he laid on the grouud, 

And Rupna Bendula led ; . 

Queen Devi down from her litter came, 

^ And worshipped Pachsawad’s head, 

• • 

With the sandal free, so fair to ^ee, 

She painted his frontal 
“ Behold I entrust jny sons to thee; 

Now help in this perilous tide. 

“ Lo Alha, her« tj^y father s beast, 

Mount up, my son, and ride : ” 

He climbed andtstood on the painted wood 
And sat as he grasped the side. 

• 

“ Fight on, ray merry merH'**Alha cried. 
Take each his fill ; the game : 

Though swords by both were briskly^plied, 
With a rush Mahoba came. 

They beat down all like a pesert Dare, 

• Nor high nor low could stay ; 

They’ Vho long gowns were proud to wear, 
Fled through ravines away. 

• * 

Then fastidid Udfin to Kariya go, 

At the gallop he came and cried ; 

“ My turn 'tis now to .deal the blow, 

Look thou ray stinke to bide.” ’ 

J'iaringha turned his cruel eye. 

To Kq^iga called and .said ; 

Let none of the men of Mahoba fij', 

Go, snwttj them every head.'’ 

• 

Ho ! stand,” stout Rifnga ’gan to cry, 

“ 0 son of Mahoba’s King ; 

Strike turn by turn till one of us die 
Then to^'ther their chargers sprjng. * 

He struck him once, he struck him twice, 
But never the^buckler cleft ; 

At the third stroke the good blade broke, 
And the hilt in his hand was left. 
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Then on Narayan Udan cried, 

And on Kali s- feet also ; 

With drawn sword galloped to Ranga’s side, 

He smote and laid him low. 

Now Bapga was near and his sword drew he, 

But Dhewa spurred from the right ; 

“ Fight we and see what is God s decree 

. Then struck he with all his might. 

The blow on Dhewa's bucklej* foil, 

And broken was Banga’s blade ; 

A summons is come from the lord of hell, 

And near is my death, he said. 

Than Dhewa whe^l^d and smote on the right, 

Nor buckler nor^pad could save ; 

Through twelve mail rings did the good steel bit< . 
And from should(jr to waist it clave. 

When Ranga fell and Banga as well, 

Karinglia was trodblcd sore ; 

He struck with his mace at Dhewa s stec#h 
But his blow the buckler bore. 

So Bhikham's* son w'as wounded none, 

But his horso seven paces reeled ; * 

And Udan thereon with his good«'swoi’d drawn, 

Came upurpng over th« field. 

But Udan’s steed he smbte with his mac(3, 

That he reeled five paces back ; 

Was never a chief could hold bis place, 

'Gainst Kariya’s fierce attack. 

Then Udan rode to the brave Malkhau, 

He joined bis hands and spake ; 

'‘No match for Kariya’s strength am I, 

Or a captive in chains Td take.” • 

When Malkhau heard, he onward spurred, 

Eight paces off ’gan cry ; 

“ Now Kariya, sit thou warily, 

For know thy death is nigh.” - , 

^ Appm-ntly uuolher discrepancy with,the prologue where his father 
is called Rahma. 
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His Bardwan* broad sword in wrath he drew, 

He struck with all his strength ; 

But never a whit on Malkhari it bit, 

Not even a barleycorn's length. 

Then Malkhan drew sword and remembered his Lord, 
And Narayan'si* name he said, 

And Maniya fair, Mahoba's Wifrd 
So ho smote off Kariya s head. 

• 

Down Udan sprang and the head he took, 

And thus to /flha spake*; 

We have slain the foe and laid him’ low, 

Then here we our camp should make. 

I mind when we marchecbffom Mahoba, then 
Quetm Malhna spake from the door ; 

‘ J bless you my sous, andT bless you agam. 

But when shall we meet once more ? ’ 

^ • 

Then I gave her my word for eight short months, 
And now is a year gonb by ; 

And«urely I fear she sheds many a tear, 

^ Why comes not Udau Ray ? ' 

• 

Send lj.ariya’sjiead her heart to ease : ” 

Then his word liked Alha well ; 

In a litter h5 laid the head and he bade 
The herald the tidTings tell, . • 

• 

^ young horse saddled was standing there, 

And Rupna leapt thereon ; 

The bdhrers were yarej and the litter they bare : 

. So h(i to Mahoba is gone. 


Fytte X. 

Queen Malhna looked over lake and hill, 

On the** topmost turret raised ; • 

All day she was standing, standing, still, 

All night she waked and gazed. 

* These weapons arA gondtally de • t Vishnu as the Supremo Being, • 
f^ci'ibed as coming from this town in t Ready. 

Bengal. * 
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She watched the road where earth met sky, 

“ My youngest long doth bide 

' It a distant traveller met her eye, 

“’Tis Udan at last,” she cried. 

Queen Malhua stood on the topmost stair, 

She lookbd ove/{ dale and down ; 

And she. was aware of Mahila. there, 

Came riding to the town. 

Slowly, slowly she d(iwn did win n 
What oils my sister ? ” he said, 

“ And why is thy body grown sen thin, 

« And thine eyes with weeping rod 

Ask not, 0 brother, what ill I tear, 

For how shall I bear to tell ? 

Aljiia and Udan from’ infants I roar, 

Malkhau and Salkhan as well. 

“ To war in the Maro 'land they went, 

And there come no 'tidings here ; 

They promised eight months should not boaspent. 

But now there is past a year,” 

“Tlicrc'are lloating, 0 sister, such rumours of bale, 

It likes me not to say ; *' 

Two Maro messengers told the tale,*> 

They pas^sed by my garden way. 

‘‘ The Banaphars, they sai^, were slain and eacii head 
Was hung ou a fig tree high : ” 

The Rani fell to the ground as dead, 

And the twelve queens loud’ gan cry. 

I * 

‘ Who will ferry us over this stormy sea. 

Since sunk is our golden, isle ? ” 

“ Will weeping bring back the dead ? ” quoth he, 

“ Be patient, my sister, the while. • 

' Go, bid thy Bffahman choose the day, 

And memory's rites provide ; 

For each wife her bracelets must cast away, 

A widow, the sea’^ beside.'* ‘ ♦ 


^ A.s m English, used fur a lake. 
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Now the litter to Parmal’s court was led, 

Then out and spake the Kirig ; ^ 

' 111 rumours are spread that our youngest is dead ; 

, 0 herald, whose head dost bring V 

• • 

He joined his hands, “ 0 speak not so ; 

The lads arc in health/' he said, 

*‘They have wroken* their father bn fal*e Maro, 
And have sent me with Kariya's head.” 

Tip from his slat^rosc the King Parmal 
And drew the curtains apart ; 

All thou tarry to go to the painted hall, 

The Queen will have stabbed her heart.” 

• 

And, when the herald rea^lteil the yett,f 
The Queen came hurryirjg soon ; 

She saw the litter with blood was wet, 

And fell in deadly swoop. 

'‘Ill rumours are spread tliat Uilan is dead 
Now tell me the truth,* my son : ” 

“ 0*ifiother, four sons King Jambay had, 

Now Udan hath slain each one. 

. 

“ They have razjd the fort of th' acacia frees, 

They fiave wrought their work in the land- 

Pi'ince Kari}«i's head, thy mind to case, * 

They send thee by*my hand." ^ • 

» 

The litter curtains hc*drew apart, 

• Karingha’s head to show ; 

Then g^p,d was Rani Malhna's heart, 

To hear they had quelled the foe. 

a « 

“ 0 brother Mahil, thou ^houldst have died, 

• Ere such false rumours tell ; 

My sons are living each one, ” she cried. 

They have wroken their father well.” 

% • 

“ Come, eat in the palace, my Rupna good : ’ 
flis hands did he join and say, 

By thy leave, 0 mother, I cook no food, 

It would hinder ray backward way. 


Avenged. 


t Gate. 
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" For well I wot our youngest will chide, 

Till my journey to Maro is done : 

‘ So forth with the litter did Rupna ride, 

Till Alha’s camp he won. 

Down from his horse did he leap and stand, 

And theice low louted he ; 

But Alba caught him by the Jiand, 

And nalsed him tenderly. 

* « 

“ Say, bow is it now with Mahobij, fair ? 

How doth the King Parmal \ ' 

“ Well do all fare by God's grace, there ; 

. He sits and governs all.” 

Now hear, my broUier,” bold IJdan cried, 

“For Lohagarh be Ve bonne ; « 

Ag^i'^st the gate let 'our guns be plied, 

And so shall we win the town.” 

The drummer they called and a pledge they cast, 
Gave bangles of gold to wear ; 

And they bade him sound the camp arounijc 
That each might his arms prepare. 

Through each camp street went messengers ilcct, 
And soon the tidings passed 
To and fro did the marshal go, ^ 

And the troops arranged, them fast. 

^ < 

Howda on elephant, scllc i)n steed, 

On Manurtha Dhewa sprang ; 

On Rasbendul did IJdan speed, 

And the targe^on his left arm rang. 

• 

Kabutri there, that riglit good mare, 

The brave Malkhan bestrode ; 

Alha sat on Pachsawad strong, 

And his Lioness Mira rode. 

With beating of drum did the army come, 

With flaunting of banners of red ; 

The guns were raised and the liqstocijs blazed, 
And the smoke to the gateway spread. 
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To Jambay’s hall two messengers hied ; 

The King with his council sate ; 

Lo here the Mahoba host,’' they cried, 

“ They have planted their guns at the gate. 

Up started the King astonied sore, « 

He went to the painted tc^ver ^ 

Queen Kushla idet her lord ai the dodl* 

With her of the purple flower. 

She joined her^iands, “0 husband, say, 

What evil chance hath passed ? 

Why droops ftio hair of thy lip to-day, 

And thy lofty look down-cast."' 

• • 

“ How* shall I tell the tale, 0 Queen ? 

Thy race is all undone ; 

Four goodly sons my stem made green, 

But now there liveth none. , 

“ Mahoba’s chief, that tfdan bight, 

•Queen Devi's younger son ; 

Good sooth a warrior skilled in fight, 

He slew tjiem 'every one.'’* 

Fair Bijma was standing the lattice belli lu^ 
And her* father's words heard she; 

“ Bendula’s rider.now will I bind, * 

Whose fear lies so^ heavy on thee." 

To her bower anon is the Princess gone, 

Ami her Bengal* casket rent ; 

-She busked her in haste and forth she paccil,. 
And soon to the camp she went. 

» 

O'er Alba she cast the Bhairar spell, 

He could not speak nor soe ; 

On Mall^hau the Narsingh powder fcjl, 

Then voice and sense lost be.' 


* Karnritp in Assam perhaps, education as in the old remnnees <»f 
wliich is considered^ the liead-quar- Europe, and we have good as well fis 
lera of all magic. It is curious to bad#cuchan tresses, the Lady of tho 
hnd this a common part of \ lady’s Lake as well as Morgan le Fay look. 
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Bir Mahamda s charm did to Dhewa fly, 

Then darkness wrapped him round ; 

‘Through the whole wide camp not a mouse could cry, 
By the spell of silence bound. 

Bold Udan she turned to a ram that day, 

So mighty a charm she got ; 

To loiie^dharkhanh * she led 1pm away 
To her teacher Jhilmila's cot. 

' . \ 

She tied him fast with a silken sti;iug, 

At her mjaster’s feet she fell 

“A Mahoba thief, my father, I Ipiog, 

. As thou lovost me, guaid him well/' 

To Maro then and hw painted dome 
In haste the Princes^ passed ; 

And her spells she\summoued Uome, 

Which on the camp she cast. 

Then Alha woke, to Malkhan spoke, 

“ My brother's steed 1 see ; 

But on his back no rider sits, 

0 where may Udan be ? ” 

" Ho, Dtewa wise,*’ brave Malkhan cries, 

“ What sees thy prophet miutK? ♦ 

Mark sign and book, and soothly luo^k, 

Our youngest how to find,” 

So Dhewa took his star-time book, 

And soon he ’gan to say,** 

“ ’Tis Jcimbay’s child, Bijaisin styled^ 

Has stol’n our brother away. 

“ She has made him a ram by the spelhshe cast, 

Through the might oi Grainarye ; 

In Jharkhand lone she has, bound him fast, 

Her master’s cottage nigh.” 

“ Now rede we a rede, how best we speed. 

To set my brother free : ” * 

“ Let Malkhan cion the Jogi’s weed, 

And doff his Rajputi ” 

The forest of Bainatli or Baidya- and Calcufta ; bat the ballad is quite 
nath, I believe, in the hill country indepeudeut of time and place, 
on the rail road between Allahabad * 
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He bath signed bis forehead with Rama’s sign, 
Smeared his body with ashes well ; 

He sang the praise of the name divine, 

.And bis sandal beads 'gan tell. 

• • 

lie hath taken bis flute and DliQwa liis drum, 
The feet of their Lord they j^dorc ; * 

And soon to tiic Jharkhand wood they C'^me, 
And stand at the hermit’s door. 

Then Malkhan and the, cottage rang, 

So sweetly did ne trill ; 

Forth to his doo| the hermit ran, 

And asked them of their will, 

» 

‘‘ 0 Jogis twain that roam |lfe waste. 

Whence come ye ? whithe,r go r 
Our master's steps we vainly traced. 

His road we do not kiio\x. 

So here wc stay to ask tjie way 
To Hard war’s sacred flow : ’’ 

“ First let me see your skill I pray, 

Then I tlie path will show/* 

• 

Then loud was Hliewa’s tambour struck, 

And Malkl^an danced and sprang ; 

The wood as they trilled was with raptme filled, 
Wliile every change they sang.* 

« 

“•0 Jogis, here in my hut abide. 

ril se^ ve your feet each day ; ” 

** Waters that flow, and Jogis that go, 

•AVliat power can bid them stay ^ 

• 

Bring forth thine alms whatc er it be. 

And let us wend our Avay : 

Ask whai* yc will, an asking free. 

I will n^it^ say yc nay.” 

“ Now give this ram,” quoth Malkhan brave, 
He stopped i^ dumb dismay, 

The boon ye crave is Bijma s slave, 

It must not pas^ away.” 
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‘‘ Tliy holy deeds are all undone, 

By swerving from thy word : ” 

On that he gave the ram they won, 

Wor any more demurr’d. 

Wliat do I with this ram, O sage ? 

To man 1 pray tliee turn ; 

The Ijjws of, fast and pilgrin;iagc, 

My minister shall learn. 

• \ 

Into his scrip he thrust his hancj 
A spell of might he drew 
Tlie charm he shed o*cr Udan s^.hea<l, 

And made him man anew. 

4 

But, when the tlfr^e were passed from sight, 
Quoth Udan, “ Brother, hear ; 

IS Kidy Bijnia Icain'my flight, 

She will* steal me again, I fear. 

“ This hermit is a warlock hoar, 

Him, IMalkhan, must thou kill i ” 

Then Malkliaii turned him to the door ; 

The hermit asked his will. • 

f * 

A draught from out thy wel^ 1 ask,, 

On weary journey boune 
Tlie .'(ilken coid, the silver flask, 

He stooped, to let them* down. 

# 

And, as he raised the silken thread, 

Ills bright sword Malkhan drew; 
lie smote the hermit’s hoary head, 

And ill the cottage threw. 

I 

The spells and charm.s of, Gramarye, 

They bore tliem all away ; 

So to the camp are come the three, • 

^ I wis they did not stay. 

I 

When Udan went to Alha’s tent, 

Right glad was he, I ween ; 
lie hals’d him well and ask*d wfiat f6ll ; 
Gieat |oy was them hctwcqn. 
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They have planted their cannon against the gatg. 
Proud Lohagarh to quell ; 

•An hundred guns did in order wait; 

Till the word for the onset Tell. 

• • 

An hundred linstocks at once they ply, 

And the smoke* to the welkin w’ins ; • 

And word is bipught to the King 
The Mahoba attack begins, 

• . 

He l)ade them fire from every gun • 

That stood oTi the turrets high ; 

They light the matches for every one. 

And the cannon balls roj^^and Hy. 

• » 

Tlie army of Alba was troubled sore, 

As the groaning warriors fall ; 

fu vain did the cannon of. Malkhau ro:ir 
They pierced not that ijon wail. 

Quoth Udan, “ Brother, hear my rede, 

S(vhI to th’ acacia wood ; 

And lade,on all our wains with speed 
The thorn boughs there that stood. 

“ Tlicn l^ap th^n high in the ditch to fie, 

And drive a mine also ; 

And many a* bag with the powder hll, 

To place in the trduch below.'i • 

Tlie matches they light, the iiames burn biiglit, 

• They melt the lead of the wall ; 

The gq^is that stood on the battlement heigh t,. 
Each toppling down doth fall. 

Then Malkhau brave bis, onset made, 

His sword at the gate he drew ; 

Strokes with his bladft full heavy he laid, 

And all, the guards he slew. 

Bold Ud^if sprang from sclle thereby^ 

Found clubs of the metals eigiif^ ; 

The Idcks at his strokes to pieces liy, 

So the army forced the gate. 
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These are said to be gold, silver, copper, brass, tin, bell-metal (or 
s*geel,) lead and iron. 
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A mcsseuger ran, a fearful man, 

Where Jambay held his state ; 

And tlijice he bowed, and cried aloud, 

The foe has forced the gate/’ 

Up stert* the Kihg and his nobles all, 

Who in thv3 council room ; 

Eftsoons did he <*he drummer call, 

AudHiubau he gave and plume. 

At the first drum-beat they saddle the stood, 

At the second to Selle they rpfiiig ; 

At the third drum-beat tho} are leady at need. 

To ride with the Maro King. * 

The King to Gau|iy and Gaiiesh bowed, 

And in water of Gr.nga bathed ; 
d'hc\ muslin they brought was in Egypt wrought. 
‘Whcrewitli his limbs were swathed. 

His girdle waj^ all of, the velvet good, 

With many a gay cold ring ; 

Dagger and sword at his waist there stood, 

As fitted a Kajput King. 

He took in his h,and his mighty mace. 

To his elephant forth went he ; 

And be s'opt up the stair of sindal faVr. 

Was carved so rich to see. 

And, \\hen tlnjy reached the Banaplui ioice, 

Fiom his hiwda he lo^al ’gan call : 

Lot none of the foe unwouinled go, 

Fight on my merry men all/’ 

Ills sword each man of Maro drew, 

And all did quit them well ; 

Shot and spear and afrow flew, 

And many a warrior fall. 

The sand around was soaked witli gpre, 

^ When? thick the ranks did tread ^ 

Wounded rof^ to right once more, * 

Yea, bodies}: that lacked the head. . 

Started. % Kot an mioorEmon incident in 

f The fair manifestation of Durga, these hSioic t*jmbuts. 
svife of Shiva, m Kali is the dark. 
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Friends/' cried Udan/‘ this our day, 

Glory all may reach ; 

Soon we take our homeward 'way, 

With honour and wealth for each/' 

He cheered liis men, and on {hey sped, 

But the Raja loud ’gan cry * % 

“Is there ever a Rajput Mah(5ba bred, 

Hares meet witli the King Jambay ' 

Then Udan struck with his bossy shield, 

And the pifmacles clatt<?red from place 

But backward soon his courser reeled 
At the blo\>rfrom the Rajas mace. 

Then Dhewa smote, but tl|J!)^ving was ware, 

Ari(^a blow on the stetd did lay ; 

He reared full high and fafit ’gaii fly ; 

No reining him could stay. 

There was never a Chief his place could hold. 

Where the Raja's blows did fall ; 

Oli ! bitter that day the war that rolled, • 

Round the fort of the iron wall. 

• 

Faint heart a*nd brave, 'fore Maro's King, 
They’scatterld like morning cloud • 

Down the ravine, to 'scape unseen, 

Fled mauy a turluin proud. 

• 

There were some whb holding their breath did lie, 

• A heap of slain below ; 

Whei^an elephant mad rushed trampling by, 

They died without striking blow. 

• » 

There were some who swaggered with sword before, 

In street though ifOver in tent ; 

Now only a string and a loin cloth wore, 

Their fiodies with ashes besprent. 

n * * 

They.signed tlieir foreheads witJ Rama’s sign, 

With the blood-stained earth they found ; 

“ We were begging our way to the Jagannath shrine, 
When *the sword play closed around.” 
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And one on his back took of bucklers a pack, 

Like a Jaipur * artisau ; 

‘ “ For selling of shield 1 had comq to the field, 

Nor wist ere the fight began/' 

The howdas were filled with blood that day, 

The hoi\jemen*dripped with gore ; 

Friend from foe might no man know, 

But the fight raged more and more. 

' < 

Brave Malkhan stood a while dis^payed, 

Then fast to Alha sped ; *' 

He joined his hands and asked (or aid, 

“ Brother, give ear/' he said. 

chief can stanot in the Raja’s si^hi, 

My strength is all fh vain ; * 

Bi|.t diou art able to "equal his might, 

And to bind him with iron chain.” 

When Alha lieard hisf brother s word 
For chains he straight did scud ; 

To his elephant then he gave them to hoIi(, , 

And, “ Pachsawad/’ he cried/’ attend. 

“ We must bind the foe and make him a show 
For the folk of Mahoba towi\; • 

When to King Parmal and to Mallpia we go 
In our homeward triumph boune,” 

Onward Pachsawad presse^l amain, 

The ranks he scattered wide ; 

As he whirled his chain, he strewed the plain 
Like a desert on either side. 

'J’he warriors staggered, they scattered and broke, 

In hope their lives to save ; 

When Jambay saw they ffed, he spoke, 

And his elephant onward drave. 

Mahoba^s champion, Devi's son, 

Now settle tliy cause with me ; 

Alive from the field shall go but one, 

So turn by turn strike we/' ^ 

This KajjiUt Statk- seems to leUiu its fume in the uits to the pie 
sent day. * 
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‘ I may not strike, by the Chan(iol law ; 

Uo thou strike first, O king : ” 

Then a good red bow did Jambay draw; 

And fitted the notch to string. 

• » 

The aim was good, the string did twanff, 

Fast did the arrow fly ; 

Across the howda,Alha sprang, 

And the shaft went whizzing by. 

• 

Then l)is javejin flew, as near they (Irew. 

Now how nia/ Alha bide ? 

Queen Sarada’s* care at his right hand there 
She turned tlie spear aside. 

“Now hear, Banaphar,” Jambay spake^ 

“ T\wce hast thou foiled my blow ; 

In peace thy way to Mahoba take, 

For tliricc tliou '.scap’st not so.” • 

But Alha there his breast'mado *l)are, 

And did to the Raja eny ; 

" No^part of a Kshatri's trade it were, 
nroiu the battle trench to fly. 

** There are homes’ in heaven .?taud rea% for all, 
To-!n«rrow if^uot to-day ; 

And if I in Maro this tide shall fall, 

My name shall live for aye. 

“ One chance is left ^hec, King,*to save, 

And see thou niis.s no more 

’riion drew the King his shining glaive, 
And^thrice he smote full sore. 

No hurt on Alha’s body Jiapp’d, 

His shield was lifted high ; 

’At length the sword 5f Janibay snapp’d, 

Then wist he death was nigh. 

“ I have hewn down elephants w^th tlfis blade, * 
AruJ lopped their limbs away ; 

Its master’s need has it now betrayed, 

My life js lo^ to-day. 

* The narac»:ivcn to Durga at Mahoba 
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Now, Raja, now my stroke take thou,’' 

And his elephant on he drove ; 

* Ilowda *co liowda, tusk to tusk. 

Close met the champions strove. 

Then Alha forward dash’d his shield, 

With the boss J^ie dealt a blow ; 

The elephanf'S driver was hurl’d to the field, 

And he waver’d to and fro. 

' ♦ 

Then Jambay drew bis dagger kef* n, 

Long time their steel they plied ; 

On Alha’s body no hurt was seev, 

" Now bind the foe,” he cried. 

«• 

Pachsawad whirl’d^-bls iron chain, 

Dashed the howda fo the ground ; 

Soen‘ Alha lighted oii the plain, 

And fast his arms he bound. 

Fyt'^e XIL 

They sounded the drum of victory, 

And the conqueror’s shout they rais’d ; 

They rendered thanks to Ratpa high, ’ 

And the feet of their Lord they prais’d. 

V 

They blessed the virtue of Malhna^tho Queen, 
And nanjed King Parmal’s name ; 

Thus onward Udan’s horse, I ween. 

And Alha s elephant capae. 

On the right band there was Malkhan’s marc, 
And Dhewa’s courser proud ; ^ 

And on their right side did the Saiyid,rjde, 
And Ali he shouted loud. 

To the house of treasure when Alba came, 
The guards with his sword he killed, 

The locks he broke and the wains di4 yoke, 

^ And wflh stores of price he filled. 

A plunder rich from Maro town 
Brought Dasraj’s warlike son ; 

And the guns of weight of the metals eight, 
He took them every one. • 
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Horsej? and elephants spoiled he thcrC; 

And every weapon withal ; * 

Fire he set to the palaces fair, 

• And blackened the lordly wall, 

« • 

But when he came to the painked haU, 

He stayed beside the gate, • 

And *a messenger s^nt his mother to call* 
And bring (10411 th’ enccampmcnt sliaigld. 

in her litter sli^ Wft th’ acatia wood, 

Full hastily did she ndr ; 

And when at th^. Lion gaio she stoud, 

The five stepped down beside. 

» • 

'* Now, mother, send/' (piofli Udan hole 
‘'And llani Kushla call 
Tlien Knshla’s slave her lady told, ♦ 

As she sat in the painted hall. 

“ What sleep art sh?eping hero ? ” she ciied 
• “ A^id siFst on thy sandal chair? 

Alha doyi wait hosi<le the gate. 

And bids thee meet him there,” 

Dismayeef was sii^ to hear the same, 

Her heart i«b died away ; 

Joining her hands, in*linste she 

And did to Udau*say— 

* 

'‘*0 barm not woman, Udan Ray, 

‘'Thcfigh thine the power to-day 
*‘I. ne’er did smite my foes that fly, 

“ Nor lia'ud on woman ];iy. 

But bring my father s turban and crest 
“ That hjjve long in Maro lain ; 

And Lakhp, too, that dancer best, 

“ And eke the nine-lakh chaiu.^ 

% 

“ And the litter prepare of Bijma fair, 

With i»e as»a bride to wend : ” 
Whatever he bade she yielded there, 

Until he made i?u end. 
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So they moved on to the mill ot stoue, 
With Devi and the Queen ; 

There uid they wait by the inner gate, 
And the litter was set between 

13 ut Udan^ rushed to the fig tree old, 

His father’s sl?^dl to win ; 

A ceiis(i-r of gold he brought co hold, 

^And set tlie skull therein. 

Then Alha and iMalhhan the j^^eiser plied, 
Yoked ia the bullocks* place ; 

IMaii beside stood the roller to guide 
l3efore Queen Kushla’s face 

And Dhewa too Ring Jambay threw 
Into the mill to bray ; 

Ail as he stood they crushed him there, 
Then smote his head away * 


His skull they by Dasraj’ skull did lav, 
Who laughed a ghlistly laugh ; 

“Alha and Udan, blest be they, 

Of Dasraj’ line the staff.” 

Each of his sons by name lie blest, 

And the mother that bare uern also : 

“The fire of my breast this day ruay rest, 
They have vonged me upon my foe. 

'* An evil son will shameihis kin. 

An it were seven ages back ; 

Hut the parents, who a good son win, 

Nor peace nor honour lack. 


“My skull, Osons, to Kashif take, 
The GayaJ lites to pay.” 

Then out the skull of Jambay spake, 
“ Now, Udan, hear my say. 


^ The murder of Dasraj seems to 
have been peculiarly atrocious to 
have provoked this retaliation. It is 
but fair to nie?ition thai in most of 
the ballads the Ihuiaphars are chival- 
rous to a degree towards their con- 


quered foes, even after meeting with 
treachery themsel /es. 
t Benares 

t The capital Bihar, a faraoin 
place of pilgrim i e3i)ecially for 
the funeral rites, 
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*'• Of four brave sons the water to poui' 

Thou hast not left me one i 
My skull then cast on Kashi’s shore, 

1 charge thee, Dasraj’ son.” 

» t 

For the litter of Bijma Udan sent, 

In the palace hard by to b(^ placed ; 

\ pole he had pight + of the sandal b^igbL 
And he called for a i'anditj; in hasto. 

‘ To Bijma fair 1 my vow jvill pay, 

And the seven rounds § will tread : 

‘ What i are thy senses gone astray, 

My brother Alha said. 

With the house of our fo>,4 bid thee know, 

No marriage feast 1 ke^^p ; 

^Vhen she thinks of her father and brethr^n^slain, 

She will kill thee in thy sleep. . 

• 

No, Udan, lady Bijma slgy, • 

And smite her where she stands : ” 

“ 0 spare me, brother, tliis I pray,” 
t?e cried with joining hands. 

How can I break my Rajput's vow 
And lift m^ hand on her f 
‘ Thcii^mite tlie Princess, Malkhau, inou 
And sec thou do not err.” 

On Mahadeva || Malkhan cried, 

His shining sword he drew ; • 

He smote so sore Bijaisin’s side, 

He cleft her shoulder througli. 

Then said she, “ Udan, once I dreamed 
To jfjiXjnd our lives in fere ; ^ 

And sweet to me e’en death had seemed 
Had thy hand made It dear. 

But, crjLiel Malkhan, woe to thee, 

Thy brjother’s wife hast slain : 

So shalt'thou die with no brotljcr bf, 

Utthelped in an open plain.” 

In the funeral ceremony. § An esscutiiil part of the uiai • 

t Pitched, * riago ceremony. 

%A priest learned in thj s^crip' if 'J'he great god J?hiva. 
lures. 1 Together, 
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Biif Udan s soul in love was drowned, 

When Bijnia’s speech hoard he ; 
lie clasped her hand and laised from gioiui*], 

And rested her on his knee, 

'* ricrc must we gart crie yet we wed, 

But meciing ca^ist none descry ? ” 

0 lay^nc d®wn, rny love, she said, 

“ Since I must a maiden die. 

Here it is best my body should |;cst, 

But my soul new birth shall see ; 

King Narpat’s daughter of Narw^^r ^ town. 

, And Phuhva my name shall bo. 

And when thou, g(/Odly steeds to buy, 

To the Kabul land'shalt ride, 

Our meeting, 0 love, .shall then be nigh 
Bijuia spake and died. 

But Udan bare her body fair. 

To Narmada's f holy tide j 
He cast her into the river there, 

While the t loops to the camp did ride. , 

Tlio litier of Devi they took withal, 

And Lakha the dancer true ; 

And Alba did all ids warriors caK, 

WJjen they to the woodland diewr 

« 

A gay gold ring.Sa robe, a .shawl, 

A crest and tin ban blue,f 
Or a .silver fee to some did fall, 

Each had his largess due. 

Friend.^,'’ cried Alha, “all prepare’ 

Load the wnius each one ; 

Horne to Mahoba now we faro 
Alha s woik is done/' 

But Ddan turned aside from the crowJ, 

♦At his mothers feet to fall ; • * 

Before the Saiyid old he bowed, 

And eke his brethren all. 

I i sn})pos(; tlie Oiwu in the Uawu* poetical justice. ‘ 

district '[’he doctrihii of traus- t The Ncrbudda, one of the suero 
uii^UMlion iiiibl he Y^*]y ujiful for rivers. ♦ 
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' An order, 0 mother, an order I crave, 

Tlie Gaya rites to pay ; ” ‘ ^ 

lie went with the skulls, when her leave slic gave, 

. And left the triumphal way. 

» • 

The sound of victory swelled ffom i\\i dium, 

'J’hey marched full many a \iay ; 

At length did the* host to the border come, 

And Alha to*Rupna say— • 

Hide on to J&alioba our iiews to hrjng : ” 

Then he spiyred till he reached the wall ; 
lie liglitcd down and he passed the town, 

And lie stood in the Raja’s hall. 

> * 

floining his hands the hci^ald drew nigh : 

“Now the news of Alha* say * » 

“ lie hath veuged Dasraj and hath ‘crushed Jambay, 

And is here on his lioineward .way.” 

<• 

Then Malhna the Queen Vight glad was she, 

Shp gathered her maidens all ; 

I>y this w^re arrived the brethren three, 

And stood at th® city wall. , 

Madrigaft singii/g, the women came there, 

They met them and blessed their name ; * 

With a four flamed Ump in a sajver*fair, 

Queen Malhna to greet them 3ame. 

» 

i5cven times o’er Alha she waved the dish, 

O’er his body she passed her hand ; 

“ Now blessed be my sons for fulfilling my wish, 

I wclcbfne yc back to t,hc land.” 

0 mother, thy favour hath gained us all,” 

He joincjl his hands and spake ; 

Now pay, I ray homage to King Parmal, 

If I thy' leave ’may take.” 

• 

She badcUem go the King to greet, 

Then Alha before him went ; 

His turban of purple he cast at his feet, 

And they stood with their heads down bent. 
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The Raja took their hands each one, 

> And there he set them down ; 

Come, quench the fire of my breast, my son, 
And tell me of Maro town.” 

“ 0, a fearful fight was foughten, I wot, 

Round Maro city wall ; 

Four soils that the Maro King begot, 

In the war-field each did fall. ^ 

“We bound the arms of the Kmg Jambay, 
And crushed in the mill of stone ; 

Bijaisin too with the sword we slbw, 

And her corse in the stream was thrown, 

t/ 

* ^ 

‘‘ All that from ns wap plundered of yore, 

W,o have brought to our home again ; 

And Jambay ’s treasures, a goodly store, 

Have laden on many a wain.” 

Tiie King rejoiced and blessed them oft, 

And bade the cannon to play ; 

From an hundred guns spread the smoke Viloft, 
Till^the folk were deafened that day. 

And all the crowd cried Victory ” loud, 

And alms did free bestow ; * 

Oofd gifts there did no man spare,' 

Since Alba had quelled ^he foe. 

Lend ear my friends to thb song I write, 

To give you mirth and glee ! 

I have told the tale of the Maro fight, | 

As it was told to me. 


€■ 
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^wti'pna^praydm. By Dijeudra Natha Thakiir. Calcutta; Val-- 
miki Press, Sakavdt^ 1|797. • 

T his is, in many respects, a very remarkable poem, and we 
are sorry to find that it has excited so little interest in the 
Vernacular press. We think, therefore, that we ought to notice 
it at greater length than would usujiy be deemed either necessary 
or appropriate in a portion of ilio'^Revieio intended only for s/oort 
critical notices, ‘ * , 

Swaima-prayana is an allegory. It opens with a description 
of an aerial journey, which reminds us of a similar journey over 
which the genius of Shelley h‘as thrown a Hood of poetry and 
of splendour. Kavi or the poet (taken abstractedly) is visited 
m a KaJ'pana kumdri, or Imagination, the play-mate 

of his infancy, from whom he had been separated for a long time, 
Kalpaiid takes *him up, in a car called Ma^noratlia, or the 
Chariot of Desire, dinwn by coursers which,* “ though full ol 
spirit, are Arriving in Manorajydy or the Laud 

of Fancy, presents to Kavi a garland, of flowers a.s 

a pledge of her love, and leaving him on the banks of a lake 
called Mdnasa-sarovara, goes home to arrange for his reception ; 
whereupon Kaviy who has ^ already f^lt for her the same tendSi 
and saejed passion, becomes sad and disconsolate. Salchya-rasa 
or Friendship, now comes to Kaviy and with the assistance 91 
Ddsya-rasa (slUvc-^or servantship), performs towards him the ritej 
of bospitafity. J|iis done, Sakhya-rasa leads Kavi in a car, driver 
by Sudarsma (Uood Sight), t(i Nandanapuva (Land of Joy) 
whereof A'nanda (Pure Joy, springing from moral excellence) 
is the ting, and Mdyd (or th*e Fascination of Virtue) is the queen 
Ananda gives K^avi a hearty reception, for the latter in hi 
infancy had knowp and lived with Auauda as his ^father am 
Maya as his mother. • Kavi finds Anaj^da engaged in*a consulta 
tion with his, councillors about the best way of relieving an< 
reclaiming his son Pnmoday King of Vildspur (the Land c 
Sensual Pleasure), wljo was straying a little too far towm^d 
dissipation, and nad just then sought his fathers aid agaifig 
the hostile and threatening powers of Rasdtala, ov the Inioiui 
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Ji('glons. Ananda decides upon abdicating liis throne in favor 
of Framoda, and requests iSukhya-rasa to carry this message 
to Vildspitr. ^ukhya-rasu obtains (he King\s permission to 
make Kavi his companion on the journey ; but before he 
.starts, King Ananda takes Kavi to the residence of his daugliter 
Shobha (Boauty)--a^, regio.M exquisitely charming to the eye. 
Here Chitra-lekha (Painting), and Music), the hand- 

maids of Shobha, 'japtivatc Kavi — the former by displaying a 
splendid gallery of pictures, and the latter by pouring forth 
inusical strains of the most ravishing kind. Accompanied by 
Niobha^ Kavi visits the bower of Mdyd, ^[ht acquaints liim with 
her intention of marrying him to her daughter Kalpand. Kavi s 
countenance now evinces signs of impaKence for his beloved 
Kalpcina, whereupon llajasf, one of the handmaiils of May^. 
touches his eyes with a black pigment possessing the wonder- 
ful^ virtue of intensifying tlie' T)assion of Jove, and r abliug dis- 
tant friends to^ see each othqy. The charm proves successful, 
Kuvi sees Kulpand pining away her time on the summit of a 
hill in^ the company of her handmaids Hiirucki, tdaranmayf. 
and Mddhavi, But the happy vision does not last long. All on 
a sudden Tdmasi, another handmaid of Mdyd, comes in, deep 
darkness envelopes Kavts eyes, Ravi falls down senseless on the 
earth and only awakes to find himself in a boat with^ Hakhy-rasa 
far, faraway from Kalpaoid, rowing towards Vihu’pur. Ascending 
the steep bank 'of the lake with considerable pain and difficulty, 
the two visitors enter the gay borough of pleasure. Pramoda 
receives Kavi with open arms and soon plunges' with him into 
sensual pleasures of the most intoxicating kind. Kavi becomes 
enamoured of Ldlasi (Lust), the mistress of A'di-msa (Carnal 
love), and seals his love by presenting to her the garland ho 
had received from Kalpand, A'di-rasay grown furious with 
i^ealousy, applies to Ildsya-rasa (Laughter or the Comio Spirit), 
fbv vengeance against Kavi. Jidsya-rasa contrjvcs to extort 
the garland from Ldlasd and carries it to /fa^2^awd, who is just 
now on a visit to Vildspiir. The success of Km plan is more 
than complete. For, when Hcthya-rasa leads Kavi to where 
Kalpand burning with rage, the latter breaks forth ‘into a 
scathing remonstrance and walks out of Vilaspur in dudgeon 
in spite of Kavis earnest exhortations and piteous entreaties. 
Kavi gro\Ma mad syith despair. The gay borough of sensual 
pleasure becomes unendurable to him. He leaves Vilfispur 
with a signet ring from his friend Pramoda 'and enters a 
gloomy fore.st. Here be is attacked by two giants, A'dhi and 
V^'ddkif who conduct him as a prisoAer to lia-ha-hudiUf 
King of Visadpur (the Land of Despondency)— a region, which 
seems to be, as it were, the very symbol of confusion, ruiu; 
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niid (lcHola(ion» and is full of oddities and j(;orin 2 ^ foims and 
iln-iires of .snrpasdn^- mockinoncss. Seoin<^ the ling r,ngravcd 
Avith King l^rmiQcki^ nanio on the linger of Kavu ihi-ha-hu-ltn, 
takes the* latter for a spy fioni Vilasphr ami sends him to 
Bha]/anaka-ms<t (TeiVor), in coippliahee with a treaty for tho 
supply of limnaii beings for saciifice. Tlie dreadful monarch of 
Kasatala orders Kavi to he prcsonteiHo thf3 goddess CJidmvnd^ 
as an ofreiing which will im)ve Iicr to grant victoi'^' to the infernal 
powers ill their impending’ war witli tho King of Vihispiir. Foith- 
v'lith theie appears a teiiihlc Kdpdiiht — a worshipper of the 
goddess Kwi in her mo?t revolting (^nm and cliaracter — wlio tics 
Kavi liand and foot and addresses to his pati'o*n deity a dreadful 
invocation, exhorting ht-r to accept and to drink ihc hh»od of a 
human being. Kaviy finding death so certain, mentally lemeinhcrs 
himself to Mdj}d in a most piteous aif^l, pathetic strain and (piiutly 
resigns himself ^to a lot from which no escape seems possiblp. 
Suddenly, however, a divine form — looking like llu; very picluic 
of tenderness and compassion — appears before bim. * The diviifT. 
pcisoiiage is no other tban /v"ar<nn\ (Pity) — the goddess w’itb tlic 
l>iiglit but melaiiclioly face, who, is eviM' sighing for creation’s 
grief and ever wiping off the tear, -drop in lier eye. Ution the 
appoanuice of Kanimk Kavis shackles fall off, and lie is carried 
away from tlu.^slanghter-groiind without being seen by the tcriible 
and tbe^'K \v of blood'tliirsty demons whom the pros- 
pect of a most honibjc bift congenial 'repast bn^ gathered around 
)iim. On her wnv^ out of this infernal region, 7w/)'un(d hears the 
cries of a lovely damsel called rramttdd, tin daughter of tlio 
vanqnislied King of tlfe Seasons, wlio, ba\ing fallen into the luffids 
of the infernal powers, bad'* been lalel^y rt»scncd by VfiVrrttsa 
(TIcroism), and placed by him under tlio ‘protection of Pramoda^ 
King of Yilasjiiir, but who* bad been again carried olV with 
violence 'Iroiu the Viliispur court and oonfmed in a dungeon^ 
in Uasatala. Jiarund rescues Prumadd and Iiiirrics out ot 
tlic infcnurl region. Slie soon meets lYne-ru.sid at the bead 
of a large army pfoceeding to fight the powders of hell, who have 
ilcclarcd war against the King of Vihispur lor his sheltering 
the thrice lovely Pnmadd,* After a severe figiit, Vii'd-rasit 
becomes victorious, and tho infernal powers, not excepting tho 
dreaded King of Uasatala himself, are completely anuiliilatcd. 
The sight of the b-Ai'tle-fk'Id, all red with blooii and co\^’red with 
innumerable corpses and resounding witn the slirieks and groans 
of tho dying, filli! Kavis soul with a feeling of abandonment. 
Ijcd by Bttsa)iga (Good Company), be ascends Tapogiri (Hill of 
Devotion). Fncoufiteiing and overcoming \aiioiis ob.^tacles pia^ 
sented by Imst, Angci, Aviuicc, <S:c., be leachos the summit, wlnuo 
be is soon joined bv King Anafit?(b Viiu vasd; /h</« 
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'/fiadd ciihl others, lii the presence of all the divnic powers, Kin^» 
A'n(ni(((^> un tes in h'lppy and holy wedlock K<ivi and Kalpandf 
Vn\i-ra8a and Pramadd, Ka/yana and Hhohhd. After which the 
as'^’eniblod deities pour forth a deep and solemn prayer to the 
supreme and self-existeii't Brahma, and Kavl awakes from 
sh'ep. 

The allegory is long aminot very easy to explain in all its parts. 
A nanda. oi pu)^ joy'springmg fromnyionif purity, \s a perfectly 
lealisahlc (conception. But Jl/d?yd is not a very clear idea. If it 
•he the Muyd of the V'ediinta pliilosophy, it boconies difficult, to 
substantiate the relationship of husbancJ find wife which the poet 
has created bet\ve(rn it and A nanda. But if it only means the 
tasciuating injUiencc of pure joy, the pilrticular relationship con- 
ceived \)y the poet becomes somewhat intelligible, though a diffi- 
culty still more insurmountable than tlie one already hinted at 
seems to bo the inevitable c«)ijs^qucncc. For, if Ananda is 2mrG 
/oy, find Mdyd the attractioi^ exercised by the joyfulness of tbe 
•ibtuous, it* is bard to conceive how such sensualism, as is repre** 
^(mted })y the King of Yila^pur, can spring from their united 
action. « ^ 

This, however, is oidy an obscurity which creates some 
speculative difficulty. There is another dcffict in tlio struc 
turc of the allegory which is really .serious f^ofn the point 
of view of poctiy and moral truth. Almost all the striking 
incidents in the poem arise out of the eternal enmity which 
IS repre.M_*nted tiy Dijeudra Natha as subsisting lietween the 
sensual King of Vilaspiir and the wicllted ami malicious powers 
of* tbe infeVnal regions. We think thaO’ this eternal enmity 
is a false doctiimn Sensualism, ^though alluring to the eye, 
..is really bulcous. With all the * appearance of bliss and 

paiigless enjoyment about it, it Vs, most truly and cBsentially, 
'iftiscry and sufferua/. And though looking likci p.)wer and 
'prospeiity, it is in leality synonymous with help^ssncss and ruin. 
Such being tbe case, it is far from correct to say tliat the demons 
vviio inbalat the infernal iTgion.*^, and whoso* highest pleasuic 
(oiisj^ts in woiking ruin and ini.^ery, can be unfriendly or inimical 
h) the hccdle.ss sensuali.st whose, pathway of life is* also the 
pe.thway of niiu and misery. It is virtue and vice which am 
tudy aniagonistic to each other. And nothing proves this so' 
clearly a»Mio fact,,tliat allhoiiglr, in the pocm'Jjoforc us, Pramoda 
and the *King of RasStala are rcpiesented as fighting each 
other, the real combatants arc King An(X7?,(:/a’s hosts on the one 
band and Hltaydralai-rasa with his lufernarcrew on the othej-. 
1^t should b(‘ remarked that (ho theory wb ar» noticing has com- 
pelled Babii l)ij(mdia Natha to err-ate an incident, which poetry, 
jiioiiuil v, ami gijod ta-'jtc muot alike ceudemu. Wc uieao, tli« 
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placing tlio cliaslo and Involy Pi'omtida undfti tiio watcli and 
ward of the voluptuous prince of Vihi^pur. ^ 

r^abu Dijendra Nathas Dasya-rasa” (Spirit of Slavery) is na 
unfortunate, if not a wholly incoriect, idea.- It smacks of tlic old 
world doctrine of slavery sanctioned Aristotle. The poet, at 
any rate, ought not to represent the%spirit,of slavery as one of 
the permanent p-inciples of human natwre. 

But the beauties of JBwapna-prayan^ gi^atly exceed it.s 
defects and blemishes. The descriptive power disph^yod in this 
\^ork is indeed of a lery high order, and ma]iy are the* 
places where this povn-r^ has been exercised with consummate 
.^kill. The picture of Visadpur, the dc.''cnpHuii,^ of single coni" 
hats in the war cnnt<^ and the si-ene formed l>v //’.s’/nt and 
Vardi in Prainadafi dungeon, aie piici'lc.ss mlditions to the 
casket of gems in Jjengjdi literatim*. Ami what maki‘s these 
pieces supremely’ Interesting is ll^(f fight, graceful and tinging 
humour which pervado.s them all. indeed, it may hi* said, that lu 
point of humorousnes.s, the poetry of Dijendra Natfia*lias m)tiinT¥»: 
comparable to it in any other Bengali ])oet.* In the liescriptioii 
of tender feelings and delicate ^ituatimis Dijemha Natha is 
equally successful. For here, indeed, the poet's pencil moves 
many a time with fairy grace ami enchanting softness, and the 
art of delincflt^)!! looks riTrcshiiigly sweet hy reason of a most, 
skilful ami felicitous manipulation of methods, winch in the hands 
of some modern Bengali |3^etasters hgve become/supivmcly ridi- 
culous. There i.s, however, one defect in Dijemlfa. Isatha’s art of 
description : want of a^thctic precision. To tind iii the pure 
full moon surrounded* by a starry infinity, a simile fdr the scn?Ptial 
piinco of Vilaspiir, .sitting amklst a bi ill ia^nt b*it licentious throng 
of courtiers and courtesans’ is neither cwriect taste nor profoum.lL 
poetry. • 

Much (A Babu Dijendra Natba’s allogory is beautiful and oiigi- 
nal. The representation of Slwbhd (or Beauty), as the daugiiter ot* 
Pure Joy and Pure Morality, with tiie arts of Music and Painting 
for her liaudmaiiJs? is not only eflective as a piece of de.scription 
but philosopbically correct. Tbc'^doctiinc that, wlien poets give 
themselves up to sensual enjayjuent, they lose their genius amj 
inspiration, is at once sound and wholesome. The statement that 
"the King of Visadpfir is bound by treaty to supply liuinau beings 
for sacrifice to the, dreadful monarch of the wdernal I'^gions, is 
supported by tbe fact that people in a despondent frainie of mind 
often terminate •their lives by violent means. But tbe most .strik- 
ing allegory of all is the representation of Vist^dpur as a place full 
of mockery and ocklity.* Poets generally describe despair as tw 
frame of mind chiefly made up of anguisli, restlessness and sorrow. 
This is no doubt coirect, But despair has another rikI a much^ 
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graver a«pccl lliaii iliis. Despair often means want of faith in 
feilow-incu, liatn-d of society, imiversai ill-feeling leading to inis- 
aidliropy/ And hatred and misanthropy look upon all tilings 
vitli uncharitable eyes. The best acts of the best men soom to 
Ihoni to be mischievous foMies. The wariglytiOst n^asons appear 
to them most frivolous. TJie kiitdest attentions of fellow-inen are 
felt by iIkmu to he jokes ayd satires. They regard the iiniveise 
itvselt as .something ^Yit^lOllt a plan, without order, without mean- 
ing— a stupendous nnK'kery, which deserves only to b(‘ laiiglu'd 
fit. Considered in this light, our poet’s (^le.siMiption of tli(‘ Ijand 
of Despondency as a place fyll of odditii^s and jeering bnm.^, i.‘3 
beautifully correct and singularly oiigiualt 

We liave given so much space to Uahud)ijeudra Natha’s poem, 
because i‘u dots not belong to the cla.ss of poi'ins which is now 
predominant in Dcngali lit(V‘ature. The JJi-ngali has achieviMl 
great success in lyric jioctry/Kud had, in fact, doin' little or notliiiig 
U[5 to this time, with only a reinarkahlo exceptions, in any 
oiher depart>mhnt of song. }‘ahu Dijendra Nathas poetry, wiih- 
out being lyrical, is nrost successful. And that poetry is about the 
most intellectual we hav^ yet seen in Bengali literature. 

The Vanrja Davsana. Edited by Bankima Chandra Chatto- 
jiadhaya. Vol. IV. No. 12, Cliaitra, 1282 B. {S.^:*'Kantalpata, 
Vauga Darsaya Pie.s.s. * 

T HIS is the* hist number of the Vanr/a Darsima. Halm 
Bankima Chandrti has taken leavi^ of his» reailer.s. \A'e are 
soi'i^y for this.. When the Vau<j<i Dnrsana \vas started, four yi'ars 
ago, not a single monthly, capable of satisfying the want^ o( an 
educated and cultiv.aled Jad/Iic, exi>fed in the Bengali language. 
Well^ in this ^tale of things, the Y^antja Dfirsaiut came into exis- 
ti’iicc, and immediately proved itself a power in Bengali Jileratme. 
lAnd now, when only four yeais have pa.ssial by since it lust aj)- 
poarod, wo arc visited every month by about lialf u^]oZ(Mi periodicals 
like the one uliose (h'ath we are deploiiiig to-;Jyy. Tlie liteiary 
activity im])lieii in the c*xi.stcnce^of so many periodicals is remark- 
rihle, and becomes truly vsomlt rful when it is considered that the 
]t<;nod of time within whicli it ha.s been evoked is not more than 
tour small years. Jhit the phenomenon, gratifying as it is, is owing 
simply and .ailely to the Vanrjd Darmna, vvliich furnishod the 
impulse that has ^^dven# birth to so ma'ny pefiodicals. This is a 
great and glorious work ; and if to have done ^ihis work was 
Babu Bankima Chandra’s sole object in startKig Ids admirable 
^mnial, we imi^t agna* witli him in thinkyig tlpit Jii.s own object 
is tultilled, and his Vanr/d Darscimi has accoinplishe<l its mission. 
^ Kegardiiig tiie merits and short-comififfs of the defunct iounial 
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we arc not tlisposod to speak much on this occasion. Jts merits 
have been \('ry gcMJerully leeo^niscd, and we ouiselves have taken 
many an opponunily ot ackiu)\vlodging them ‘in tlie^e pages. 
'J'hey desm VO, indeed, a very high eneniiiinm, and wc aie gja<l to 
lind that the CDiintry ^jas j)ronftutK'cd <hafc encomium with gieat 
warmth and heailmoss The Vnhipi Damiva had, no doubt, its 
slioitcoming's, 1'oremoftl among which w^re a Tittle want of grace, 
a spiiit of absolutism .sojneiinie.s degenerating into pedantic 
'dogmatism, and a coaiseness of iiiimour not unlike that whiidi 
eliaiaeterised the bterainro of Kngland immediately before tln^. 
flays of Addison and Stgelo. There i^s some excuse for all this in the 
present state of Bengli liunaturo and general, intellectual culture, i 
!>nt even if no excuse ^lad existed, tlie shortcomings could not 
have detracted mateiialiy from the excellence of tlfe Van<ja 
Jiiirmuft. Its imnits greatly outnu^ibercd its defects. 

We gri<'V 0 lor Balm Bankima Cbiftdra’s Vaiu/ii Darsana, and 
sincerely ho]m that he \\ ill yet revfve it. We cannot accept tiis 
pica of fnlblimmt of mission'' anil all that. TlTe •existence 
the Edlnbun/h Review — the first ^)criodical 'of its kind established* 
in the United Kingdom— by the side of Romany other quarterlies, 
is ouv plea lit bar in the case set foith by the saiii Babu Bankima 
(Jliandia Uhattopadhaya. The literaii/ public, wlio are our judges 
ill tild causey ^nu.^t find our aforesaid pica good and valid ; and the 
said Babu Baiikiiqa Chandra \\uuld do well so to conduct himself 
ill this pVcsont matter as imi to incur Uie costs o? an ‘ injunction’ 
for the production of il commodity which is uiukmiably ours^ but 
which he has iJiost wrongfully conceah.'d from us with a view of 
leiideriiig tliedeciee >o bo obtained by us useless and iufiuetin^is, 

- - • - - t 

Rabirjjafdr Itilalsa. Part First, By Svi Krishna Dasa. Printcl^l’ 
and publislied by Daivaki Nandana Sena ; Disa and Com{)auy’s 
Vij II an a •Press. 

I T is no doiilt premature, and in some degree improper, to pro- 
noiiuce any, ^pinion ou an iueomplete waiik. But there are 
at the same lime cases in whkh a review of an unfinished work 
becomes both neces.sary ami useful. And the book before us is 
Certainly one of those which* demand criticism, althougli incoTu- 
plete. T\io II istoij^ij of Civil isaliou hy Babu Sri Krishna Dasa, 
IS a very useful wqrk on a most important and interesting subject. 
It has bee u comfiiled Nvith great care^ aiuf industry; and the 
author dcseivgs very liigli praise for tlio pains he has taken to 
render his ^York• instructive, lie lias, however, fallen into certain 
mistakes and errors, wjiicli we think it necessary to point onl 
in order that they, and everything like them, may be avoided in 
the succceiiiiig parts of hi*5 work. 
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The first niistake avo will point out lol/ifcs to the niithoi's 
psychology. Bahii Sri Krishna Dasa. (lofiues man to ho a eom- 
'pound Of mteliifjence, feeding, and volition, But this is 
certainly an incorrect definition. Intelligence, feeling a.nd voli- 
tion are possessed not on^" by man, b\it .-also by many of the 
inferior animals, notably tJie monkey. It is thus ('lear that, 
judged by Bahu Sri Krishna’s standard, the monkey at any 
rate might well 'Reserve the appellation of man. The mistake 
under notice has arisen out of the author’s theory that man's 
h)d.y is only an instrument, whcrewitli the" mind, which he con- 
siders to bo the, only true man, does its work. Now we must 
inform Babii Sri Krishna Dlsa that the theory which he assorts 
with so much confidence and emphasis ^las beeii clearly and 
conclusively proved to l)e false by men like Bain and Spencer, 
Carpenter and Alaudsley, Iluixley and Lewes. And we cannot 
giv^e him a more convenient leferenco on this subject than wdiat 
is furnished by the two papers on ‘Materialism and Spiiitiialism ' 
by*«d\lr. Lowest, which lately appeared in the Fovtnigiuhf lievieiu. 

The second point to which we will direct our author's attention 
is his use of the same w'ord in ditVerent senses. In page 52 he uses 
the word {bhdva) as meaning ‘ feeling/ and accordingly des- 
ciibes it as something which is and must be nafiiml and span- 
ianeovs. But wdien, in page 83 for example, I o- speaks of 
* he evidently uses the word in a difiorent sense. 

For the sense of property is decidedly intellectual and has 
little or nothing of’the emotional in it. 

But our author’s gravest fault is the tore of [Ifosumptiou and 
irreverence which characterises liis statement^ of opinions. After 
quoting Mr. Buckle’s theory of the unprogressive character of 
moral idea.s, Babu Sri Krishna Diisa bieaks forth into tlic query — 
“ I a.sk, where is the liistory from which Buckle has gleaned this 
triitl] ?” This is not conceived in the spirit of humdity which 
^^-;3fits the eainc.st student and the true philosopher. ^ 

Babu Sri Krishna’s style is inaccurate, obscure and inelegant, 
and it has been rendered extremely disagreeable' by a deep taint 
of provincialism. 

2.— Geneual Liteuature. 


NdratUya Dharmasdsira'or, The Institutes of Ndrada. Trans- 
lated for the first time from the unpublished Sanskrit Original. 
By Dr. Julius Jolly, University, Wurzburg, London : Triibncr 
and Co. 1876. 


''HIS little translation is one of first-rate importance to the 
1 student of Hindu Law. The Inslkutes of Faraday though 
n^tlier so well-known nor so frccjuently quoted as those of Mami, 
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arc cf the liighe.st aatliority and iin[)ortance ; and a kiio\vle<lge 
of this Code is of the utmost value for a right miderstandiug 
of ^lanu. Dr. Jolly's translation is based on fi collation of two 
maniiscvipts of higli repute, one belonging to the Indii^ 4)ffice 
Library, the other %to the Deiliu L^iraiy ; and befoic the book 
was issued, the translator was" enable^, by ^ the courtesy of Pro- 
fessor Thibaut of the Benares College to compare bis work with 
a tliird version of the owgiual. Dr. JolI\ lias»performed bis task 
in a way that deserves, and will command, the gratjtude bwtli of 
JSanskritists and of students of Hindu Law; by the former liks* 
critical notes on the will be sUidicd with interest, whilst the 
admirable indexes and preface will be invaluable to the latter. 
Wo would especially ^mmeiid the Index of Quotdtions from 
Ndrada in the 'principal Indian Digenfs, which wilt be found 
paiticnlarly useful. In the prebice Dr. Jolly has instituted an 
elaborate comparison between Mrada and Mami ; and a some- 
what slighter but no less valuabje comparison between NarTida 
and Yajmivalkya, whose Code occupies a place* inlennedwte 
between those of the two first mjmed. Id every way the book* 
is worthy of its place in the series 4 )f translations of Oriental 
classics published hy Messrs. Triijiuer and Co.; and adds another 
Item to the long list of obligations under which that eminent 
firm lias hddftlie little world of Orientalists. 


ruhji)i-EngUs/i Sing-Hong ; or Songs and Stiries in the China- 
A'nglish dial(Xt, Wth a Vocabulary. By Charles G. Lelaud. 
London : Till bLiei*& Co. 187G. * • 

T HIS little book of Sing-Song,” Written in the jargon of 
the native servants i^i Uong-Kong and the Chinese^ ports, 
is both pseful and interesting to those who are likely to have 
much to do with Chinese servants, cither in the various por^ 
from Singaporl to Shanghai, or in California or elsewhere. It wilP 
be usefufas giving insiglit into the curious mi.xtiire 

of English a'lul Chinese that go%s by tlie name of Pidgin-English. 
But tbv'. chief interest of the book will bo for the philologists, to 
whom the study of a diafect, of which tlie idiom is largely 
Chinese, wliilst tlu' vocabulary is almost entirely English, wdl be 
both novel ami curious. , 

ridgin-Euglisli*bears*to English, fromilic (Tliincse saje, much the 
same relation Uiat the English of a Madrasi “ boy does fiom 
the Tamil side. * Chinese servants who wish to take service with 
the European rcsi4ents,of Hong-Kong or Shanghai, buy a ‘‘Voca- 
bulary of words in common use amongst the red-baircd foreign 
devils ” or some simihu* work ; and the lesult, polished iip^a 
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little l)y au aiTiatcur scliooliUvaslor of the same class, is 
English. As ill India, youthful as[jiraiits are often admitted by 
tlie superior servants into a gentleman’s house in the capacity of 
apprtait'icos ; and at this stage they are aporopiialely* termed 
luni-jHiUjlns. Mr. Leland fiSbUivs us tliat a‘t.'i)iiiainan, e(piip[)ed 
in this way with a litUo ridgin-lllnglish, emigiaies to Calitoiuia 
or other paits of America,' with tlie I’nllesr eouhihaice of making 
iiimsel'l understood vvlrerever he goes; so that the jaigou may bii 
said' i-o be the. habitual language of thy hundreds of thousands of 
Celestials who are year by year poiuing into America in an evei - 
increasing strtam.*- - . 

A veiy short specimen A\ill sliow that tlic words aio all 
English, whdst the idiom is, ’vo piesninis (’hiiiese: “ One-tim 
one jiiocch yunki sho-je-man (soldiei-nian) come China-side. 
T’at ting talkee one glillin ‘^giiflin), he no savvy too much, 
galaw.” Tlie commonest altelgtion made in thg, toim of the 
Edyish words, seems to be the addition of the ce to the end 
of*‘the word*' as in j)ircre^ makcc. Alost of our leaders will 
remember tiiao this “ pidgiiC .was also the pet idiosynciasy oi 
Man Friday; so that il appears that Defoe was probably not 
altogether ignorant of Pidgin-Englisli. It W'ould be mteiesimg 
to know wlicilicr any other tongues than (hose of (diinaineu lind 
it neeessary to add tlic ee to English words. The (.ditieulty that 
presents itself to most natives of India in pror.-.mneing en initial 
s preceding anotfier consun.*«it, and thh consequent prefixing of 
e or ?y, as in y-atciv, e-schoo!^ is now known to be one of the inaiii- 
fostatums of tlie same law that caused the (^jrallic tongue to change 
the *Latin stitdium, schola, into estiidc or \-tudc, asroUi or fad<‘ ; 
and so it may be disc(rvere^l similarly (hat the Chinamaii’s siitlix 
i§ another linguistic [iheiiamenuu of a similar chaiacler. 

• V 

It 

[fyidian Mis^iowtry Diredoi'ij and Mnno/mJ Volinan. I)y (ho 
Kov. J], II. IJaiiley, of the Ameiicau Midhodist Aiissioii. Luck- 
now: Ammieaii Metliodist Mission Press. London : riubiier 
and Co. 1870. T 

A LADOPJOUS and useful compilation that should ciuiimand 
a large sale, both amongst those who are interested m 
Indian Mission w'oik, and also amongst the eomimreial classes 
wdio may wish to aildics^ themselves to » the ' numerous body of 
inissionaiieS in India. It contains a list of tlic Missionanes of 
more than tliiity Protestant Societies, with in maMy" easi's a. biiel 
lecord of llnar life and labours; and gives in ovei’y case tlieir 
l)*c*sent nostill address. 
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Rernarhifih Umnuml Triafti in IknrjaJ J3y Lex. Tims S, 

. Sinilhj City Press, Calcutta, 187G. 

W E liavo rcceiMida copy of this bo^^k so late that we liaveTnIy 
titTie to give ft a cursoxy •notice. If our memory does not 
deceive us this is the first occasion on \Vhich ‘the criminal records 
of our courts have been explored for tffe purpose of furnishing tlie 
public with reading of a very .special character fand tlie preggnt 
attempt lias certainly suc|ecdcd in exhuming a mass of very exciting^ 
.^nd sensational matter, which has been worked up with some skill/ 
and tlirown into narr^.tl^e form, *a decided imp*rovement on the 
liigli-aud-dry sort of thii]g with wdiich newspaper reports generally 
furnish us. Each of these narratives, moreover, de^l with a 
distinct phase and stratum of society^ so that we are introduced 
to bellicose Frenchmen who lived “ (^•the good old jlays when 
duelling w'as fashion, and to tht profligacy with which English 
Indigo Planters were familiar in the*'* olden days,” md so on to life 
in Flag Street and iniho back-slums of Calcutta, actors aT'b 
p]iiglishmen, Frenclimen, Jews, Muhammadans, and Hindus ; Plan - 
ters, Catechists, Bank-clerks, Judges, and •Millionaires. Thewiitor 
would appear to have studied cfich of Ids subjects with some care 
and aftentioy,^nd to have taken considerable pains to make Ids 
narratives as interesting as possible. Waiving for the present 
the vexed questioil as to whether this species />f literature is' 
productive of good or o-vil, tliere can be no doylit hut that the 
writer has touclicd as lightly as po.ssible on every thing that is 
indelicate or uiisceinlj^, and has contented himself \yith recalling 
events and scenes, with their social surroundings, to which illost 
of our readers must he stvaflgers. TIiq^ nafratives, as we have 
said, arc very interesting, and a Miss l^i'addon or a Mrs. Henry 
Wood will find in them an abundance of material to be wITrked 
up for flie special delectation of readers who delight in the m^'s- 
terious and the%hastly. 

It would scarcelv be fair to give many extracts from this work 
to enable our readers to judge of^ts merits, and we shall therefore 
lay but a few before them. The following will enable tliem to 
form some truo idea of the stifte of things which prevailed in the 
. Indigo Districts foi^ty years ago. 

That gentleman’s followers were, in the mcanwlille^ carrying ^\he hiekless 
Dick Aimes towards the font of his most inveterate foe. It. was a bright 
moon-light night^and the neighbouring fields and trees were bathed in .silver, 
l>ut those who now»8trode onwards for Katlainaree had no eye for the face of 
nature in her ^ofte.st aspect. The light, however, which they disregarded, 
enabled a couple ofistartibd cow-herds, and a cultivator who had bejj^i 
guarding his crops, to watch all their proceeding. Suspecting that some 
deed of violence was being pei^etrated, they silently crept up as close to the 
party as they couhl, with due regard to their own safety Standing iindA’ 
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tlio shadow ()l a nidr enibankraeiU, and of some trees which ^rew by the side 
of a water-course, Lhey silently witnessed the operations ot these men. A 
peon, also, who was in the employ of Dick Aimes, had followed in the wake 
01 tlih party, determined to see wjiafc would be the result of their pfoceedintijs. 

Watched and followed thus,** Yon*.' and his palty carried their victim, 
shouting “y/arry boV^ ! iSf{feb Sunker^ hurry bol'’ / (literally “shout, 
fciheeb Sunker Hurry, ^ tlio name,pf a Hindu idol— an exclamation of triumph) 

the breath has left the body of Hick Saheb. They went on thus till they 
came to the banks of a large tank, where, throwing him down on the ground, 
ihev again couimenced a fresh attack upon hhii. They belaboured him 
.mercilessly with their iron-bound bludgeons and thrust the ends of their* 
spears into his sldjjs, klckin<j and stamping op him as he lay helpless and 
defenceless at their feet. Thrice did he piteously entreat them, “Give me 
some water to drink,” but he spoke to meu who knew no mercy. Finding it 
inconvenient to carry him in the manner they had hitherto done, they placed 
him on a jhamp, or Irame-work of coarse bamboos covered with mats and, 
bore him on their shoulders, till. they got to Yong’s tent, where they Hung 
him heavily on the ground, close tO''.be door. He said nothing, but lay on 
his biiok speechless — there was a slight, shiver— a passing cojivulsion — that was 
all. fSume ot the ';nisereunts who had brought him, now lied in alarm from 
tlrt^ spijt, guec-siiig, all too well, what that deadful shiver signilied. 'I'he rest, 
however, stood at the door of the. tent ; and on being ordered to do so by 
Yong, Fieri e Allcr whipped Aimes several times as he lay on the ground, and 
one ot the native peons attached to tfie factory beat liim with his shoes. Dick 
’^rill littered no sound, Yong then stood upon him stamped and trampled on 
his breast, and tinally shouted to those about him to heat the factory iron till it 
was red hot, and biing it to him, as he proposed to brand him,'* tjtaitled, how- 
ever, by the singulartsilenoe of the wretched captive, ont\;>f the natives sprang 
Jorward, and passing his hand close to Dick’s nouth and nostrils, looked up 
111 idarm at Yong <’nd said “ ’^I'here is no use iiv branding the man is 
dead ’ ’ On hearing this, Yong ordered the body be brought into 
the lent ind ihc ciowd to be dispersed, saying “ If that is the case, drive 
.ill I l’;j people away, and what is proper shall be done,’’ The ruffianly gang, 
t’« oniingly, returned t(^ their homes. Very early on the following morning, 
Veng, and lliose who had rcLJiiined with him during the night, were seen 
lading away, for some [lurpose "which never transpired, m ^ t m 

It i.s note worth y feature of these narratives that they ftiruisb, 
'A.'h( never an opportunity of doing so pre.sents ikscif, limssimit 
cerha of (lie depositions of witnesses and Medical ofiiceis, and 
tliC icmaiks of Counsel for the prisoners ; instead vd' adopting the 
oidinary and unsatisfactory plan of condensing them in a species 
( t mental gasometer, and then giving the results to the- public. 
Tiie following, for example, is the statement of the Civil Surgeon 
of Benares, in connection with the murder of liille JNelly Mackay, 
who was ilpggcd to (j^cath by her aunt : — . , 

“ I buw covered from heid to toe with numerous livi<l stripes, spots, and 
‘‘ weals, the latter more especially on the thighs. 'I'Jic »ame%ppeariincc 3 were 

visible on the back and sliouhlcrs. The whole of the lumber region of the 
“ loins on the left side was one ditfused patch, partly of a scarlet color and 
■♦jmrtly livid. From the surface of this portion of the body exuded the usual 
“ serous discharge, which 1 have seen aft^r military ilagcllatioiis. Her 
*' buttocks were al.so excoriated, and old livid mark.s were observable on the 
'* back of the thighs It was one raw '^urluce. 1 eoiiclutled that the child 
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'* had died liom scouigiDg : the scourging I described was quj^e sufliciei t- 
“■<o cause death. It was sutTicient to do so in a health^ cliiJd, not directly, 
“but by sloughing and inducing lock-jaw.^ My remarks apply^(i,.tlic . 
“ lacerations on the bac^, occasioned by jhe last and recent castigation 
“ There were previous we^ls of some dny.s' slanding. Next morning 1 ma(le 
“a /)o.s7 morlem examination in tne presence of# the Commis^‘'ioner, thw 
“ JMagistrate, and other gentlemen. lOxternaUy the body was most emaciated 
“ and bloodless. On opening ^tbe chest, the lungS wcr% found collapsed, the 
“ heart soft and llaccid, the left ventricle contained about two spooned* of 
“ coagulated blood, the stoirYich and intestines were collapsed and em^kV- 
*iTboic was (luly a small (juantity of foecal matter near the rectum. Th^ 
“organs of the body shc-ive)! no signs of disease. The Examination satisfied 
me that the appearances of inanition were consequent on the privation of ^ 
“ fiwnl. It must hare been f a slow process of one or two vionChs^ duration to 
“ have caused this inanition. I cannot say bow long the child had been 
“ deprived ol food, but judging from the upper part of the intestines, it must 
“ have been twelve or fourteen hours her death. There was a minute 

“ poition of i'ago in her stomaeh. Considiring the internal appearances, and 
“ tin; laceration externally inflicted, pfA^iously and shortly before her death, 

“ r came to the coiudusion that death Ttas, remotely, the •result of previous 
“ maltreatment and want .of due nourishment, am^ directly, from tlie recent , 
“ laceration intlicted on the back.” Thc«instrument with which this was done 
was a guttapercha whip, which bore j;ertain wspicious spots on it These 
were subjected to chemical examination, and were found to be those of blood. 
J>r. L—thcji g<)<‘.s on to say : — “ I founefthe lungs did not fill tbe chest— there 
“ was unliqjiiyiy appearance — n<) disea.se of the heart— iny opinion is that 

“ the llagellalioii and laceration led to syncope of the heart. I omitted to 
“ state thai the s/iia^*(ei(itre^ and muscles of the back /(f^med one gelolinous* 
mass, resembling black cm retail jellij ! ! * + 

• • 

“ Tlie Jew’b Rcuenge'' is perhaps the tale which will most entirely 
arrest the reader's attgnfion. The excitement whicli, was created 
in Calcutta by the murder of Mrs. Leah Judah, and the trial of 
her assassins was strong aqdVidc-spreail ; ai5d we dare say there 
are some now in Calcutta who distinctly \ccollcct it. It was onfi 
uf those savage butcheries winch, because of the revolting cBarac 
ter of its^letails, leave an abiding impression on the memofiej 
of those who lifted at the time it was perpetrated. In sketching 
the .scene of the murder, it is clear that the condition of the 
unfortunate -victim* and the dep^itions of the several witnesses 
have been carefully dovetailed lor the production of a picture 
such as fliis : — * • 

* Leah slumbers soundly ; her right check is on her pillow, and therefore, 
her left side is uppermost. She has gold bangles on her ankles, aiij there is a 
diamond brooch and ^ valiufblc gold chain and#vatclfuuder her. bolster. A 
thiu rope is silently and softly wound round her ankles in prudent anticipa- 
tion of a struggre, ,but so gently L this done that the sleeper remains all 
unconscious of fbe operation. The chloroform is silently applied, but its 
effects arc only partial, awl, to their dismay, Leah moans heavily. Tim 
dagger is instantly called into requisition, and applied furiously and rapidly 
to^’the person of the miserabi® woman. It enters 'between the 9th and 10th 
ribs and pierces the spleen, dividing it to the further edge, but not eompletclf 
hi'ough ; it is rapidly drawn out and dashed between the lUh and 1-th ribs, 
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when the membiMneous covering Iyinf» in front of the intestines instantly 
jrapes tlirougli. A siirill and piei’Cing cry rings tliroiigh theroom, and a ]\Ir, 
Wichael, an assistant to Messrs. Samuel Smith, Sons and (Company, wl/h 
j i.e?id^iT’tbur doors otf, at No. *1 Pollock Street, hears that dismal sound. 
"J'he windows of his room are^Apen (as the weathe'« is warm) towards Radha 
^azaar on one side, and Mrs. Judah’s fesklence on the other, and that fearful 
wail, that cry of agonj, breaas upon him in the stillness of the night. He 
had heard the kirk clock :^trikG\! as he was in bed. He roinninc«I awake for 
a short time ; then^ get up and walked abonU his room, lost lie should over- 
slelp-himself and thus be too late for a parade of tlie^ Onlciitta Volunteer 
>!u^‘hw<ls, of wiiich body he was a member; and was near 3 a.m. that LealiV ' 
death cry floated into his room. The unhappy woman groans under tln^ 
pain caused by her ghastly wounds, and w(rtkhY fain struggle, as those 
only can, who do .so 'for .very life, but the deadening influence of tlic 
chloroform is .sfill upon her, and hor efforts are %)ut fee})Ie. 81«e endeavours 
to seize het murderers, and only manages to inflict a li*w scratches on their 
hands. She succeeds, however, m retaining a rag, a part of* the front of a 
shirt which would give the clue t% ^er a.ssassins .at some future jim<*. Her 
smuggles and nioanings, however fd^eble they be, have set^)usly alarmed her 
assailants, and if |,he dagger is now psed more furiously and violently tijan 
before, it is tihso plied wildly and without being directed to any particular 
spot. It is a terrible anii savage butchery. It sGvers the upper lip ; it 
traverses the right check, laying it^)pen to the bone ; it divides the muscles 
and vessels of the left arm, iit three ievcral places ; it runs across the wrist 
severing the tendons just above the palm of the hand ; it cuts the ])alm to 
the bone on the little finger side of the hand, and finally, it darts into the 
right eye, dividing that organ coiiijdctely thiough, as well aH fJ»e edg^ of the 
lower eyelid ! ! 'i’hgjblood ru.shes forth from these gaping wounds in [)rofh3ion, 
bathing her gar^iients, her bedding, and her very 'cxtriunitie./ with the 
hideotis tide.* Leah make.s a des»f>tirate and final effort to eseape. She .springs 
from the bed with tfie infciition of flying into the room in which her chihlren 
arc sleeping, but exhausted by loss of blootf, anck fett»‘rc’fl about the ankles 
wbi<;Ji were encircled by flic rope, she staggers ^brward and falls bcavdy a 
little beyond the threshold dead. 

t « 

* We .shall couclude oitj remarks wftli the following sketch of 
wha^^has very correctly been callevi terra incognita to the 
, larger portion of the community, viz., the back-sliuna of Walcutta. 

“ To a very large. portion of tlie inhal»itan(.s of this paWtial city, its b.iek- 
slums are a terra incofrmta'’ 'I’hey have a hazy idea that it is a place 
intersected by a multitude of narrow ^nes and alley.s, if! •wliieli people of all 
castes, colors, and orecds live promi.sfiiously, and where all sorts of oflencc.s, 
from pretty larceny to cold-blooded ninnler, are perpetrated ; where grog.^hop.s 
a!id brotliel.s abound; where blasplieming old age and foul-tongued elilldliood 
are to be seen together, and where .sensuality and inteinpernnce make night 
hideems with their clamour. And yet there arc very *few even amongst the 
oldest residints of Cah;ptta, who have anything ^likc ^ correct, well-dcfiMc<l 
idea of the vice, villainy, antf iniquity which abound in tho.se places. J'liis 
is the dark side of tlie picture. If we were to say that it^iad no bright side, 
such a statement would carry it.s own refutation. Tliosc*wht) have personally 
visited these lanes for the purpose of stu<lying their inbabitanls, tell ns that, 
Viidsfc much that is revolting and criminal, thcrif arc |»eople to bo found who 
are leading lives of probity and rectitude— bravely fighting the battle of life 
.. against heavy odds in tlie shape of indiflerent fticomes, large familic.s, sickne.ss, 
Misfortunes and disappointment^ th.at there are (lod-feaimg old men pnr- 
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.ling their iliiily avocations amid many sor^ di-ioouragements ; a’^d tlnifty, 
nct^ve, large-lieartod old women rearing their children, an?! frequently grand - 
children also on pittances so small, as to excit® the wonder and curi<?7.‘^y* -5 
Grangers, how incomes sm circuinscnhed canjie made to go so far. In the 
•(1st of infinite aelfishnessN wrongs ^nAcrucl^, we meet with benevolence 
id charity which give out the ring of the gAuine aietal ; men and women ' 
straitened circumstances receiving the orplia* child of some distant relative^ 

) poor to support it himself, o^- of some deceased neighibour, observing, if 
nonstrated with against this apparent “ imprudence,” that “God who ' .if> 

; mouths, will send tometh|ig to put into them. ' Otherslielping thei. ^ 
‘(ghbours, and being helped in turn when days of sickness and unforeseen 
sfoi’tune come round ; to(# ignorant to Head, yet knowirfg intuitively what 
,he will of God ; too simple to argue, but quicl^^to feci.” 

We learn from a “ Notice to the Reader” that it is in cofitempla- 
)n to publish a second scries of trials^ and as the Crown Records 
f the Court have only been partial ly^iplored, we have no doubt 
hat a‘^ dainty diih” will ere long b# “set bidbre’’ the public fo:^ 
ts discussion. We would suggest Ihe advisability *0^ narrating 
occasionally the stories some of those murders, the perpefrators 
of which have never been detected. 










